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UPB 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

WILLIAM  WYNDHAM, 

SECRETARY  AT  WAR^  Sec  &c.  &c. 

SIR, 

It  was  zv  It  h  great  fatisfaSlion  that  I  learned  from 
a  Friend  that  you  coincided  with  me  in  the  opi?iiony 
that  the  information  contained  in  this  Fcrformance 
would  make  a  ufcfid  imprejjion  on  the  minds  of  my 
Countrymen.  > 

/  have  prcfumed  to  infcrihe  it  with  your  NaTnCy 
that  I  may  publicly  exprefs  the  pleafure  which  I  felty 
when  I  found  that  neither  a  fcparation  for  thirty 
years y  nor  the  pre/fur e  of  the  mofi  important  bufi7iefsy 
had  effaced  your  kind  remembrance  of  a  College  Ac- 
quaintancc,  or  abated  thai  obliging  anc^ polite  attention 
with  wL  ich  you  favoured  me  in  thofe  early  days  of  life. 

The  friendjhip  of  the  accomplijhed  and  the  worthy 
is  the  higheji  honour ;  and  to  him  who  is  cut  off,  by 
want  of  health,  from  almojl  every  other  enjoyment,  it 
is  an  i7iefiimable  blejjing.  Accept,  therefore,  I  pray^ 
of  my  grateful  acknowledgments,  and  of  my  earnefi 
wijhes  for  your  Health,  Profperity,  and  incrcafing 
Honour, 

With fentiments  of  the  great  ejl  Efteem  and  Rcfpc6l^ 
I  am,  SIR, 

2  our  moft  obedient, 

and  mofi  humble  Servant., 

Edinburgh,  JOHN  ROBISON, 

Se^Umher  5,  1 797. 


^UOD  ft  qui.-  vera  vitam  raitone  gubernetf 

Divltia  grandes  hominifunt^  vivere  parce 

^quo  animo :  neque  emvi  ejl  unquavi  penuria  parvu 

At  claros  fe  homines  voluerunt  atque  poUntes^ 

XJt fundameuio Jlabili firiuna  manercty 

Et  placidam  pojfent  opulenti  degere  vitam  : 

Nequicquamy — qttoniam  ad  fummum  fuccedere  honaretn 

CertanteSy  iter  infejium  feccre  viat\ 

Et  tameu  e  fummo  qtiafi  fulmen  dejicit  iclos 

Invidia  interdunt  coTiiemptim  in  Tartara  tetra* 

Ergo,  Regibuf  ocnfts^  fuhvcrfa  jacthat 
Prijlina  majefas  foliorum,  et  fceptra  fuperha  ; 
Et  capitis  fummi  praclarum  inftgncy  cruentum^ 
Sub  pedibus  vofgi  magnum  lugehat  hotiorein  : 
Nam  a/pide  conculcatur  nimis  ante  vietutuvu 
Res  itaque  ad  fummam  fiecem,  turhafque  r^dibaty 
Imperlum  ftbi  cum  ac  fuminatum  qui/que  petehat. 

Lucretius,  V. 
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Being  at  a  friend's  houfe  in  the  country  du- 
ring fome  part  of  the  fummer  1795,  I  there  faw 
a  volume  of  a  German  periodical  work,  called 
Religions  Dc^cbenhcitcn,  u  e.  Religious  Occur- 
rences ;  in  which  there  was  an  account  of  the 
various  fchifms  in  the  Fraternity  of  Free  Mafons, 
with  frequent  allufions  to  the  origin  and  hiftory 
of  that  celebrated  alfociation.  This  account  in- 
terefted  me  a  good  deal,  becaufe,  in  my  early 
life,  I  had  taken  fome  part  in  the  occupations 
(fhall  I  call  them)  of  Free  Mafonry ;  and,  hav- 
ing chiefly  frequented  the  Lodges  on  the  Conti- 
nent, I  had  learned  many  dodrines,  and  feen 
many  ceremonials  which  have  no  place  in  the 
fmiplc  fyflem  of  Free  Mafonry  which  obtains 
in  this  country.  I  had  alfo  remarked,  that  the 
whole  was  much  more  the  objecl  of  reflection 
and  thought  than  I  could  remember  it  to  have 
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been  among  my  acquaintances  at  home.  There, 
I  had  feen  a  Mafon  Lodge  confidered  merely  as 
a  pretext  for  pafling  an  hour  or  two  in  a  fort  of 
decent  conviviality,  not  altogether  void  of  fome 
rational  occupation.  I  had  fometimes  heard  of 
differences  of  doctrines  or  of  ceremonies,  but  in 
terms  which  marked  them  as  mere  frivolities. 
But,  on  the  Continent,  I  found  them  matters  of 
ferious  concern  and  debate.  Such  too  is  the 
contagion  of  example,  that  I  could  not  hinder 
myfelf  from  thinking  one  opinion  better  found- 
ed, or  one  Ritual  more  appofite  and  fignificant 
than  another ;  and  I  even  felt  fomething  like  an: 
anxiety  for  its  being  adopted,  and  a  zeal  for  mak- 
ing it  a  general  practice.  I  had  been  initiated 
in  a  very  fplendid  Lodge  at  Liege,  of  which  the 
Prince  Bifhop,  his  Trefonciers,  and  the  chief 
Nobleffe  of  the  State  were  members.  I  vifited 
the  French  Lodges  at  Valenciennes,  at  Bruffels, 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  at  Berlin,  and  Koningfberg  j 
and  I  picked  up  fome  printed  difcourfes  ^deliver- 
ed  by  the  Brother-orators  of  the  Lodges.  At  St. 
Peterfburgh  I  connected  myfelf  with  the  Englifh- 
Lodge,  and  occafionally  vifited  the  German  and 
Ruffian  Lodges  held  there.  I  found  myfelf  re- 
ceived with  particular  rdptd:  as  a  Scotch  Mafon, 
and  as. an  Eieve  of  the  Loge  de  la  Parfaite  Intel' 
ligence  at  Liege.  I  was  importuned  by  perfons 
of  the  firft  rank  to  purfue  my  mafonic  career 
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through  many  degrees  unknown  in  this  country. 
But  all  the  fplendour  and  elegance  .that  I  faw 
could  not  conceal  a  frivolity  in  every  part.  It  ap- 
peared a  bafelefs  fabric,  and  I  could  not  think 
of  engaging  in  an  occupation  which  would  con- 
fume  much  time,  coft  me  a  good  deal  of  money, 
and  might  perhaps  excite  in  me  fome  of  that  fa- 
naticifm,  or,  at  leaft,  enthufiafm,  that  I  faw  in 
others,  and  perceived  to  be  void  of  any  rational 
fupport.  I  therefore  remained  in  the  Englifh 
Lodge,  contented  with  the  rank  of  Scotch  Maf- 
ter,  which  was  in  a  manner  forced  on  me  in  a 
private  Lodge  of  French  Mafons,  but  is  not 
given  in  the  Englifh  Lodge.  My  mafonic  rank 
admitted  me  to  a  very  elegant  entertainment  in 
the  female  Lege  de  la  Fidelite^  where  every  cere- 
mor^ial  was  compofed  in  the  higheft  degree  of 
elegance, .  and  every  thing  conducted  with  the 
moft  delicate  refpe6l  for  our  fair  fifters,  and  the 
old  fong  of  brotherly  love  was  chanted  in  the 
moft  refined  ftrain  of  fentiment.  I  do  not  fup- 
pofe  that  the  Parifian  Free  Mafonry  of  forty- 
five  degrees  could  give  me  more  entertain- 
ment. I  had  profited  fo  much  by  it,  that  I  had 
the  honour  of  being  appointed  the  Brother-ora- 
tor. In  this  office  I  gave  fuch  fatisfadion,  that 
a  worthy  Brother  fent  me  at  midnight  a  box, 
which  he  committed  to  my  care,  as  a  perfon  far 
advanced  in  mafonic  fcicnce,  zealoufly  attached 
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to  the  order,  and  therefore  a  fit  depofitary  of  ini 
pgrtant  writings.    I  learned  next  day  that  this 
gentleman  had  found  it  convenient  to  leave  the 
empire  in  a  hurry,  but  taking  with  him  the 
funds  of  an  eftablifhrnent  of  which  her  Imperial 
Majefty  had  made  him  the  manager.    I  was  de- 
fired  to  keep  thefe  writings  till  he  lliould  fee  me 
again.    I  obeyed.    About  ten  years  afterward 
I  faw  the  gentleman  on  the  ftreet  in  Edinburgh, 
converfnig  with  a  foreigner.  As  I  pafled  by  him, 
I  faluted  him  foftly  in  the  Ruffian  language  ;  but 
without  flopping,  or  looking  him  directly  in  the 
face.     He  coloured,  but  made  no  return.  I 
endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  meet  with  him,  wifli- 
ing  to  make  a  proper  return  for  much  civility  and 
kindnefs  whicli  I  had  received  from  him  in  his 
own  country. 

I  now  confidered  the  box  as  acceffible  to  myfelf, 
and  opened  it.  I  found  it  to  contain  all  the  de- 
grees of  the  Parfait  Mafon  Ecojfois^  with  the  Ri- 
tuals, Catechifms,  and  Inftrudions,  and  alfo  four 
other  degrees  of  Free  Mafonry,  as  cultivated  in 
the  Pariiian  Lodges.  I  have  kept  them  with  all 
care,  and  mean  to  give  them  to  fome  refpedable 
Lodge.  But  as  I  am  bound  bytio  engagement  of 
any  kind,  I  hold  myfelf  as  at  liberty  to  make  fuch 
ufe  of  them  as  may  be  ferviceable  to  the  public, 
without  enabling  any  uninitiated  perfon  to  enter 
the  Lodges  of  thefe  degrees. 

This 
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This  acqulfition  might  have  roufed  my  former 
relifh  for  Mafonry,  had  it  been  merely  dormam  ; 
but,  after  fo  long  feparation  from  the  Loge  de  la 
Fidelite.  the  mafonic  fpirit  had  evaporated.  Some 
curiofity  however  remained,  and  fome  wifh  to 
trace  this  plaftic  myftery  to  the  pit  from  which 
the  clay  had  been  dug,  which  has  been  mould- 
ed into  fo  many  different  fliapes,  "  fome  to  ho- 
"  nour,  and  fome  to  difhonour."  But  my 
opportunities  were  now  gone.  I  had  given 
away  (when  in  RufTia)  my  volumes  of  difcourfes, 
and  fome  far-fetched  and  gratuitous  hiftories,  and 
nothing  remained  but  the  pitiful  work  of  Ander- 
fon,  and  the  Magonnerie  Adonhiramique  devollee^ 
which  are  in  every  one's  hands. 

My  curiofity  was  ftrongly  roufed  by  the  ac- 
counts given  in  the  Religions  Begebenheiten.  There 
I  faw  quotations  without  number  ;  fyftems  and 
fchifms  of  which  I  had  never  heard  5  but  what  par- 
ticularly ft  ruck  me  was  a  zeal  and  a  fanaiicifm 
about  what  I  thought  trifles,  which  aftoniftied  me. 
Men  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  engaged  in  ferious 
and  honourable  public  employments,  not  only 
frequenting  the  Lodges  of  the  cities  where  they  re- 
fided,  but  journeying  from  one  end  of  Germany 
or  France  to  the  other,  to  vifit  new  Lodges,  or  to 
learn  new  fecrets  or  new  dodrines.  I  faw  con- 
ventions held  at  Wifimar,  at  Wift)ad5  at  Kohlo, 
at  Brunfwick,  and  at  Willemfbad,  confifting  of 
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feme  hundreds  of  perfons  of  refpedable  flations. 
I  faw  adventurers  coming  to  a  city,  profefling 
fome  new  fecret,  and  in  a  few  days  forming  new 
Lodges,  and  inftrucling  in  a  troublefome  and  ex- 
penfive  manner  hundreds  of  brethren. 

German  Mafonry  appeared  a  very  ferious  con- 
cern, and  to  be  implicated  with  other  fubjedls 
with  which  I  had  never  fufpeded  it  to  have  any 
conneclion.  I  faw  it  much  connected  with  many 
occurrences  and  fchifms  in  the  Chriflian  church ; 
I  faw  that  the  Jefuits  had  feveral  times  interfered 
in  it ;  and  that  mofl  of  the  exceptionable  in- 
novations and  diffentions  had  arifen  about  the 
time  that  the  order  of  Loyola  was  fupprelTed  ;  fo 
that  it  fhould  feem,  that  thefe  intriguing  brethren 
had  attempted  to  maintain  their  influence  by  the 
help  of  Free  Mafonry.  I  faw  it  much  diflurbed 
by  the  myftical  whims  of  J.  Behmen  and  Sweden- 
borg — by  the  fanatical  and  knavifh  doctrines  of 
the  modern  Rofycrucians — by  Magicians — Mag- 
netifers — Exorcifls,  &c.  And  I  obferved  that 
thefe  different  feds  reprobated  each  other,  as  not 
only  maintaining  erroneous  opinions,  but  even 
inculcating  opinions  which  were  contrary  to  the 
eftabhfhed  religions  of  Germany,  and  contrary: 
to  the  principles  of  the  civil  eftablifliments.  At 
the  fame  time  they  charged  each  other  with  mif- 
takes  and  corruptions,  both  in  dodlrine  and  in 
pradice^  and  particularly  with  falfification  of  the 
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firfl  principles  of  Free  Mafonry,  and  with  igno- 
rance of  its  origin  and  its  hiflory  ;  and  they  fup- 
ported  thefe  charges  by  authorities  from  many 
different  books  which  were  unknown  to  me. 

My  curiofity  was  now  greatly  excited.    I  got 
from  a  much-refpefted  friend  many  of  the  preced- 
ing volumes  of  the  Religions  Bcgebeiihciten^  in  hopes 
of  much  information  from  the  patient  induftry  of 
German  erudition.    This  opened  a  new  and  veiy  * 
interefting  fcene;  I  was  frequently  fent  back  to 
England,  from  whence  all  agreed  that  Free  Ma- 
fonry had  been  imported  into  Germany.    I  was 
frequently  led  into  France  and  into  Italy.  There, 
and  more  remarkably  in  France,  I  found  that  the 
Lodges  had  become  the  haunts  of  many  projectors 
and  fanatics,  both  in  fcience,  in  religion,  and  irr 
politics,  who  had  availed  themfelves  of  the  fecrecy 
and  the  freedom  of  fpeech  maintained  in  thefe  meet- 
ings, to  broach  their  particular  whims  or  fufpicious 
do&ines,  which,  if  publifhed  to  the  world  in  the 
ufual  manner,  would  have  expofed  the  authors  to 
ridicule  or  to  cenfure.    Thefe  projectors  had  con- 
trived to  tag  their  peculiar  noflrums  to  the  mum- 
mery of  Malbnry,  and  were  even  allowed  to  twift 
the  mafonic  emblems  ;ind  ceremonies  to  their  pur- 
pofe ;  fo  that  in  their  hands  Free  Mafonry  became 
a  thing  totally  unlike,  and  almo"ft  in  diredl  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  fyftem  (if  it  may  get  fuch  a  name) 
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imported  from  England ;  and  fome  Lodges  had 
become  fchools  of  irreligion  and  licentioufnefs. 

No  nation  in  modern  times  has  fo  particularly 
turned  its  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  every 
thing  that  is  refined  or  ornamental  as  France,  and 
it  has  long  been  the  refort  of  all  who  hunt  after 
entertainment  in  its  moft  refined  form ;  the 
French  have  come  to  confider  themfelves  as  the 
inftrudors  of  the  world  in  every  thing  that  orna- 
ments life,  and  feeling  themfelves  received  as-fuch, 
they  have  formed  their  manners  accordingly — 
full  of  the  mofi:  condefcending  complaifance  to 
all  who  acknowledge  their  fuperiority .  Delighted, 
in  a  high  degree,  with  this  office,  they  have  be- 
come zealous  miffionaries  of  refinement  in  every 
department  of  human  puriuit,  and  have  reduced 
their  apoftolic  employment  to  a  fyftem,  which 
they  profecute  with  ardour  and  delight.  This  is 
not  groundlefs  declamation,  but  fober  hiftorical 
truth.  It  was  the  profefTed  aim  (and  it  was  a  mag- 
nificent and  wife  aim)  of  the  great  Colbert,  to  make 
the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  the  fountain  of  human 
refinement,  and  Paris  the  Athens  of  Europe.  We 
need  only  look,  in  the  prefent  day,  at  the  plunder 
of  Italy  by  the  French  army,  to  be  convinced 
that  their  low-born  generals  and  flatefmen  have 
in  this  refpe(^  the  fame  notions  with  the  Colberts 
and  the  Richlieus. 

I  know 
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I  know  no  fubje6l  in  which  this  aim  at  univer- 
fal  influence  on  the  opinions  of  men,  by  holding 
themfelves  forth  as  the  models  of  excellence  and 
elegance,  is  more  clearly  feen  than  in  the  care 
that  they  have  been  pleafed  to  take  of  Free  Ma- 
fonry.  It  feems  indeed  pecuHarly  fuited  to  the 
talents  and  tafte  of  that  vain  and  ardent  people, 
Bafelefs  and  frivolous,  it  admits  of  every  form  that 
Gallic  refinement  can  invent,  to  recommend  it  to 
the  young,  the  gay,  the  luxurious;  that  clafs  of  fo- 
ciety  which  alone  deferves  their  care,becaufe, in  one 
way  or  another,  it  leads  all  other  clafles  of  fociety. 

It  has  accordingly  happened,  that  the  homely 
Free  Mafonry  imported  from  England  has  been 
totally  changed  in  every  country  of  Europe  either 
by  the  impofmg  afcendancy  of  French  brethren, 
who  are  to  be  found  every  where,  ready  to  in- 
ftrud  the  world;  or  by  the  importation  of  the 
dodrines,  and  ceremonies,  and  ornaments  of  the 
Parifian  Lodges.  Even  England,  the  birth-place 
of  Mafonry,  has  experienced  the  French  innova- 
tions; and  all  the  repeated  injunctions,  admoni- 
tions, and  reproofs  of  the  old  Lodges,  cannot  pre- 
vent thofe  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  from 
admitting  the  French  novelties,  full  of  tinfel  and 
glitter,  and  high-founding  titles. 

Were  this  all,  the  harm  would  not  be  great. 
But  long  before  good  opportunities  had  occur- 
red for  fpreading  the  refinements  on  the  fimple 
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Free  Mafonry  of  England,  the  Lodges  in  France 
had  become  places  of  very  ferious  difcullion, 
where  opinions  in  morals,  in  religion,  and  in 
politics,  had  been  promulgated  and  maintained 
with  a  freedom  and  a  keennefs,  of  which  we  in 
this  favoured  land  have  no  adequate  notion, 
becaufe  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  reftraints 
which,  in  other  countries,  are  laid  on  ordinary 
converfation.  In  corifequence  of  this,  the  French 
innovations  in  Free  Mafonry  were  quickly  fol- 
lowed in  all  parts  cf  Europe,  by  the  admiffion 
of  fimilar  difcuflions,  although  in  direct  oppo- 
fition  to  a  ftanding  rule,  and  a  declaration  made 
to  every  newly  received  Brother,  "  that  nothing 
touching  the  religion  or  government  fhall  ever 
be  fpoken  of  in  the  Lodge/'  But  the  Lodges 
in  other  countries  followed  the  example  of  France, 
and  have  frequently  become  the  rendezvous  of 
innovators  in  religion  and  politics,  and  other 
difturbers  of  the  public  peace.  In  (hort,  I  have 
found  that  the  covert  of  a  Mafon  Lodge  had 
been  employed  in  every  country  for  venting  and 
propagating  fentiments  in  religion  and  politics, 
that  could  not  have  circulated  in  public  with- 
out expofing  the  author  to  great  danger.  I 
found,  that  this  impunity  had  gradually  encou- 
raged men  of  licentious  principles  to  become  more 
bold,  and  to  teach  dodrines  fubverfive  of  all  our 
notions  of  morahty — of  all  our  confidence  in  the 
9  moral 
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moral  government  of  the  univerfe — of  all  our 
hopes  of  improvement  in  a  future  ftate  of  exift- 
ence — and  of  all  fatisfaction  and  contentment 
with  our  prefent  life,  fo  long  as  we  live  in  a  flate 
of  civil  fubordination.  I  have  been  able  to  trace 
thefe  attempts,  made,  through  a  courfe  of  fifty 
years,  under  the  fpecious  pretext  of  enlighten- 
ing the  world  by  the  torch  of  philofophy,  and  of 
difpelling  the  clouds  of  civil  and  religious  fuper- 
ftition  which  keep  the  nations  of  Europe  in  dark^ 
nefs  and  flavery.  I  have  obferved  thefe  doc- 
trines gradually  diffufmg  and  mixing  with  all  the 
different  fyflems  of  Free  Mafonry ;  till,  at  lafl, 
AN  Association  has  been  formed  for  the 
exprefs  purpofe  of  rooting  out  all  the  re- 
ligious ESTABLISHMENTS,  AND  OVERTURNING 
ALL  THE  EXISTING  GOVERNMENTS  OF  EuROTE. 

I  have  feen  this  AfTociation  exerting  itfelf  zealouf- 
ly  and  fyflematically,  till  it  has  become  almoft 
irrefiflible :  And  I  have  feen  that  the  mofl  ac- 
tive leaders  in  the  French  Revolution  were  m.era- 
bers  of  this  AfTociation,  and  coiiducled  their  firfl 
movements  according  to  its  principles,  and  by 
means  of  its  inflrudions  and  aiTiflance,  formally 
requejied  and  obtained :  And,  laflly,  I  have  feen 
that  this  Affociation  ftill  exifls,  ftill  works  in  fe- 
cret,  and  that  not  only  feveral  appearances 
among  ourfelves  fhow  that  its  emiffaries  are  en- 
deavouring to  propagate  their  dcteftable  doclrines 
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among  us,  but  that  the  Aflbclation  has  Lodges 
in  Britain  correfponding  with  the  mother  Lodge 
at  Munich  ever  fmce  1784. 

If  all  this  were  a  matter  of  mere  curiofity,  and 
fufceptible  of  no  good  ufe,  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  kept  it  to  myfelf,  than  to  dif- 
turb  my  neighbours  with  the  knowledge  of  a 
flate  of  things  which  they  cannot  amend.  But 
if  it  fiiall  appear  that  the  minds  of  my  country- 
men are  mifled  in  the  very  fame  manner  as  were 
thofe  of  our  continental  neighbours — if  I  can 
fhow  that  the  reafonings  which  make  a  veryftrong 
imprefilon  on  fome  perfons  in  this  country  are 
the  fame  which  aduaily  produced  the  dangerous 
alTociation  in  Germany;  and  that  they  had 
this  unhappy  influence  folely  becaufe  they  were 
thought  to  be  fmcere,  and  the  exprelTions  of  the 
fentiments  of  the  fpeakers — if  I  can  fliow  that  this 
was  all  a  cheat,  and  that  the  Leaders  of  this  Af- 
fcciation  difbelieved  every  word  that  they  ut- 
tered, and  every  dodrine  that  they  taught ;  and 
that  their  real  intention  was  to  aboliili  all  religion, 
overturn  every  government,  and  make  the  world 
a  geneial  plunder  and  a  wreck — if  I  can  fhow, 
that  the  principles  wliich  theFounder  and  Leaders 
of  this  Aflfociation  held  forth  as  the  perfedion  of 
human  virtue,  and  the  moft  powerful  and  effica- 
cious for  forming  the  minds  of  men,  and  making 
them  good  and  happy,  had  no  influence  on  the 
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Founder  and  Leaders  themfelves,  and  that  they 
were,  almoft  without  exception,  the  mofl  infig* 
jiificant,  worthlefs,  and  profligate  of  men ;  I  can- 
not but  think,  that  fuch, information  will  make 
my  countrymen  hefitate  a  little,  and  receive  with 
caution,  and  even  diflruil,  addrefles  and  inflruc- 
tions  which  flatter  our  felf-conceit,  and  which,  by 
buoying  us  up  with  the  gay  profpe^  of  what 
feems  attainable  by  a  change,  may  make  us  dif- 
contented  with  our  prefent  condition,  and  for- 
get that  there  never  was  a  government  on  earth 
where  the  people  of  a  great  and  luxurious  nation 
enjoyed  fo  much  freedom  and  fecurity  in  the 
poflTefllon  of  every  thing  that  is  dear  and  valu- 
able. 

When  we  fee  that  thefe  boafted  principles  had 
not  that  effed  on  the  Leaders  which  they  aflert 
to  be  their  native,  certain,  and  inevitable  confe- 
quences,  we  fiiall  diflrufl  the  fine  defcriptions  of 
the  happinefs  that  fiiould  refult  from  fuch  a 
change.  And  when  we  fee  that  the  methods 
which  were  pradifed  by  this  Aflbciation  for  the 
exprefs  purpofe  of  breaking  all  the  bands  of  fo- 
ciety,  were  employed  folely  in  order  that  the  Lead- 
ers might  rule  the  world  with  uncontroulable 
power,  while  all  the  reft,  even  of  the  aflbciated, 
fhould  be  degraded  in  their  own  eftimation,  cor- 
rupted in  their  principles,  and  employed  as  mere 
tools  of  the  ambition  of  their  unknown  fuperiors  ; 
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furely  a  free-born  Briton  will  not  hefitate  to  rejefl 
at  once,  and  without  any  farther  examination,  a 
plan  fo  big  with  mifchief,  fo  difgraceful  to  its  un- 
derling adherents,  and  fo  uncertain  in  its  iffue. 

Thefe  hopes  have  induced  me  to  lay  before  the 
public  a  fhort  abftra^l  of  the  information  which  I 
think  I  have  received.  It  will  be  fhort,  but  I 
hope  fufficient  for  eftablifhing  the  fact,  that  this 
deteftahle  AJfociation  exifts^  and  its  emijjaries  are 
hufy  among  ourfelves, 

I  was  not  contented  with  the  quotations  which 
I  found  in  the  Religions  Begebenheiten,  but 
procured  from  abroad  fome  of  the  chief  writings 
from  which  they  are  taken.  This  both  gave  me 
confidence  in  the  quotations  from  books  which  I 
could  not  procure,  and  furnifhed  me  with  more 
materials.  Much,  however,  remains  untold,  rich- 
ly deferving  the  attention  of  all  thofe  who  feel 
themfelves  difpofed  to  liften  to  the  tales  of  a  pof- 
fible  happinefs  that  may  be  enjoyed  in  a  fociety 
where  all  the  magiflrates  are  wife  and  jufl,  and 
all  the  people  are  honefl  and  kind. 

I  hope  that  I  am  honeft  and  candid.  I  have 
been  at  all  pains  to  give  the  true  fenfe  of  the  au- 
thors. My  knowledge  of  the  German  language 
is  but  fcanty,  but  I  have  had  the  afTiflance  of 
friends  whenever  I  was  in  doubt.  In  compreffing 
into  one  paragraph  what  I  have  colleOed  from 
many,  I  have,  as  much  as  I  was  able,  fluck  to 
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the  words  of  the  author,  and  have  been  anxious 
to  give  his  precife  meaning.  I  doubt  not  but; 
that  I  have  fometimes  failed,  and  will  receive 
corredion  with  deference.  I  entreat  the  reader 
not  to  expect  a  piece  of  good  literary  compofi- 
tion.  I  am  very  fenfible  that  it  is  far  from  it — it 
is  written  during  bad  health,  when  I  am  not  at 
eafe — and  I  wifh  to  conceal  my  name — but  my 
motive  is,  without  the  fmalleft  mixture  of  an- 
other, to  do  fome  good  in  the  only  way  I  am  * 
able,  and  I  think  that  what  I  fay  will  come  with 
better  grace,  and  be  received  with  more  confi- 
dence, than  any  anonymous  publication.  Of 
thefe  I  am  now  moft  heartily  Tick.  I  throw  my- 
felf  on  my  country  with  a  free  heart,  and  I  bow 
with  deference  to  its  decifion. 

The  Affociation  of  which  I  have  been  fpeaking 
is  the  Order  of  Illuminati,  founded,  in  1775, 
by  Dr.  Adam  Weifhaupt,  profefTor  of  Canon  law 
in  the  univerfity  of  Ingolfladt,  and  abolifhed  in 
1786  by  the  Eledior  of  Bavaria,  but  revived  im- 
mediately after,  under  another  name,  and  in  a 
different  form,  all  over  Germany.  It  was  again 
deteded,  and  feemingly  broken  up ;  but  it  had 
by  this  time  taken  fo  deep  root  that  it  ftill  fub- 
fifls  without  being  deteded,  and  has  fpread  into 
all  the  countries  of  Europe.  It  took  its  firft  rife 
among  the  Free  Mafons,  but  is  totally  different 
from  Free  Mafonry.    It  was  not,  however,  the 
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mere  protection  gained  by  the  fecrecy  of  the  Lodges 
that  gave  occafion  to  it,  but  it  arofe  naturally 
from  the  corruptions  that  had  gradually  crept  in- 
to that  fraternity,  the  violence  of  the  party  fpirit 
which  pervaded  it,  and  from  the  total  uncer- 
tainty and  darknefs  that  hangs  over  the  whole  of 
that  myflerious  AlTociation.  It  is  neceflary,  there- 
fore, to  give  fome  account  of  the  innovations 
that  have  been  introduced  into  Free  Mafonry 
from  the  time  that  it  made  its  appearance  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  as  a  myflical  fociety,  pof- 
feffing  fecrets  different  from  thofe  of  the  mecha- 
nical employment  whofe  name  it  afTumed,  and 
thus  affording  entertainment  and  occupation  to 
perfons  of  all  ranks  and  profeflions.  It  is  by  no 
means  intended  to  give  a  hiftory  of  Free  Mafon- 
ry. This  would  lead  to  a  very  long  difcuflion. 
The  patient  induflry  of  German  erudition  has 
been  very  ferioufly  employed  on  this  fubjeft,  and 
many  performances  have  been  publifhed,  of 
which  fome  account  is  given  in  the  different  vo- 
lumes of  the  Religions  Begebenheiten,  particu- 
larly in  thofe  for  1779,  1785,  and  1786.  It  is 
evident,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  they 
cannot  be  very  inflrudive  to  the  public  ;  becaufe 
the  obligation  of  fecrecy  refpefting  the  import- 
ant matters  which  are  the  very  fubjeds  of  de- 
bate, prevents  the  author  from  giving  that  full 
information  that  is  required  from  an  hiflorian ; 
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and  the  writers  have  not,  in  general,  been  per- 
fons  qualified  for  the  tafli.  Scanty  erudition,  cre- 
dulity, and  enthufiafm,  appear  in  almofl  all  their 
writings ;  and  they  have  neither  attempted  to  re- 
move the  heap  of  rubbifli  with  which  Anderfon 
has  difgraced  his  Conjiitiitions  of  Free  Mafonry^ 
(the  bafis  of  mafonic  hiflory,)  nor  to  avail  them- 
felves  of  informations  which  hiftory  really  affords 
to  a  fober  enquirer.  Their  Royal  art  mufl  never 
forfooth  appear  in  a  ftate  of  infancy  or  childhood, 
like  all  other  human  acquirements;  and  therefore, 
when  they  cannot  give  proofs  of  its  exiflence  in 
a  ftate  of  manhood,  poffefTed  of  all  its  myfterious 
treafures,  they  fuppofe  what  they  do  not  fee.  and 
fay  that  they  are  concealed  by  the  oath  of 
fecrecy.  Of  fuch  inftrudlion  I  can  make  no 
ufcj  even  if  I  were  difpofed  to  write  a  hiftory  of 
the  Fraternity.  I  ftiall  content  myfelf  with  an 
account  of  fuch  particulars  as  are  admitted  by  all 
the  mafonic  parties,  and  which  illuftrate  or  con- 
firm my  general  proportion,  making  fuch  ufe  of 
the  accounts  of  the  higher  degrees  in  my  poffef- 
fion  as  I  can  without  admitting  the  profane  into 
their  Lodges.  Being  under  no  tie  of  fecrecy 
v/ith  regard  to  thefe,  I  am  with-held  by  difcretion 
alone  from  putting  the  public  in  poifeffion  of  all 
their  myfteries. 
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Scbifms  in  Free  Mafonry. 


TThERE  is  undoubtedly  a  dignity  in  the  art  of 
building,  or  in  architecture,  which  no  other  art 
poflefles,  and  this,  whether  we  confider  it  in  its 
rudeft  ftate,  occupied  in  raifing  a  hut,  or  as 
pradlifed  in  a  cultivated  nation,  in  the  eredion 
of  a  magnificent  and  ornamented  temple.  As 
the  arts  in  general  improve  in  any  nation,  this 
mufl:  always  maintain  its  pre-eminence;  for  it 
employs  them  all,  and  no  man  can  be  eminent 
as  an  architeft  who  does  not  pofTefs  a  confider- 
able  knowledge  of  almoft  every  fcience  and  art 
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already  culdvated  in  his  nation.  His  great  works 
are  undertakings  of  the  mod  ferious  concern, 
connect  him  with  the  public,  or  with  the  rulers 
of  the  ftate,  and  attach  to  him  the  praclitioners 
of  other  arts,  who  are  occupied  in  executing  his 
orders :  His  works  are  the  objects  of  public  at- 
tention, and  are  not  the  tranfient  fpectacles  of 
the  day,  but  hand  down  to  pofterity  his  invention, 
his  knowledge,  and  his  tafte.  No  wonder  then 
that  he  thinks  highly  of  his  profeffion,  and  that 
the  public  fhould  acquiefce  in  his  pretenfions, 
even  when  in  fome  degree  extravagant. 

It  is  not  at  all  furprifmg,  therefore,  that  the 
incorporated  architects  in  all  cultivated  nations 
fhould  arrogate  to  themfelves  a  pre-eminence 
over  the  fimilar  affociations  of  other  tradefmen. 
We  find  traces  of  this  in  the  remoteft  anti- 
quity. The  Dionyfiacs  of  Afia  Minor  were  un- 
doubtedly an  afTociation  of  architects  and  engi- 
neers, who  had  the  exclufive  privilege  of  build- 
ing temples,  itadia,  and  theatres,  under  the 
myfterious  tutelage  of  Bacchus,  and  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  the  uninitiated  or  profane  inhabitants 
by  the  fcience  which  they  poflefled,  and  by  many 
private  figns  and  tokens,  by  which  they  re- 
cognifed  each  other.  This  afTociation  came  into 
Ionia  from  Syria,  into  which  country  it  had 
come  from  Perfia,  along  with  that  flyle  of  archi- 
tecture 
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tenure  that  we  call  Grecian.  We  are  alfo  cer- 
tain that  there  was  a  fimilar  trading  aflbciation, 
during  the  dark  ages,  in  Chriflian  Europe,  which 
monopolized  the  building  of  great  churches  and 
caftles,  working  under  the  patronage  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Sovereigns  and  Princes  of  Europe, 
and  polfefTuig  many  privileges.  Circumflances, 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  and  dif- 
cufs,  continued  this  alTociation  later  in  Britain 
than  on  the  Continent. 

But  it  is  quite  uncertain  when  and  why  per- 
fons  who  were  not  builders  by  profelTion  firft: 
fought  admifTion  into  this  Fraternity.  The  firft 
diftincl  and  unequivocal  inftance  that  we  have  of 
this  is  the  admilTion  of  Mr.  Aflunole,  the  fa- 
mous antiquary,  in  164S,  into  a  Lodge  at  War- 
rington, along  with  his  father-in-law  Colonel 
Mainwaring.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  co- 
vert of  fecrecy  jn  thofe'aflemblies  had  made  them 
courted  by  the  Royalifts,  as  occafions  of  meeting. 
Nay,  the  Ritual  of  the  Mafler's  degree  feems  to 
have  been  formed,  or  perhaps  twifted  from  its  ori- 
ginal inllitution,  fo  as  to  give  an  opportunity  of 
founding  the  political  principles  of  the  candidate, 
and  of  the  whole  Brethren  prefent.  For  it  bears 
fo  eafy  an  adaptadon  to  the  death  of  the  King, 
to  the  overturning  of  the  venerable  confi:itution 
of  the  Englilh  government  of  three  orders  by  a 
mean  democracy,  and  its  re-eftablifhment  by  the 
c  3  efforts 
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efforts  of  the  loyaliftsj  that  this  would  ftart  into 
every  perfon's  mind  during  the  ceremonial,  and 
could  hardly  fail  to  Ihow,  by  the  countenances 
and  behaviour  of  the  Brethren,  how  they  were 
affected.    I  recommend  this  hint  to  the  confider- 
ation  of  the  Brethren.    I  have  met  with  many 
particular  fads,  which  convince  me  that  this 
ufe  had  been  made  of  the  meetings  of  Mafons, 
and  that  at  this  time  the  Jefuits  interfered  con- 
fiderably,  infmuating  themfelves  into  the  Lodges, 
and  contributing  to  encreafe  that  religious  myfti- 
cifm  that  is  to  be  obferved  in  all  the  ceremonies 
of  the  order.    This  fociety  is  well  known  to  have 
put  on  every  {hape,  and  to  have  made  ufe  of  every 
mean  that  could  promote  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  order.    And  we  know  that  at  this  time 
they  were  by  no  means  without  hopes  of  re-efta- 
blilhing  the  dominion  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
England.    Their  fervices  were  not  fcrupled  at  by 
the  diftreffed  royalifts,  even  fuch  as  were  Proteft- 
ants,  while  they  wefe  highly  prized  by  the  Sove- 
reign. We  alfo  know  that  Charles  II.  was  made  a 
INIafon,  and  frequented  the  Lodges.  It  is  not  un- 
likely, that  befides  the  amufement  of  a  vacant 
hour,  which  was  always  agreeable  to  him,  he 
had  pleafure  in  the  meeting  with  his  loyal  friends, 
and  in  the  occupations  of  the  Lodge,  which  re- 
called to  his  mind  their  attachment  and  fervices. 
His  brother  and  fucceffor  James  II.  was  of  a  more 
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ferious  and  manly  caft  of  mind,  and  had  little 
pleafure  in  the  frivolous  ceremonies  of  Mafonry, 
He  did  not  frequent  the  Lodges.  But,  by  this 
time,  they  were  the  refort  of  many  perfons  who 
were  not  of  the  profefTion,  or  members  of  the 
trading  corporation.  This  circumflance,  in  all 
probabihty,  produced  the  denominations  of 
Free  and  Accepted  Mafons.  A  perfon  who 
has  the  privilege  of  working  at  any  incorporated 
trade,  is  faid  to  be  a  freeman  of  that  trade.  Others 
were  accepted  as  Brethren,  and  admitted  to  a 
kind  of  honorary  freedom,  as  is  the  cafe  in  many 
other  trades  and  incorporations,  without  having 
(as  far  as  we  can  learn  for  certain)  a  legal 
title  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  the  exercife  of 
it. 

The  Lodges  being  in  this  manner  frequented 
by  perfons  of  various  profefTions,  and  in  various 
ranks  of  civil  fociety,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that 
the  employment  in  thofe  meetings  related  entirely 
to  the  oftenfible  profeffion  of  Mafonry.  We  have 
no  authentic  information  by  which  the  public  can 
form  any  opinion  about  it.  It  was  not  till  fome 
years  after  this  period  that  the  Lodges  made  open 
profeflion  of  the  cultivation  of  general  benevo- 
lence, and  that  the  grand  aim  of  the  Fraternity 
was  to  enforce  the  exercife  of  all  the  focial  vir- 
tues. It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  was  an  after- 
thought.   The  political  purpofes  of  the  afTocia- 
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tion  being  once  obtained,  the  converfation  and 
occupations  of  the  members  muft  take  fome 
particular  turn,  in  order  to  be  generally  ac- 
ceptable. The  eilablifhrnent  of  a  fund  for  the 
relief  of  unfortunate  Brethren  did  not  take  place 
till  the  very  end  of  laft  century ;  and  we  may 
prefume  that  it  was  brought  about  by  the  warm 
recommendations  of  fome  benevolent  members, 
who  would  naturally  enforce  it  by  addreffes  to 
their  alTembled  Brethren.  This  is  the  probable 
origin  of  thofe  philanthropic  difcourfes  which 
were  delivered  in  the  Lodges  by  one  of  the  Breth- 
ren as  an  official  talk.  Brotherly  love  was  the 
general  topic,  and  this,  with  great  propriety, 
when  we  confider  the  objecl  aimed  at  in  thofe 
addrelTes.  Nor  was  this  objecl  altogether  a  no- 
velty. For  while  the  manners  of  fociety  were 
yet  but  rude,  Brother  Mafons,  who  were  fre- 
quently led  by  their  employment  far  from  home 
and  from  their  friends,  flood  in  need  of  fuch 
helps,  and  might  be  greatly  benefited  by  fuch  an 
inftitution,  which  gave  them  introduction  and 
citizenfhip  wherever  they  went,  and  a  right  to 
fliare  in  the  charitable  contributions  of  Brethren 
who  were  flrangers  to  them.  Other  incorpo- 
rated trades  had  fimilar  provifions  for  their  poor. 
But  their  poor  were  townfmen  and  neighbours, 
well  known  to  them.  There  was  more  perfua- 
fion  neceffary  in  this  Fraternity,  where  the  objects 

of 
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of  our  immediate  beneficence  were  not  of  our  ac- 
quaintance. But  when  the  Lodges  confided  of 
many  who  were  not  Mafons,  and  who  had  no 
particular  claim  to  good  offices  from  a  flranger, 
and  their  number  might  be  great,  it  is  evident 
that  ftronger  perfuafions  were  now  necefiary,  and 
that  every  topic  of  philanthropy  mufl  now  be  em- 
ployed. When  the  funds  became  confiderable, 
the  efFeds  naturally  took  the  public  eye,  and 
recommended  the  Society  to  notice  and  refpe6l. 
And  now  the  Brethren  were  induced  to  dwell  on 
the  fame  topic,  to  join  in  the  commendations 
beflowed  on  the  Society,  and  to  fay  that  uni- 
yerfal  beneficence  was  the  gre.it  aim  of  the  Order. 
And  this  is  all  that  could  be  faid  in  pubHc,  with- 
out infringing  the  obligation  to  feci  ecy.  The  in- 
quifitive  are  always  prying  and  teazing,  and  this 
is  the  only  point  on  which  a  Brother  is  at  li- 
berty to  fpeak.  He  will  therefore  do  it  with 
affectionate  zeal,  till  perhaps  he  has  heated  his 
pwn  fancy  a  little,  and  overlooks  the  inconfifl- 
ency  of  this  univerfal  beneficence  and  philan- 
thropy with  the  exclufive  and  monopolizing 
fpirit  of  an  AfTociation,  which  not  only  confines 
its  benevolence  to  its  own  Members,  (hke  any 
other  charitable  affociation,)  but  hoards  up  in 
its  bofom  ineftimable  fecrets,  whofe  natural  ten- 
dency, they  fay,  is  to  form  the  heart  to  this  ge- 
?ierous  and  kind  condud;,  and  infpire  us  with 

love 
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love  to  all  mankind.  The  profane  world  cannot 
fee  the  beneficence  of  concealmg  from  public 
view  a  principle  or  a  motive  which  fo  powerfully 
induces  a  ]\Iafon  to  be  good  and  kind.  The 
Brother  fays  that  publicity  would  rob  it  of  its 
force,  and  we  muft  rake  him  at  his  word ;  and  our 
curiofity  is  fo  much  the  more  excited  to  learn 
what  are  the  fecrets  which  have  fo  fmgular  a 
quahty. 

Thus  did  the  Fraternity  conducl  themfelves, 
and  thus  were  they  confidered  by  the  public, 
when  it  was  carried  over  from  England  to  the  con- 
tinent ;  and  here  it  is  to  be  particularly  re- 
marked that  all  our  Brethren  abroad  profefs  to 
have  received  the  Myflery  of  Free  Mafonry  from 
Britain.  This  is  furely  a  puzzle  in  the  hiftory ; 
and  we  muft:  leave  it  to  others  to  reconcile  this 
with  the  repeated  affertions  in  Anderfon's  book 
of  Confiitutions,  "  That  the  Fraternity  exifted 
"  all  over  the  World,"  and  the  numberlefs  ex- 
amples which  he  adduces  of  its  exertions  in  other 
countries ;  nay,  with  his  repeated  affertions, 
^'  that  it  frequently  was  near  perifhing  in  Bri- 
"  tain,  and  that  our  Princes  vrere  obliged  to  fend 
"  to  France  and  other  countries,  for  leading 
men,  to  redore  it  to  its  former  energy  among 
us."  We  (hall  find  by  and  by  that  this  is  not  a 
point  of  mere  hiftorical  curiofity,  but  that  much 
hinges  on  it. 

In 
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In  the  mean  time,  let  us  juO:  remember,  that 
the  plain  tale  of  Brotherly  love  had  been  poliflied 
up  to  proteftatlons  of  univerfal  benevolence,  and 
had  taken  place  of  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the 
unfortunate  Famih^  of  Stuart,  which  was  now 
totally  forgotten  in  the  Englilli  Lodges.  The 
Revolution  had  taken  place,  and  King  James, 
with  many  of  his  mofl  zealous  adherents,  had 
taken  refuge  in  France. 

But  they  took  Free  Mafonry  with  them  to  the 
continent,  where  it  was  immediately  received 
by  the  French,  and  was  cultivated  with  great 
zeal  in  a  manner  fuited  to  the  tafte  and  habits 
of  that  highly  poliflied  people.  The  Lodges  in 
France  naturally  became  the  rendezvous  of  the 
adherents  to  the  exiled  King,  and  the  means  of 
carrying  on  a  correfpondence  with  their  friends 
in  England.  At  this  time  alfo  the  Jeluits  took 
a  more  adive  hand  in  Free  Mafonry  than 
ever.  They  infinuated  thcmfelves  into  the  Eng- 
lifh  Lodges,  where  they  were  carclTed  by  the 
Catholics,  who  panted  after  the  re-efl:ablifli- 
ment  of  their  faith,  and  tolerated  by  the  Pro- 
teftant  royalilts,  who  thought  no  concelTion  too 
great  a  compenfation  for  their  fervices.  At  this 
time  changes  were  made  in  fome  of  the  Ma- 
fonic  fymbols,  particularly  in  the  tracing  of  the 
Lodge,  which  bear  evident  marks  of  Jefuitical 
interference. 

It 
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It  was  in  the  Lodge  held  at  St.  Germain's 
that  the  degree  of  Chevalier  Ma^on  Ecoffois  was 
added  to  the  three  symbolical  degrees  of  EngHfh 
Mafonry.  The  conftitution,  as  imported,  appear, 
ed  too  coarfe  for  the  refined  tafte  of  our  neigh- 
bours, and  they  mufl  make  Mafonry  more  Hke 
the  occupation  of  a  gentleman.  Therefore,  the 
Englifh  degrees  of  Apprentice,  Fellow-craft,  and 
Mafter,  were  called  fvjiiboUcaL  and  the  whole  con- 
trivance  was  confidered  either  as  typical  of  fome- 
thing  more  elegant,  or  as  a  preparation  for  it. 
The  degrees  afterwards  fuper added. to  this  leave 
us  in  doubt  which  of  thefe  views  the  French  en- 
tertained of  our  Mafonry.  But  at  all  events,  this 
rank  of  Scotch  Knight  was  called  the  Jirji  degree 
of  the  Ma^on  Parfait.  There  is  a  device  belongs 
ing  10  this  Lodge  which  deferves  notice.  A  lion, 
wounded  by  an  arrow,  and  efcaped  from  the 
ftake  to  which  he  had  been  bound,  with  the 
broken  rope  fliil  about  his  neck,  is  reprefented 
lying  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  and  occupied  with 
mathematical  inftruments  which  are  lying  near 
him.  A  broken  crov^'n  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
flake.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this 
e.nblem  alludes  to  the  dethronement,  the  capti-* 
vity,  the  efcape,  and  the  afylum  of  James  II.  and 
his  hopes  of  re-eflablifliment  by  the  help  of  the 
loyal  Brethren.  This  emblem  is  worn  as  the 
gorget  of  the  Scotch  Knight.     It.  is  not  very 

certain^ 
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certain,  however,  when  this  degree  was  added, 
whether  immediately  after  king  James's  Abdica- 
tion, or  about  the  time  of  the  attempt  to  fet  his 
fon  on  the  Britifli  Throne.  But  it  is  certain, 
that  in  1716,  this  and  ftill  higher  degrees  of 
Mafonry  were  much  in  vogue  in  the  Court  of 
France.  The  refining  genius  of  the  French, 
and  their  love  of  fhow,  made  the  humble  de- 
nominations of  the  Englifh  Brethren  difgufling ; 
and  their  pallion  for  military  rank,  the  only  cha- 
rader  that  connected  them  with  the  court  of  an 
abfolute  monarch,  made  them  adapt  Free  Ma- 
fonry to  the  fame  fcale  of  public  eflimation,  and 
invent  ranks  of  Mafons  Chevaliers^  ornamented 
with  titles,  and  ribands,  and  ftars.  Thefe  were 
highly  reliihed  by  that  vain  people;  and  the  price 
of  reception,  which  was  very  high,  became  a 
tkh  fund,  that  was  generally  applied  to  relieve 
the  wants  of  the  banilhed  Britifti  and  Irifli  ad- 
herents of  the  unfortunate  Family  who  had  taken 
refuge  among  them.  Three  new  degrees,  of  No» 
vicCy  E/cve,  and  Cheva/ier,  were  foon  added,  ancj 
the  Parfa  'it  Mac 01  had  now  feven  receptions  to  go 
through,  for  each  t)f  which  a  handfgme  contribu- 
tion was  made.  Afterwards,  when  the  firft  bene- 
ficent purpofe  of  this  contribution  ceafed  to  exift, 
the  finery  that  now  glittered  in  all  the  Lodges 
made  a  liill  more  craving  demand  for  reception- 
money,  and  ingenuity  was  fet  to  work  to  invent 
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new  baits  for  the  Parfaii  Mago7i,  More  degrees 
of  chivalry  were  added,  interfperfed  with  degrees 
of  FhHofopbe^  Fellerin^  Clairvoyant^  Szc,  &c.  till 
fome  Pax  ifian  Lodges  had  forty-five  ranks  of  Ma- 
fonry,  having  fifteen  orders  of  chivalry.  For  a 
Knighthood,'  with  a  Riband  and  a  Star,  was  a 
bonne  bouche^  given  at  every  third  dep.  For  a 
long  while  thefe  degrees  of  chivalry  proceeded  on 
fome  faint  analogies  with  feveral  orders  of  chi- 
valry which  had  been  ereded  in  Europe*  All 
of  thefe  had  feme  reference  to  fome  myftical  doc- 
trines of  the  Chriftian  church,  and  were,  in  fa(^^ 
contrivances  of  the  Church  of  Rome  for  fecur- 
ing  and  extending  her  influence  on  the  laymen 
of  rank  and  fortune,  whom  fhe  retained  in  her 
fervice  by  thefe  play-things.  The  Knights  Tem- 
plars of  Jerufalem,  and  the  Knights  of  the  De- 
fert,  whofe  office  it  was  to  protect  pilgrims,  and 
to  defend  the  holy  city,  afforded  very  apt  models 
for  Mafonic  mimicry,  becaufe  the  Temple  of  So- 
lomon, and  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  always  fhared  the 
fame  fate.  Many  contefled  doctrines  of  the  theo- 
logians had  alfo  their  Chevaliers  to  defend  them. 

In  all  this  progrelTive  mummery  we  fee  much 
of  the  hand  of  the  Jefuits,  and  it  would  feem  that 
it  was  encouraged  by  the  church.  But  a  thing 
happened  which  might  eafily  have  been  forefeen. 
The  Lodges  had  become  familiar  with  this  kind 
of  invention  \  the  profelfed  objed  of  many  real 
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Orders  of  Knighthood  was  often  very  whimficaljOr 
very  refined  and  far-fetched,  and  it  required  all  the 
finefle  of  the  clergy  to  give  to  it  fome  flight  con- 
nection with  religion  or  morality.    The  Mafons, 
protected  by  their  fecrecy,  ventured  to  go  farther. 
The  declamations  in  the  lodges  by  the  Brother 
orator,  muft  naturally  refemble  the  compofitions 
of  the  ancient  fophifts,  and  confifl:  of  wire-drawn 
differtations  on  the  focial  duties,  where  every  thing 
is  amplified  and  {trained  to  hyperbole,  in  their  far- 
fetched and  fanciful  explanations  of  the  fymbols  of 
Mafonry.  Thus  accuftomed  to  allegory,  to  fiction, 
to  fineffe,  and  to  a  fort  of  innocent  hypocrify  by 
which  they  cajoled  themfelves  into  a  notion  that 
this  child's-play  had  at  bottom  a  ferious  and  im- 
portant meaning,  the  zealous  champions  of  Free 
Mafonry  found  no  inchnation  to  check  this  inven- 
tive fpirit  or  circumfcribe  its  flights.    Under  the 
protection  of  Mafonic  fecrecy,  they  planned 
fchemes  of  a  different  kind,  and  inftead  of  more 
Orders  of  Chivalry  directed  againfl  the  enemies  of 
their  faith,  they  formed  aflpciations  in  oppofition 
to  the  ridiculous  and  oppreflive  ceremonies  and  fu- 
perftitions  of  the  church.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  in  thofe  hidden  affemblies,  a  free  communica- 
tion of  fentiment  was  highly  reliflied  and  much  in- 
dulged.   It  was  foon  fufpecled  that  fuch  ufe  was 
made  of  the  covert  of  a  INIafon  Lodge  ;  and  the 
church  dreaded  the  confequcnces,  and  endeavour- 
ed 
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ed  to  fupprefs  the  Lodges.    But  in  vain.  And 
when  it  was  found,  that  even  auricular  confeffion, 
and  the  fpiritual  threatenings  of  the  church,  could 
not  make  the  Brethren  break  their  oath  of  fecre- 
cy  ;  a  full  confidence  in  their  fecurity  made  thefe 
free-thinking  Brethren  bring  forward,  with  all  the 
eagernefs  of  a  milHonar;',  fuch  fentiments  as  they 
Were  afraid  to  hazard  in  ordinary  fociety.  This 
was  long  fufpected  ;  but  the  rigours  of  the  church 
only  ferved  to  knit  the  Brethren  more  firmly  to- 
gether, and  provoked  them  to  a  more  eager  exer- 
cife  of  their  bold  criticifms.    The  Lodges  became 
fchools  of  fcepticifm  and  infidelity,  and  the  fpirit 
of  converfion  or  profelytifm  grew  every  day 
ftronger.    Cardinal  Dubois  had  before  this  time 
laboured  with  all  his  might  to  corrupt  the  minds 
of  the  courtiers,  by  patronifmg,  directly  and  indi- 
reclly,  all  fceptics  who  were  otherwife  men  of 
talents.     He  gave  the  young  courtiers  to  under- 
ftand,  that  if  he  fliould  obtain  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, they  fhould  be  entirely  freed  from  the  bi- 
gotry of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  oppreffion  of  the 
church,  and  fhould  have  the  free  indulgence  of 
their  inclinations.  His  own  plans  v/ere  difappoint- 
ed  by  his  death  :  but  the  Regent  Orleans  was 
equally  indulgent,  and  in  a  few  years  there  was 
hardly  a  man  in  France  w^ho  pretended  know- 
ledge and  reflec^on,  who  did  not  laugh  at  all  re- 
ligion. Amidlt  the  almofl  infinite  number  of  pub- 
7  lications 
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lications  from  the  French  prefTes,  there  Is  hardly 
a  dozen  to  be  found  where  the  author  attempts 
to  vindicate  religion  from  the  charges  of  univerfal 
fupenlition  and  falfehood.  And  it  muft:  be  ac- 
knowledged that  kittle  elfe  was  to  be  feen  in  the 
eflabliflied  religion  of  the  kingdom.  The  people 
found  nothing  in  Chriflianity  but  a  never-ceafmg 
round  of  infignificant  and  troublefome  ceremo- 
nies, which  confumed  their  time,  and  furnifhed  a 
fund  for  fupporting  a  fet  of  lordly  and  oppreflive 
dignitaries,  who  declared  in  the  plainefl  mann^ 
their  own  difbelief  of  their  religion,  by  their  total 
difregard  of  common  decency^  by  their  continual 
refidence  at  court,  and  by  abfolute  neglect,  and 
even  the  mofl  haughty  and  oppreflive  tn^atmcnt  of 
the  only  part  of  their  order  that  took  any  con- 
cern about  the  religious  fentiments  of  the  nation, 
namely,  the  Cures  or  parifh-priefls.  The  monks 
appeared  only  as  lazy  drones ;  but  the  parilh-priefts 
inftru<5led  the  people,  vifited  the  fick,  reconciled 
the  offender  and  the  offended,  and  were  the  great 
mediators  between  the  landlords  and  their  vafTals, 
an  office  which  endeared  them  more  to  the  people 
thanall  the  other  circumflances  of  their  profeflion. 
And  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  all  the  licentious 
wriiings  and  bitter  fatirical  tales  of  the  philofophic 
freethinkers,  fuch  as  Voltaire,  who  never  fails  to 
have  a  taunting  hit  at  the  clergy,  the  Cure  is  ge* 
nerally  an  amiable  perfonage,  a  charitable  man,  a 
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friend  to  the  poor  c-iid  unfortunate,  a  peace-ma- 
ker, and  a  man  of  piety  and  worth.  Yet  thefe 
men  were  kept  in  a  flate  of  the  moft  flavilh  and 
cruel  fubjection  by  the  higher  orders  of  the  cler- 
gy, and  ail  hopes  of  advancement  cut  off.  Rare- 
ly, hardly  ever,  does  it  happen,  that  a  Cure  be- 
comes a  Bifhop.  The  Abbes  flep  into  every  line 
of  preferment.  When  fuch  procedure  is  obferved 
by  a  whole  nation,  what  opinion  can  be  formed 
but  that  the  whole  is  a  vile  cheat  ?  This  however 
was  the  cafe  in  France,  and  therefore  iniidehiy 
was  almod  univerfal.  Nor  was  this  overftrained 
freedom  or  licentioufnefs  confined  to  rehgious  opi- 
nions. It  was  perhaps  more  naturally  directed  to 
the  reftraints  arifing  from  civil  fubordination. 
The  familiar  name  of  Brother  could  not  but  tic- 
kle the  fancy  of  thofe  of  inferior  rank,  when  they 
found  themfelves  fide  by  fide  with  perfons  whom 
they  cannot  approach  out  of  doors  but  wiuh  cau- 
tious refpecl ;  and  while  thefe  men  of  rank  have 
their  pride  lulled  a  httle,  and  perhaps  their  hearts 
a  little  foftened  by  the  hackneyed  cant  of  fenti- 
mental  declamation  on  the  topic  of  Brotherly  love 
and  Utopian  felicity,  the  others  begin  to  fancy 
the  happy  days  arrived,  and  the  light  of  philan- 
thropy beaming  from  the  eaft  and  illuminating  the 
Lodge,  llie  Garret  Pamphleteer  enjoys  his  fan« 
cied  authority  as  Senior  Warden,  and  conducts 
with  aifedionate  folemnity  the  young  nobleman, 
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who  pants  for  the  honour  of  Mafterlhip,  and  he 
pt-aifes  the  trufty  Brother  who  has  guarded  him  in 
his  perilous  journies  round  the  room.  What  topic 
of  declamation  can  be  more  agreeable  than  the 
equality  of  the  worthy  Brethren  ?  and  how  natu- 
rally will  the  Brother  Orator  in  fupport  of  this  fa- 
vourite topic,  llide  into  all  the  common-place  pic- 
tures of  human  fociety,  freed  from  all  the  anxieties 
attending  civil  diftinclion,  and  pafTmg  their  days 
in  happy  fimplicity  and  equality.    From  this  flate 
of  the  fancy,  it  is  hardly  a  ftep  to  defcant  on  the 
propriety,  the  expediency,  and  at  lafl,  the  juflice  of 
fuch  an  arrangement  of  civil  fociety ;  and  in  doing 
this,  one  cannot  avoid  taking  notice  of  the  great 
obflrudtions  to  human  felicity  which  we  fee  in 
every  quarter,  proceeding  from  the  abufes  of  thofe 
diftindions  of  rank  and  fortune  which  have  arifea 
in  the  world  :  and  as  the  mifchiefs  and  horrors  of 
fuperflition  are  topics  of  continual  declamation  to 
thofe  who  wifli  to  throw  off  the  reflraints  of  reli- 
gion ;  fo  the  opprefTion  of  the  rulers  of  this 
world,  and  the  fufferings  of  talents  and  worth  in 
inferior  ftations,  will  be  no  lefs  greedily  liftened  to 
by  all  whofe  notions  of  morality  are  not  very  pure, 
and  who  would  be  glad  to  have  the  enjoyments 
of  the  wealthy  without  the  trouble  of  labouring 
for  them.  Free  Mafonry  may  be  affirmed  to  have 
a  natural  tendency  to  fofler  fuch  levelling  wifties  j 
^nd  we  caimot  doubt  but  that  great  liberties  are 
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taken  with  thofe  fubjecis  in  the  Lodges,  efpeciaily 
in  countries  where  the  diftinclions  of  rank  and 
fortune  are  flrongly  exprelTed  and  noticed. 

But  it  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  probability  that  the 
Mafon  Lodges  were  the  feminaries  of  thefe  liber- 
tine inftrudlions.  We  have  didincl  proof  of  it,  even 
in  fome  of  the  French  degrees.     In  the  degree 
called  the  Chevalier  de  Soleil,  the  W'hole  inHruclion 
is  aimed  againd  the  edabhlhed  religion  of  the 
kingdom.    The  profelfed  object  is  the  emancipa- 
tion from  error  and  the  difcovery  of  truth.  The 
infcription  in  the  eafl  is  Sagejfe^  that  in  the  north 
is  Libetfe^  that  in  the  fouth  is  Fennete^  and  in 
the  weft  it  is  Caution  ;  terms  which  are  very  figni- 
ficant.    The  Tres  Venerable  is  Adam  ;  the  Senior 
Warden  is  Truth,  and  all  the  Brethren  are  Child- 
ren of  Truth.     The  procefs  of  reception  is  very 
well  contrived  :  the  whole  ritual  is  decent  and  cir- 
cumfpecl,  and  nothing  occurs  which  can  alarm 
the  mofl  timid.    Brother  Truth  is  afked,  What 
is  the  hour  ?  He  informs  Father  Adam,  that 
among  men  it  is  the  hour  of  darknefs,  but  that  it 
Is  mid-day  in  the  Lodge.  The  candidate  is  afked. 
Why  he  has  knocked  at  the  door,  and  what  is 
become  of  his  eight  companions  (he  is  one  of  the 
Elusy.  He  fays,  that  the  world  is  in  darknefs,  and 
his  cojnpanions  and  he  have  loft  each  other ;  that 
Hefperus^  the  ftar  of  Europe,  is  obfcured  by  clouds 
of  incenfe,  offered  up  by  fuperftition  to  defpots, 

who 
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who  have  made  themfelves  gods,  and  have  retired 
into  the  inmofl  recefles  of  their  palaces,  that  they 
may  not  be  recognifed  to  be  men,  while  their 
priefls  are  deceiving  the  people,  and  caufmg  them 
to  worfhip  thefe  divinities.  This  and  many  fmiilar 
fentiments  are  evident  allufions  to  the  pernicious 
dodrine  of  the  book  called  Origine  du  Defpotifjne 
Oriental ^whtrt  the  religion  of  all  countries  is  confi- 
dered  as  a  mere  engine  of  flate;  where  it  is  declared 
that  reafon  is  the  only  light  which  nature  has  given 
to  man  ;  that  our  anxiety  about  futurity  has  made 
us  imagine  endlefs  torments  in  a  future  world ; 
and  that  princes,  taking  advantage  of  our  weaknefs, 
have  taken  the  management  of  our  hopes  and 
fears,  and  directed  them  fo  as  to  fuit  their  own  pur- 
pofes;  and  emancipation  from  the  fear  of  death  is 
declared  to  be  the  greatefl  of  all  deliverances.  Quef- 
tions  are  put  to  the  candidate,  tending  to  difcover 
whether  and  how  far  he  may  be  trufled,  and  what 
facrifices  he  is  willing  to  make  infearch  after  truth. 

This  fliape  given  to  the  plaflic  myfleries  of  Ma- 
fonry  was  much  relifhed,  and  in  a  very  fhort  time 
this  new  path  was  completely  explored,  and  a  new 
feries  of  degrees  was  added  to  the  lift,  viz.  the 
Novice^  and  the  Elii  de  la  Verite^  and  the  Sublime 
Philofophe,  In  the  progrefs  through  thefe  degrees, 
the  Brethren  muft  forget  that  they  have  formerly 
been  Chevaliers  dc  I'Orient^  Chevaliers  de  i'Aigle^ 
when  the  fymbols  were  all  explained  as  typical 
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of  the  life  and  immortality  brought  to  light  by  the 
gofpel.  Indeed  they  are  taught  to  clafs  this  among 
the  other  clouds  which  have  been  difpelled  by  the 
fun  of  reafon.  Even  in  the  Cbcjalcrie  de  Fuiig/e 
there  is  a  twofold  explanation  given  of  the  fym- 
hols,  by  which  a  lively  imagination  may  conceive 
the  whole  hiftory  and  peculiar  dodrines  of  the 
New  Teflament,  as  being  typical  of  the  final  tri- 
umph of  reafon  and  philofophy  over  error.  An4 
perhaps  this  degree  is  the  very  firfl  ftep  in  the 
plan  of  Illumination. 

We  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  this  was  carried  to 
extremity  at  once.  But  it  is  certain,  that  before 
1743,  it  had  become  univerfal,  and  that  the 
Lodges  of  Free  Mafons  had  become  the  places  for 
making  profelytes  to  every  ftrange  and  obnoxious 
doclrine.  Theurgy,  Cofmogony,  Cabala^  and  many 
whimfical  and  myftical  doctrines  which  have  been 
grafted  on  the  diflinguifhing  tenets  and  the  pure 
morality  of  the  Jews  and  Chriftians,  were  fuh- 
jects  of  frequent  difcufTion  in  the  Lodges.  The 
celebrated  Chevalier  Ramfay  had  a  great  Ihare  in 
all  this  bufmefs.  Affcclionately  attached  to  the 
family  of  Stuart,  and  to  his  native  country,  he  had 
co-operated  heartily  with  thofe  v.  ho  endeavoured 
to  employ  Mafonry  in  the  fervice  of  the  Preten- 
der, and,  availing  himfelf  of  the  pre-eminence 
given  (at  firfl:  perhaps  as  a  courtly  compliment)  to 
Scotch  Mafonry,  he  laboured  to  fliew  that  it  e?;- 
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ifled,  and  indeed  arofe,  during  the  Crufades,  and 
thattherereallywaseithcranorderofchivalry  whofe 
bufinefs  it  was  to  rebuild  the  Chriflian  churches 
deftroyed  by  the  Saracens,  or  that  a  fraternity  of 
Scotch  Mafons  were  thus  employed  in  the  eaft, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
of  Jerufalem.  He  found  fome  facts  which  were 
thought  fufficient  grounds  for  fuch  an  opinion, 
fuch  as  the  building  of  the  college  of  thcfe  Knights 
in  London,  called  the  Temple,  which  v/as  a£lu- 
ally  done  by  the  public  Fraternity  of  Mafons 
who  had  been  in  the  holy  wars.  It  is  chiefly  to 
him  that  we  are  indebted  for  that  rage  for  Mafonic 
chivalry  which  diflinguifhes  the  French  Free  Ma- 
fonr)\  Ramfay  was  as  eminent  for  his  piety  as  he 
was  for  his  enthufiafm,  but  his  opinions  were  fm- 
gular.  His  eminent  learning,  his  elegant  talents, 
liis  amiable  character,  and  particularly  his  eflima- 
tion  at  court,  gave  great  influence  to  every  thing 
he  faid  on  a  fubjedl  which  was  merely  a  matter  of 
fafhion  and  amufement.  Whoever  has  attended 
much  to  human  affairs,  knows  the  eagernefs  with 
which  men  propagate  all  fmgular  opinions,  and 
the  delight  which  attends  their  favourable  recep- 
tion. None  are  more  zealous  than  the  apoftles 
of  infidelity  and  atheifni.  It  is  in  human  nature 
to  catch  with  grecdinefs  any  opportunity  of  doing 
what  lies  under  general  reflraint.  And  if  our 
apprehenficns  are  not  completely  quieted,  in  a 
D  4  cafe 
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cafe  \vhere  our  '^  ifhes  lead  us  flronglv  to  fome  fa- 
vourite but  hazardous  object,  \ve  are  confcious  of 
a  kind  of  felf  bullying.  This  naturally  gets  into 
our  difcourfe,  and  in  our  eagernefs  to  get  the  en- 
couragement of  joint  adventurers,  v/e  enforce  our 
tenets  with  an  energy,  and  even  a  violence,  that 
is  verv  inconfiflent  with  the  fubjecl  in  hand.  If  I 
am  an  Atheift,  and  my  neighbour  a  Theift,  there 
is  furely  nothing  that  fhould  make  me  violent  in 
iny  endeavours  to  rid  him  of  his  error.  Yet  how 
violent  were  the  people  of  this  party  in  France. 

Thefe  fads  and  obfervations  fully  account  for 
the  zeal  w^ith  which  all  this  patch-work  addition 
to  the  fimple  Free  Mafonry  of  England  was  pro- 
fecuted  in  France.  It  furprifes  us  Britons,  who 
are  accuftomed  to  confider  the  whole  as  a  m^atter 
of  amufement  for  young  men,  who  are  glad  of 
any  pretext  for  indulging  in  conviviality.  We 
generally  confider  a  man  advanced  in  life  with 
lefs  refpecl,  if  he  fhows  any  ferious  attachment 
to  fuch  things.  But  in  France,  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious reftraints  on  converfation  made  thefe  fe- 
cret  aflemblies  very  precious ;  and  they  w^ere 
m.uch  frequented  by  men  of  letters,  who  there 
found  an  opportunity  of  exprefnng  in  fafety  their 
diffatisfaclion  with  thofe  reflraints,  and  with  that 
inferiority  of  rank  and  condition  to  which  they 
were  fubjecled,  and  which  appeared  to  them- 
felves  fo  inadequate  to  their  own  talents  and  merits. 
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The  Auccafs  au  Parlement^  the  unbeneficed  Ab- 
bes, the  young"  men  of  no  fortune,  and  the  fci- 
difant  philofcphers,  formed  a  numerous  band, 
frequented  the  Lodges,  and  there  difcufled  every 
topic  of  religion  and  politics.  Specimens  of  this  oc- 
cupation appeared  from  time  to  time  in  Collections 
of  Difcourfes  delivered  by  the  Frere  Oratettr.  I 
once  had  in  my  pcffeflion  two  volumes  of  thefe 
difcourfes,  which  I  now  regret  that  I  left  in  a 
Lodge  on  the  continent,  when  my  relifh  for  Free 
Mafonr)^  had  forfaken  me.   One  of  thefc  is  a  dif- 
courfe  by  Brother  Robinet,  delivered  in  the  Lege 
des  Chevaliers  Bienfaifants  de  la  SairUe  Cite  at 
Lyons,  at  a  vifitation  by  the  Grand  Mafter  the 
Due  de  Chartrcs^  afterwards  Orleuns  and  EgalitL 
In  this  difcourfe  we  have  the  germ  and  fubflance 
of  his  noted  work,  La  Nature^  oii  Plhmme  moral 
et  phyftquc*.    In  another  difcourfe,  delivered  by 
Brother  Condorcet  in  the  Loge  des  Pbilalctbes  at 
Strafbourg,  we  have  the  outlines  of  his  poft- 
humous  work,  Le  Progres  de  rFfprit  Imniain;  and 
in  another,  delivered  by  Mirabeau  in  the  Loge  des 
Chevaliers  Bicnfaijants  at  Paris,  we  have  a  great 
deal  of  the  levelling  principles,  and  cofinopoli- 
tifmt,  which  he  thundered  from  the  tribunes 

*  And  I  may  add  the  Svjisme  ds  la  Natur:  of  Diderot, 
who  correded  the  crude-  wliims  of  Robiiict  by  the  more  re- 
fined mcchanifm  of  Hartley. 

f  Citizenfhip  of  the  World,  from  the  Greek  words  Cof- 
fnosy  world,  and  Polis-,  3  city. 
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of  thels^atlonal  Affembly.  But  the  moft  remark- 
able performances  of  this  kind  are,  the  Archives 
MyJIicO'Hcrmetiques^  and  the  Dcs  Erreurs^  et  de  la 
Verife,  The  firft  is  confidered  as  an  account, 
hifton'cal  and  dogmatical,  of  the  procedure  and 
fyflem  of  the  Lege  des  Chevaliers  Bienfaifants  at 
Lyons.  This  was  the  moft  zealous  and  fyftema- 
tical  of  al!  the  cofmopolitical  Lodges  in  France. 
It  worked  long  under  the  patronage  of  its  Grand 
Mafler  the  Due  des  Chartres^  afterwards  Orleans^ 
and  at  laft  Ph.  Egalite.  It  fent  out  many  affiliated 
Lodges,  which  were  erected  in  various  parts 
of  the  French  dominions.  The  daughter  Lodges 
at  Paris,  Strafbourg,  Lille,  Thouloufe,  took  the 
additional  title  of  Philalethes,  There  arofe  fome 
fchifms,  as  may  be  expeded,  in  an  AlTociation 
where  every  man  is  encouraged  to  broach  and  to 
propagate  any  the  mod  fmgular  opinion.  Thefe 
fchifms  were  continued  with  fome  heat,  but  were 
in  a  great  meafure  repaired  in  Lodges  which 
took  the  nam.e  of  Amis  reunis  dc  la  Verite.  One 
of  this  denomination  at  Paris  became  very  emi- 
nent. The  mother  Lodge  at  Lyons  extended  its 
correfpondence  into  Germany,  and  other  foreign 
countries,  and  fent  conftitutions  or  fyftems,  by 
which  the  Lodges  conducted  their  operations. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  fteps  by 
which  this  Lodge  acquired  fuch  an  afcendancy ; 
but  I  fee,  that  in  1769  and  1770,  all  the  refined 

or 
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or  philofophlcal  Lodges  in  Alface  and  Lorraine 
united,  and  in  a  convention  at  Lyons,  formally- 
put  themfelves  under  the  patronage  of  this  Lodge, 
cultivatec}  a  continual  correfpondence,  and  con- 
fidered  themfelves  as  profe(rnig  one  Mafonic 
Faith,  fufficiently  diftinguifhable  from  that  of 
other  Lodges.  What  this  was  we  do  not  very 
diftindly  know.  We  can  only  infer  it  from  fome 
hiflorical  circumRances.  One  of  its  favourite 
daughters,  the  Lodge  Tbcodor  von  dcrguicn  Rat/j, 
at  Munich,  became  fo  remarkable  for  difcourfes 
dangerous  to  church  and  ftate,  that  the  Kledor 
of  Bavaria,  after  repeated  admonitions  during 
a  courfe  of  five  or  fix  years,  was  obliged  to 
fupprefs  it  in  1786,  Another  of  its  fuffragan 
Lodges  at  Rcgcnfburgh  became  exceedingly 
obnoxious  to  the  ftate,  and  occafioned  fevcral 
commotions  and  infurreclions.  Another,  at 
Paris,  gradually  refined  into  the  Jacobin  club — • 
And  in  the  year  1791,  the  Lodges  in  Alface  and 
Lorraine,  with  thofe  of  Spire  and  Worms,  invited 
Culline  into  Germany,  and  delivered  Mcntz  into 
his  hands. 

When  wc  reflecl  on  thefe  hiflorical  facls,  we 
get  fome  key  to  the  better  undcrflanding  of  the 
two  performances  which  1  mentioned  as  de- 
fcriptive  of  the  opinions  and  occupations  of  this 
SeO.  of  Free-Mafons.  The  Archives  Mvftico- 
Uermciiqucs  exhibit  a  very  ft  range  mixture  of 
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Myftlcifm,  Thecfophy,  Cabaliftic  whim,  real  Sci- 
ence, Fanaticifm,  and  Freethinldng,  both  in  re« 
iigion  and  politics.  They  muft  not  be  confidered 
as  an  account  of  any  fettled  fvflem,  but  rather 
as  annals  of  the  proceedmgs  of  the  Lodge,  and 
abftradls  of  the  ftrange  dodrines  which  made 
their  fucceflive  appearance  in  it.  But  if  an  in- 
telligent and  cautious  reader  examine  them  at- 
tentively, he  will  fee,  that  the  book  is  the  work 
of  one  hand,  and  that  all  the  wonders  and  oddities 
are  caricatured,  fo  as  to  engrofs  the  general 
attention,  while  the}'  alfo  are  twifted  a  little, 
fo  that  in  one  way  or  another  they  accord  with  a 
general  fpirit  of  licentioufnefs  in  morals,  religion, 
and  politics.  Although  every  thing  is  exprelTed 
decently,  and  with  fome  caution  and  moderation, 
athelfm,  materialifm,  and  difcontent  with  civil 
fubordination,  pervade  the  whole.  It  is  a  work 
of  great  art.  By  keeping  the  ridicule  and  the 
danger  of  fuperflition  and  ignorance  continually 
in  vievv^,  the  mind  is  captivated  by  the  relief 
which  free  enquiry  and  communication  of  fenti- 
ment  feems  to  fecure,  and  we  are  put  off  our 
guard  againfl  the  rilk  of  delufion,  to  which  we 
are  expofed  when  our  judgment  is  warped  by 
our  pallions. 

The  other  book,  "  Des  Erreurs  et  de  la  Ve- 
rite,"  came  from  the  fame  fchool,  and  is  a  fort 
of  holy  fcripture,  or  at  lead  a  Talmu4  among 

the 
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the  Free  Mafons  of  France.  It  is  intended  only 
for  the  initiated,  and  is  indeed  a  my  fiery  to  any 
other  reader.  But  as  the  object  of  it  was  to 
fpread  the  favourite  opinions  of  fome  enthufiaflic 
Brethren,  every  thing  is  faid  that  does  not  di- 
rectly betray  the  fecrets  of  the  Order.  It  con- 
tains a  fyftcm  of  Theofophy  that  has  often  ap- 
peared in  the  writings  of  philofophers,  both  ia 
ancient  and  modern  times.     "  All  the  intelli- 

gence  and  moral  fentiment  that  appears  in  the 
"  univerfe,  either  directly,  as  in  the  minds  of 
*'  men,  or  indirectly,  as  an  inference  from  the 
"  marks  of  defign  that  we  fee  around  us,  fome 

of  which  fliow  us  that  men  have  acted,  and 
"  many  more  that  fome  other  intelligence  has 
"  acted,  are  confidered  as  parts  or>  portions  of 
*'  a  general  mafs  of  intelligence  which  exifls  in 

the  univerfe,  in  the  fame  manner  as  matter 
"  exiils  in  it.  This  intelligence  has  an  infcruta- 
"  ble  connection  with  the  material  part  of  the 

univerfe,  perhaps  refembling  the  connc(5tion, 
*'  equally  unfearchable,  that  fubfifls  between 
"  the  mind  and  body  of  man  ;  and  it  may  be 
"  confidered  as  the  Soul  of  the  World.  It  is  this 
"  fubftance,  the  natural  objc6t  of  wonder  and 
"  refpeft,  that  men  have  called  God,  and  have 

made  the  object  of  religious  worfhip.    In  do- 

ing  fo  they  have  fallen  into  grofs  miftakes,  and 

have  created  for  thenifelves  numberlefs  un* 

"  founded 
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founded  hopes  and  fears,  which  have  been  the 
fource  of  fuperflitioii  and  fanaticLTm,  the  inofl 
^'  deftructive  plagues  that  have  ever  afflicled  the 
"  human  race.    The  Soul  of  Man  is  feparated 
from  the  general  mafs  of  intelligence  by  fome 
"  of  the  operations  of  nature,  which  we  fl:iall  ne- 
"  ver  underfland,  juH  as  water  is  raifed  from 
the  ground  by  evaporation,  or  taken  up  by  the 
root  of  a  plant.    And  as  the  water,  after  an 
unfearchable  train  of  changes,  in  which  it 
fometimes  makes  part  of  a  flower,  fometimes 
"  part  of  an  animal,  ^c.  is  at  laft  reunited,  in 
<^  its  original  form,  to  the  great  mafs  of  waters, 
"  ready  to  run  over  the  fame  circle  again ;  fo 
the  Soul  of  Man,  after  performing  its  office, 
and  exhibiting  all  that  train  of  intellectual  phe- 
"  nomena  that  we  call  human  life,  is  at  lail 
"  f^-ailowed  up  in  the  great  ocean  of  intelli- 
gence."    The  author  then  may  fmg 

"  Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  ccgnofcere  caufas, 
"  Atque  metus  omnes  ct  inexorabile  fatum 
"  Subjecit    pedibus,    flrepitumque  Acherontis 
"  avari.'* 

For  he  has  now  got  to  his  afylum.  This  deity 
of  his  may  be  the  objecl  of  wonder,  like  every 
thing  great  and  incomprehenfible,  but  not  of 
worfhip,  as  the  moral  Governor  of  the  univerfe* 
The  hopes  are  at  an  end,  which  reft  on  our  no- 
tions 
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rions  of  the  immortality  and  individuality  of  the 
human  foul,  and  on  the  encouragement  which 
religion  holds  forth  to  believe,  that  improvement 
of  the  mind  in  the  courfe  of  this  hfe,  by  the 
exercife  of  wifdom  and  of  virtuous  difpofiticns, 
is  but  the  beginning  of  an  endlefs  progrefs  in  all 
that  can  give  delight  to  the  rational  and  well-dif- 
pofed  mind.    No  relation  now  fubfifls  between 
man  and  Deity  that  can  warm  the  heart.    But,  as 
this  is  contrary  to  fome  natural  propenfity  in  the 
human  mind,  which  in  all  acres  and  nations  has 
panted  after  fome  connetUon  with  Deity,  the  au- 
thor ftrives  to  avail  himfelf  of  fome  cold  princi- 
ples of  fymmetry  in  the  works  of  nature,  fome 
ill-fupported'  notions  of  proprietv,   and  other 
fuch  confiderations,  to  make  this  cm'una  mundi 
an  object  of  love  and  refpecl.    This  is  done  in 
greater  detail  in  another  work,  T ableau  des  rap- 
ports  entre  I'Hcmme^  DieUy  et  rUnivcrs,  which  is 
undoubtedly  by  the  fame  hand.    But  the  intelli- 
gent reader  will  readily  fee,  that  fuch  incongru- 
ous things  cannot  be  reconciled,  and  that  we  can 
expect  nothing  here  but  fophiftry.    The  author 
proceeds,  in  the  next  place,  to  confider  man  as 
related  to  man,  and  to  trace  out  the  path  to 
happinefs  in  this  life.    Here  v.  e  have  the  fame 
overilrained  morality  as  in  the  other  w^ork, 
the  fame  univerfal  benevolence,  the  lame  la- 
mentations OYQX  ^he  miferable  ftate  of  man- 
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kind,  refulting  from  the  opprefTion  of  the  power- 
ful, the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  who  have  com- 
bined againft  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  and  have 
fucceeded,  by  debalnig  their  minds,  fo  that  they 
have  become  willing  flaves.  This  could  not  have 
been  brought  about  without  the  amflance  of  fu- 
peruition*  But  the  princes  of  this  world  enlifted 
into  their  fervice  the  priefls,  who  exerted  them- 
felves  in  darkening  the  underftandings  of  men, 
and  filled  their  mjnds  with  religious  terrors. 
The  altar  became  the  chief  pillar  of  the  throne, 
and  men  were  held  in  complete  fubjeclion.  No- 
thing can  recover  them  from  this  abjed;  ftate  but 
knowledge.  While  this  difpels  their  fears,  it  will 
alfo  fnow  them  their  rights,  and  the  way  to  at- 
tain them. 

It  deferves  particularly  to  be  remarked,  that 
this  fyftem  of  opinions  (if  fuch  an  inconfiftent 
mafs  of  alfertions  can  be  called  a  fyftem)  bears 
a  great  refemblance  to  a  performance  of  To- 
land^s,  publifhed  in  1720,. called  Pantheijiicon^ 
feu  Celehr alio  Sodalitii  SccraticL  It  is  an  account 
of  the  principles  of  a  Fraternity  which  he  calls 
Socratica,  and  the  Brothers  Pantheiftae.  They 
are  fuppofed  to  hold  a  Lodge,  and  the  author 
gives  a  ritual  of  the  procedure  in  this  Lodge;  the 
ceremonies  of  opening  and  (hutting  of  the  Lodge, 
the  admiffion  of  Members  into  its  different  de- 
grees, kc,  Reafon  is  the  Sun  that  illuminates  the 
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whole,  and  Liberty  and  Equality  are  the  objedls 
of  their  occupations. 

We  fhall  fee  afterwards  that  this  book  was 
fondly  pufhed  into  Germany,  tranflated,  com- 
mented upon,  and  fo  mifreprefented,  as  to  call 
off  the  attention  from  the  real  fpirit  of  the  book, 
which  is  intentionally  wrapped  up  in  cabala  and 
enigma.  Mirabeau  was  at  much  pains  to  pro- 
cure it  notice ;  and  it  mufl  therefore  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  treafurc  of  the  cofmo-political  opi- 
nions of  the  AfTociation  of  Chevaliers  BknfaifantSy 
Philalethes^  and  Amis  Rcunis^  who  were  called 
the  improved  Lodges,  working  under  the  D.  de 
Chartres — of  thefe  there  were  266  in  1784. 
This  will  be  found  a  very  important  remark. 
Let  it  alfo  be  recollected  afterwards,  that  this 
Lodge  of  Lyons  fent  a  deputy  to  a  grand  Con- 
vention in  Germany  in  1772,  viz.  Mr,  Willer- 
mooz,  and  that  the  bufmefs  was  thought  of  fuch 
importance,  that  he  remained  there  two  years. 

The  book  Dcs  Err  curs  ct  dc  la  Vcrife,  mufl 
therefore  be  confidered  as  a  clalTical  book  of 
thefe  opinions.  We  know  that  it  originated  in 
the  Loge  des  Chcv,  Bienfaifants  at  Lyons.  We 
know  that  this  Lodge  flood  as  it  were  at  the 
head  of  French  Free  Mafonry,  and  that  the  ficti- 
tious Order  of  Mafonic  Knights  Templars  was 
formed  in  this  Lodge,  and  was  confidered  as  the 
model  of  all  the  reft  of  this  mimic  chivalry. 

K  They 
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They  proceeded  fo  far  in  this  mummery,  as  even 
to  have  the  clerical  tonfure.    The  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, his  fon,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  fome 
other  German  Princes,  did  not  fcruple  at  this 
mummery  in  their  own  perfons.  In  all  the  Lodges 
of  reception,  the  Brother  Orator  never  foiled 
to  declaim  on  the  topics  of  fuperflition,  blind  to 
the  exhibition  he  ^as  then  making,  or  indiffer- 
ent as  to  the  vile  hvpccrify  of  it.  We  have,  in  the 
lifts  of  Orators  and  Office-bearers,  many  names  of 
perfons,  who  have  had  an  opportunity  at  laft  of 
proclaiming  their  fentiments  in  public.  The 
Abbe  Sieyes  was  of  the  Lodge  of  Philalethes  at 
Paris,  and  alfo  at  Lyons.    Lequinio,  author  of 
the  mofl  proSigate  book  that  ever  difgraced  a 
prefs,  the  Prejuges  vaincw  par  la  Raifcn^  was 
Warden  in  the  Lodge  Compacte  S-cciale,  Def- 
premenil,  Bailly,  Fauchet,  Maury,  Mounier, 
were  of  the  fame  fyilem,  though  in  different 
Lodges.    They  were  called  Martinifts,  from  a 
St.  Martin,  who  formed  a  fchifm  in  the  fyftem  of 
the  Chevaliers  Bienfaijants^  of  v/hich  we  have 
not  any  very  precife  account.    Mercier  gives 
fome  account  of  it  in  his  Tableau  de  Paris^  and 
in  his  Anne  2440.    The  breach  alarmed  the 
Brethren,  and  occafioned  great  heats.    But  it 
was  healed,  and  the  Fraternity  took  the  name 
of  Mi/a  du  Rcn  'is^  which  is  an  anagram  of  dcs 
A?nh  Reunis,  The  Bifhop  of  Autun,  the  man  fo 
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bepraifed  as  the  benevolent  Citizen  of  the 
World,  the  friend  of  mankind  and  of  good  or- 
der, was  Senior  Warden  of  another  Lodge  at  Pa- 
ris, eftablifhed  ::i  1786,  (I  think  chiefly  by  Or- 
leans and  himfelf,)  which  afterwards  became  the 
Jacobin  Club.  In  fhort,  we  may  aflert  with  con- 
fidence, that  the  Mafon  Lodges  in  France  were 
the  hot-beds,  where  the  feeds  were  fo\^Ti,  and  ten- 
derly reared,  of  all  the  pernicious  dodrines  which 
foon  after  choaked  every  moral  or  religious  culti- 
vation, and  have  made  the  Society  worfe  than  a 
wafte,  have  made  it  a  noifome  marfh  of  human 
corruption,  filled  with  every  rank  and  poifonous 
weed. 

Thefe  Lodges  were  frequented  by  perfons  of 
all  ranks,  and  of  every  profeflion.  The  idle  and 
the  frivolous  found  amufement,  and  glittering 
things  to  tickle  their  fatiated  fancies.  There  they 
became  the  dupes  of  the  declamations  of  the 
crafty  and  licentious  Abbes,  and  writers  of  every 
denomination.  Mutual  encouragement  in  the 
indulgence  of  hazardous  thoughts  and  opi- 
nions which  flatter  our  wifties  or  propenfities 
is  a  lure  which  few  minds  can  refift.  I  believe 
that  moft  men  have  felt  this  in  fome  period  of 
their  lives.  I  can  find  no  other  way  of  accounting 
for  Ihe  company  that  1  have  fometimes  feen  in  a 
Mafon  Lodge.  The  Lodge  de  la  Farfaite  Intelligence 
at  Liege,  contained,  in  December  1770,  the  Prince 
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Bifhop,  and  the  greateft  part  of  his  Chapter,  and 
all  the  Office-bearers  were  dignitaries  of  the 
church ;  yet  a  difcourfe  given  by  the  Brother 
Orator  was  as  poignant  a  fatire  on  fuperflition 
and  credulity,  as  if  it  had  been  written  by  Yo\- 
taire.  It  was  under  the  aufpices  of  this  Lodge 
that  the  collection  of  difcourfes,  which  I  men- 
tioned above,  was  publiflied,  and  there  is  no  fault 
found  with  Brother  Robinet,  nor  Brother  Con- 
dorcet.  Indeed  the  Trefonciers  of  Liege  were 
proverbial,  even  in  Brabant,  for  their  Epicurifm 
in  the  mofl  extenfive  fenfe  of  the  word. 

Thus  was  corruption  fpread  over  the  kingdom 
under  the  mafk  of  moral  infi:rudion.  For  thefe 
difcourfes  were  full  of  the  mofl  refined  and 
ftrained  morality,  and  florid  paintings  of  L^to* 
pian  felicity,  in  a  ftate  where  all  are  Brothers 
and  citizens  of  the  world.  But  alas!  thefe  wire- 
drawn principles  feem  to  have  had  little  influence 
on  the  hearts,  even  of  thofe  who  could  befl  difplay 
their  beauties.  Read  the  tragedies  of  Voltaire, 
and  fome  of  his  grave  performances  in  profe— 
What  man  is  there  who  feems  better  to  know 
his  Mafl:er*s  will  ?  No  man  exprefles  with  more 
propriety,  with  more  exaclnefs,  the  feelings  of 
a  good  mind.  No  man  feems  more  fenfible  of 
the  immutable  obligation  of  jufl:ice  and  of  truth. 
Yet  this  man,  in  his  tranfaclions  with  his  book- 
fellers,  with  the  very  men  to  whom  he  was  im- 
mediately 
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mediately  indebted  for  his  affluence  and  his  fame, 
was  repeatedly,  nay  inceflantly,  guilty  of  the 
meaneft,  the  vilelt  tricks.  When  he  fold  a  \vork 
for  an  enormous  price  to  one  bookfeller,  (even  to 
Cramer,  whom  he  really  refpecled,)  he  took  care 
that  a  furreptitious  edition  fhould  appear  in  Hol- 
land, almoft  at  the  fame  moment.  Proof-fheets 
have  been  traced  from  Ferney  to  Amflerdam. 
When  a  friend  of  Cramer's  expoflulated  with 
Voltaire  on  the  injuftice  of  this  conducl,  he  faid, 
grinning.  Oh  le  bon  Cramer — eh  bien — //  n^a  que 
ctre  du  parti — he  may  take  a  (hare — he  will  not 
give  me  a  livre  the  lefs  for  the  firfl  piece  I  of- 
fer him.  Where  fhall  we  fee  more  tendernefs, 
more  honour,  more  love  of  every  thing  that  is 
good  and  fair,  than  in  Diderot's  Pcre  dc  Famille? 
— Yet  this  man  did  not  fcruple  to  fell  to  the  Em- 
prefs  of  RufTia  an  immenfe  library,  which  he  did 
not  poffefs,  for  an  enormous  price,  having  got 
her  promife  that  it  fhould  remain  in  his  poffef- 
fion  in  Paris  during  his  life.  When  her  ambaf- 
fador  wanted  to  fee  it,  after  a  year  or  two's  pay- 
ments, and  the  vifitation  could  be  no  longer 
Itaved  off,  Diderot  was  obliged  to  fet  off  in  a 
hurry,  and  run  through  all  the  bookfellers  (hops 
in  Germany,  to  help  him  to  fill  his  empty  fhelves. 
He  had  the  gocd  fortune  to  fave  appearances — 
but  the  trick  took  air,  becaufe  he  had  been  nig- 
gardly in  his  attention  to  the  ambafiador's  fecre- 
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tary.  This,  however,  did  not  hinder  him  from 
honouring  his  Imperial  pupil  with  a  vifit.  He  ex- 
pelled adoration,  as  the  light  of  the  world,  and 
was  indeed  received  by  the  Ruffian  courtiers  with 
all  the  childifh  fondnefs  that  they  feel  for  every 
Parifian  mode.  But  they  did  not  underftand 
him,  and  as  he  did  not  like  to  lofe  money  at 
play,  they  did  not  long  court  his  company.  He 
found  his  pupil  too  clearfighted.  Ces  phiiofophes, 
faid  {ht^  font  beaux ^  vus  ckloin;  mais  de  plus  presy 
k  diamant  parait  cryJiaL  He  had  contrived  a 
poor  ftory,  by  which  he  hoped  to  get  his  daugh- 
ter married  in  parade,  and  portioned  by  her  Ma. 
jefly— but  it  was  feen  through,  and  he  was  dif- 
appointed. 

When  we  fee  the  inefficacy  of  this  refined  hu* 
manity  on  thefe  two  apoflles  of  philofophical  \ir» 
tue,  we  fee  ground  for  doubting  of  the  propriety 
and  expediency  of  trufling  entirely  to  it  for  the 
peace  and  happinefs  of  a  ftate,  and  we  fhoulci 
be  on  our  guard  when  we  liflen  to  the  florid 
fpeeches  of  the  Brother  Orator,  and  his  congra- 
tulations on  the  emancipation  from  fuperflition 
and  oppreffion,  which  will  in  a  fhort  time  be 
effectuated  by  the  Chevaliers  Bienfaifanis^  the 
Thllalethes^  or  any  other  feci  of  cofmo-politica] 
Brethren. 

I  do  not  mean  by  all  this  to  maintain,  that 
-  the  IVIafou  Lodges  were  the  fole  corrupters  of 

the 
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the  public  mind  in  France. —  No. — In  all  nations 
that  have  made  much  progrefs  in  cultivation, 
there  is  a  great  tendency  to  corruption,  and  it 
requires  all  the  vigilance  and  exertions  of  ma- 
giftrates,  and  of  moral  inftruftors,  to  prevent  the 
fpreading  of  licentious  principles  and  maxims  of 
conduft.  They  arife  naturally  of  themfelves,  as 
weeds  in  a  rich  foil ;  and,  like  weeds,  they  are 
pernicious,  only  becaufe  they  are,  where  they 
(hould  not  be,  in  a  cultivated  field.  Virtue  is  the 
cultivation  of  the  human  foul,  and  not  the  mere 
polTeflion  of  good  difpofitions ;  all  men  have  thefe 
in  fome  degree,  and  occafionally  exhibit  them. 
But  virtue  fuppofes  exertion  ;  and,  as  the  huf- 
bandman  muft  be  incited  to  his  laborious  taik  by 
fome  cogent  motive,  fo  mufl  man  be  prompted 
to  that  exertion  which  is  neceiTary  on  the  part  of 
every  individual  for  the  very  exiflence  of  a  great 
fociety :  For  man  is  indolent,  and  he  is  luxu- 
rious ;  he  wiflies  for  enjoyment,  and  this  with 
little  trouble.  The  lefs  fortunate  envy  the  enjoy- 
ments of  others,  and  repine  at  their  own  in- 
ability to  obtain  the  like.  They  fee  the  idle  in 
affluence.  Few,  even  of  good  men,  have  the  can- 
dour, nay,  I  may  call  it  the  wifdom,  to  think  on 
the  aftivity  and  the  labour  which  had  procured 
thofe  comforts  to  the  rich  or  to  their  anceltors  ; 
and  to  believe  that  they  are  idle  only  becaufe  they 
are  wealthy,  but  would  be  adive  if  they  were 
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needy.  Such  fpontaneous  reflexions  cannot  be 
expected  in  perfons  who  are  engaged  in  unceafing 
labour,  to  procure  a  very  moderate  fhare  (In 
their  eflimation  at  leafl)  of  the  comforts  of 
life.  Yet  fuch  reflexions  would,  in  the  main,  be 
jufl,  and  furely  they  would  greatly  tend  to  quiet 
the  minds  of  the  unfuccefsful. 

This  excellent  purpofe  may  be  greatly  forward- 
ed by  a  national  eftabhfhment  for  moral  inftruc- 
tion  and  admonition ;  and  if  the  pubHc  inftruc- 
tors  fhould  add  all  the  motives  to  virtuous  mo- 
deration which  are  fuggefled  by  the  confidera- 
tions  of  genuine  religion,  every  advice  would 
have  a  tenfold  influence.  Religious  and  moral 
inflructions  are  therefore,  in  their  own  nature, 
unequivocal  fupports  to  that  moderate  exertion 
of  the  authority  arifmg  from  civil  fubordination, 
which  the  moft  refined  philanthropift  or  cofmo, 
■polite  acknowledges  to  be  neceffary  for  the  very 
exigence  of  a  great  and  cultivated  fociety.  I 
have  never  feen  a  fcheme  of  Utopian  happinefs 
that  did  not  contain  fome  fyflem  of  education, 
and  I  cannot  conceive  any  fyflem  of  education  of 
which  moral  inftruction  is  not  a  principal  part. 
Such  eftablifhments  are  dictates  of  nature,  and 
obtrude  themfelves  on  the  mind  of  every  perfon 
who  begins  to  form  plans  of  civil  union.  And  in 
all  exiiling  focieties  they  have  indeed  been  formed, 
Jind  are  confidered  as  the  greateft  corrector 
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and  foother  of  thofe  difcontents  that  are  unavoid- 
able in  the  minds  of  the  unfuccefsful  and  the  un- 
fortunate. The  magiftrate,  therefore,  who.^e  pro- 
feflional  habits  lead  him  frequently  to  exert  himfelf 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  peace,  cannot  but  fee 
the  advantages  of  fuch  ftated  remembrancers  of 
our  duty.  He  will  therefore  fupport  and  cherifli 
this  public  cftablifliment,  which  fo  evidently  alTifts 
him  in  his  beneficent  and  important  labours. 

But  all  the  evils  of  fociety  do  not  fpring  from 
the  difcontents  and  the  \-ices  of  the  poor.  T  he 
rich  come  in  for  a  large  and  a  confpicuous  fliare. 
They  frequently  abufe  their  advantages.  Pride 
and  haughty  behaviour  on  their  part  rankle  in 
the  breafts,  and  afFecl  the  tempers  of  their  infe- 
riors, already  fretted  by  the  hardfliips  of  their 
own  condition.  The  rich  alfo  are  luxurious ; 
and  are  often  needy.  Grafping  at  every  mean  of 
gratification,  they  are  inattentive  to  the  rights  of 
inferiors  whom  they  defpife,  and,  defpifmg,  op- 
prefs.  Perhaps  their  own  fuperiority  has  been 
acquired  by  injuflice.  Perhaps  moft  fovereign- 
ties  have  been  acquired  by  oppreflion.  Princes 
and  Rulers  are  but  men;  as  fuch,  they  abufe  many 
of  their  greatefl  bleffmgs.  Obferving  that  religious 
hopes  make  the  good  refigned  under  the  hard- 
Ihips  of  the  prefenc  fcene,  and  that  its  terrors 
frequently  reflrain  the  bad  ;  they  avail  themfelves 
(jf  thefe  obfervations,  and  fupport  religion  as  an 
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engine  of  ftate,  and  a  mean  of  their  ovm  fecurlty. 
But  they  are  not  contented  -with  its  real  advan- 
tages ;  and  they  are  much  more  afraid  of  the  re- 
fentment  and  the  crimes  of  the  offended  profligate, 
than  of  the  murmurs  of  the  fuffering  worthy. 
Therefore  they  encourage  fuperftition,  and  call 
to  iheir  aid  the  vices  of  the  priellhood.  The  priefls 
are  men  of  like  paffions  as  other  men,  and  it  is 
no  ground  of  pecuHar  blame  that  they  alfo  fre- 
quently yield  to  the  temptations  of  their  fituation. 
They  are  encouraged  to  the  indulgence  of  the 
love  of  influence  natural  to  all  men,  and  they  heap 
terror  upon  terror,  to  fubdue  the  minds  of  men, 
and  darken  their  underftandings.  Thus,  the  moft 
honourable  of  all  employments,  the  moral  in- 
fix uction  of  ihe  fiate,  is  degraded  to  a  vile  trade, 
and  is  practifcd  with  all  the  deceit  and  rapacity 
of  any  other  trade ;  and  religion,  from  being 
the  honour  and  the  fafeguard  of  a  nation,  be- 
comes its  greateft  difgrace  and  curfc* 

When  a  nation  has  fallen  into  this  lamentable 
ftate,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  reform.  Al- 
though nothing  would  fo  immediately  and  fo 
completely  remove  all  ground  of  complaint,  as  the 
re-eHablifning  private  virtue,  this  is  of  ail  others 
the  kail  lil^ely  to  be  adopted.  The  really  worthy, 
who  fee  the  mifchief  where  it  aclually  is,  but  who 
view  this  life  as  the  fchool  of  improvement,  and 
know  that  man  is  to  be  made  perfect  through 
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fuffering,  are  the  laft  perfons  to  complain.  The 
worthlefs  are  the  mod  dhcontented,  the  moft 
noify  '*n  their  complaints,  and  the  leaf!  fcrupulous 
about  the  means  of  redrefs.  Not  to  improve  the 
nation,  but  to  advance  themfelves,  they  turn  the. 
attention  to  th'?  abufes  of  power  and  influence. 
And  they  begin  their  attack  \vhere  they  think 
the  place  moll  defencelefs,  and  where  perhaps 
they  expect  afTidance  fromadifcontented  garrifon. 
They  attack  fuperftition,  and  are  not  at  all  folici- 
tous  that  true  religion  fhall  not  fuffer  along  with 
it.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  with  any  dired  intention  to 
ruin  the  ftate,  but  merely  to  obtain  indulgence  for 
themfelves  and  the  co-operation  of  the  wealthy. 
They  exped  to  be  liftened  to  by  many  who  wifh 
for  the  fame  indulgence  ;  and  thus  it  is  that  reli- 
gious free-thinking  is  generally  the  firft  ftep  of 
anarchy  and  revolution.  For  in  a  corrupted  ftate, 
perfons  of  all  ranks  have  the  fame  licentious  wiflies, 
and  if  fuperftitious  fear  be  really  an  ingredient 
of  the  human  mind,  it  requires  fome  Jiruggle  to 
(hake  it  off.  Nothing  is  fo  effedual  as  mutual  en- 
couragement, and  therefore  all  join  againfl  prieft- 
craft ;  even  the  rulers  forget  their  intereft,  which 
ftiould  lead  them  to  fupport  it.  In  fuch  a  ftate, 
the  pure  morality  of  true  religion  vaniflies  from 
the  fight.  There  is  commonly  no  remains  of  il 
in  the  religion  of  the  nation,  and  therefore  all 
goes  togetbert 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps  there  never  was  a  nation  where  all 
thefe  co-operating  caufes  had  acquired  greater 
ftrength  than  in  France.  Oppreflions  of  all  kinds 
were  at  a  height.     The  luxuries  of  life  were  en- 
joyed exclufively  by  the  upper  clafles,  and  this  in 
the  higheft  degree  of  refinement ;  fo  that  the  de- 
fires  of  the  reft  were  whetted  to  the  utmoft.  Re- 
ligion appeared  in  its  worft  form,  and  feemed 
calculated  folely  for  procuring  eftablifhments  for 
the  younger  fons  of  the  infolent  and  ufelefs  no- 
blefle.    The  morals  of  the  higher  orders  of  the 
clergy  and  of  the  laity  were  equally  corrupted. 
Thoufands  of  literary  men  were  excluded  by  their 
flation  from  all  hopes  of  advancement  to  the 
more  refpeclable  offices  in  the  church.  Thefe 
vented  their  difcontents  as  far  as  there  was  fafety, 
and  were  encouraged  by  many  of  the  upper  clafles, 
who  joined  them  in  their  fatires  on  the  priefthood. 
The  clergy  oppofed  them,  it  is  true,  but  feebly, 
becaufe  they  could  not  fupport  their  oppofition 
by  examples  of  their  own  nrtuous  behaviour,  but 
were  always  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  power 
of  the  church,  the  very  object  of  hatred  and  dif- 
guft.    The  whole  nation  became  infidel ;  and 
when  in  a  few  inftances  a  worthy  Cure  uttered 
the  Irnall  ftill  voice  of  true  religion,  it  was  not 
heard  amidft  the  general  noife  of  fatire  and  re- 
proach.   The  mifconduct  of  adminiftration,  and 
the  abufe  of  the  public  treafures,  were  every  day 
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growing  more  impudent  and  glaring,  and  expofed 
the  government  to  continual  criticifm.    But  it 
was  flill  too  powerful  to  fuft'er  this  to  proceed  to 
extremities ;  while  therefore  infidelity  and  loofe 
fentiments  of  morality  palTed  unpunifhed,  it  was 
flill  very  hazardous  to  publifh  any  thing  againft 
the  ftate.    It  was  in  this  refpeft  chiefly,  that  the 
Mafon  Lodges  contributed  to  the  diiTemination  of 
dangerous  opinions,  and  they  were  employed  for 
this  purpofe  all  over  the  Idngdom.    This  is  not  an 
affertion  hazarded  merely  on  account  of  its  pro- 
bability.  Abundant  proof  will  appear  by  and  by» 
that  the  moft  turbulent  charaders  in  the  nation 
frequented  the  Lodges.    We  cannot  doubt,  but 
that  under  this  covert  they  indulged  their  faclious 
difpofitions;  nay,  we  (hall  fmd  the  greateft  part 
of  the  Lodges  of  France,  converted,  in  the  courfe 
of  a  very  few  weeks,  into  correfponding  political 
focieties. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  turn  our  eyes  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  Free  Mafonry  in  Germany  and  the  north 
of  Europe ;  there  it  took  a  more  ferious  turn. 
Free  Mafonry  was  imported  into  Germany  fome- 
what  later  than  into  France.  The  firfl:  German 
Lodge  that  we  have  any  account  of  is  that  at  Co- 
logne, ereded  in  171 6,  but  very  foon  fupprelTed. 
Before  the  year  1725  there  were  many,  both  in 
Proteftant  and  Catholic  Germany.     Thofe  of 
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Wetzlar,  Frankfort  on  theMayne,  Brunfwick,  and 
Hamburg,  are  the  oldefl,  and  their  priority  is 
doubtful.  All  of  them  received  their  inftitution 
from  Er;;land,  arid  had  patents  from  a  mother 
Lodge  in  London.  All  feem  to  have  got  the  myf- 
tery  through  the  fame  channel,  the  banifhed 
friends  of  the  Stuart  family.  Many  of  thefc 
were  Catholicks,  and  entered  into  the  fervice  of 
Auftria  and  the  Catholick  princes. 

The  true  hofpitaliry,  that  is  no  where  more 
confpicuous  than  in  the  character  of  the  Germans, 
made  this  inflitution  a  moft  agreeable  and  ufeful 
pafTport  to  thefe  gentlemen;  and  as  many  of  them 
were  in  military  ilations,  and  in  garrifon,  they 
found  it  a  very  eafy  matter  to  fet  up  Lodges  in  all 
parts  of  Germany.  Thefe  afforded  a  VGvy  agree- 
able  pailime  to  the  officers,  who  had  little  to  oc- 
cupy them,  and  were  already  accuflomed  to  a 
fubordination  which  did  not  affect  "their  vanity  oa 
account  of  family  dillindions.  As  the  Enfign  and 
the  General  were  equally  gentlemen,  the  allegory 
or  play  of  univerfal  Brotherhood  was  neither 
novel  nor  difgufting.  Free  Mafonry  was  then  of 
the  fnnpleft  form,  confifting  of  the  three  degrees 
of  Apprentice,  Fellow-craft,  and  Mafter.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  the  Germans  had  been  long  ac- 
cuflomed to  the  word,  the  fign,  and  the  gripe  of 
the  Mafons,  and  fome  other  handicraft  trades.  In 
many  parts  of  Germany  there  was  a  diHin^tion 

of 
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of  Operative  Mafons  into  Wort-Maurers  and 
Schrift-Maurers.  The  Wort-Maurers  had  no 
other  proof  to  give  of  their  having  been  regularly 
brought  up  to  the  trade  of  builders,  but  the  word 
and  figns ;  the  Schrift-Maurers  had  written  in- 
dentures to  fliew.  There  are  extant  and  in  force, 
borough-laws,  enjoining  the  Mafters  of  Mafons  to 
give  employment  to  journeymen  who  had  the 
proper  words  and  fjgn.  In  particular  it  appears, 
that  fome  cities  had  more  extenfive  privileges  in 
this  refpecT:  than  others.  The  word  given  at 
Wetzlar,  the  feat  of  the  great  council  of  revifiou 
for  the  empire,  entitled  the  pofTeflbr  to  work  over 
the  whole  empire.  We  may  infer  from  the  pro- 
cefles  and  decifions  in  fome  of  thofe  municipal 
courts,  that  a  mafler  gave  a  word  and  token  for 
each  year's  progrefs  of  his  apprentice.  He  gave 
the  word  of  the  incorporated  Imperial  city  or 
borough  on  which  he  depended,  and  alfo  a  word 
peculiar  to  himfelf,  by  which  all  his  own  pupils 
could  recogiiife  each  other.  1  his  mode  of  recog- 
nifance  was  probably  the  only  document  of  edu- 
cation in  old  times,  while  writing  was  confined  to 
a  very  fmall  part  of  the  community.  AVhen  we 
reflect  on  the  nature  of  the  German  empire,  a 
confederation  of  fmall  independent  ftates,  we  fee 
that  this  profelTion  cannot  keep  pace  with  the 
other  mechanic  arts,  unlefs  its  practitioners  are 
invefted  with  greater  privileges  than  others.  Their 
5  great 
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great  works  exceed  the  llrength  of  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  the  workmen  mufl  be 
brought  together  from  a  diflance.  Their  alTociation 
mufl  therefore  be  more  cared  for  by  the  public  *. 

When  Englifh  Free  Mafonary  was  carried  in- 
to Germany,  it  was  hofpitabiy  received.  It  re- 
quired little  effort  to  give  it  refpeclability,  and  to 
make  it  the  occupation  of  a  gentleman,  and  its 
fecrets  and  myfteries  were  not  fuch  novelties  as  in 
France.  It  fpread  rapidly,  and  the  fimple  topic 
of  Brotherly  love  was  fufficient  for  recommend- 
ing it  to  the  honefl  and  hofpitable  Germans.  But 
it  foon  took  a  very  different  turn.  The  German 
charader  is  the  very  oppofite  of  frivolity.  It  tends 
to  ferioufnefs,  and  requires  ferious  occupation. 
The  Germans  are  eminent  for  their  turn  for  invef- 
tigation;  and  perhaps  they  indulge  this  to  excefs. 
We  call  them  plodding  and  dull,  becaufe  we  have 
little  relilh  for  enquiry  for  its  own  fake.  But  this  is 
furely  the  occupation  of  a  rational  nature,  and 
defences  any  name  but  ftupidity.  At  the  fame 
time  it  mufl:  be  acknovvledged,  that  the  fpirit  of 
enquiry  requires  regulation  as  much  as  any  pro- 
penfity  of  the  human  mind.  But  it  appears  that 
the  Germans  are  not  nice  in  their  choice  of  their 

*  Note  the  "Wort  or  Gruis- Maurer  were  abolifhed  by  an 
Imperial  edic^  in  1731,  and  none  were  intitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  corporation  but  fuch  as  could  (hew  written  in- 
dcnture3. 
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objefts ;  it  appears  that  fingularity,  and  wonder, 
and  difficulty  of  refearch,  are  to  them  irrefift- 
ible  recommendations  and  incitements.  They  have 
always  exhibited  a  ftrong  predilection  for  every 
thing  that  is  wonderful,  or  folemn,  or  terrible  ; 
and  in  fpite  of  the  great  progrefs  which  men 
have  made  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  two  lafl:  centu- 
ries, in  the  knowledge  of  nature,  a  progrefs  too 
in  which  we  fhould  be  very  unjuft:  if  we  did  not 
acknowledge  that  the  Germans  have  been  gene- 
rally in  the  foremoO:  ranks,  the  grofs  abfurdities 
of  magic,  exorcifm,  witchcraft,  fortune-telling, 
tranfmutation  of  metals,  and  univerfal  medicine, 
have  always  had  their  zealous  partizans,  who 
have  liftened  with  greedy  ears  to  the  nonfenfe 
and  jargon  of  fanatics  and  cheats ;  and  though 
they  every  day  faw  examples  of  many  who  had 
been  ruined  or  rendered  ridiculous  by  their  cre- 
dulity, every  new  pretender  to  fecrets  found  num- 
bers ready  to  liften  to  him,  and  to  run  over  the 
fame  courfe. 

Free^Mafonry,  profefTmg  myfteries,  inflantly 
roufed  all  thefe  people,  and  the  Lodges  appeared  to 
the  adventurers  who  wanted  to  profit  by  the  en- 
thufiafm  or  the  avarice  of  their  dupes,  the  fifteft 
places  in  the  world  for  the  fcene  of  their  opera- 
tions. The  Rofycrucians  were  the  firft  who 
availed  themfelves  of  the  opportunity.  This  was 
not  the  Society  which  had  appeared  formerly  un- 
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der  that  name,  and  was  now  extinct,  but  a  fet 
of  Alchy mills,  pretenders  to  the  tranfmutation 
of  metals  and  the  univerfal  medicine,  who,  the 
better  to  inveigle  their  votaries,  had  mixed  with 
their  own  tricks  a  good  deal  of  the  abfurd 
fuperftitions  of  that  fe^^l:,  in  order  to  give  a 
greater  air  of  my  fiery  to  the  whole,  to  pro- 
trael  the  time  of  inftruction,  and  to  afford  more 
room  for  evafions,  by  making  fo  many  difficult 
conditions  neceffary  for  perfecting  the  grand 
work,  that  the  unfortunate  gull,  who  had  thrown 
away  his  time  and  his  money,  might  believe 
that  the  failure  was  owing  to  his  own  incapacity 
or  unfitnefs  for  being  the  poffeffor  of  the  grand 
fecret.  Thefe  cheats  found  it  convenient  to  make 
Mafonry  one  of  their  conditions,  and  by  a  fmall 
degree  of  art,  perfuaded  their  pupils  that  they 
were  the  only  true  Mafons.  Thefe  Rofycrucian 
Lodges  were  foon  eftabliihed,  and  became  nume- 
rous, becaufe  their  myfceries  were  addreffed,  both 
to  the  curiofity,  the  fenfuality,  and  the  avarice 
of  men.  They  became  a  very  formidable  band, 
adopting  the  conflitution  of  the  Jefuits,  dividing, 
the  Fraternity  into  circles,  each  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  its  own  fuperior,  known  to  the 
prefident,  but  known  to  the  individuals  of  the- 
Lodges.  Thefe  fuperiors  were  connected  with  each 
other  in  a  way  known  only  to  thenifelves,  and 
the  whole  was  under  one  General.    At  leafl:  this- 
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the  account  which  they  wifli  to  be  believed. 
If  it  be  juft,  nothing  but  the  abfurdity  of  the 
oflenfible  motives  of  their  occupations  could  have 
prevented  this  combination  from  carr)'ing  on 
fchemes  big  with  hazard  to  the  peace  of  the 
world.  But  the  Rofycrucian  Lodges  have  al- 
ways been  confidered  by  other  Free  Mafons  as 
bad  Societies,  and  as  grofs  fchifmatics.  This  did 
not  hinder,  however,  their  alchemical  and  me- 
dical fecrets  from  being  frequently  introduced 
into  the  Lodges  of  fimple  Free  Mafonry  ;  and  in 
like  manner,  exorcifm,  or  ghoft-raifmg,  magic, 
and  other  grofs  fuperflitions,  were  often  held 
out  in  their  meetings  as  attainable  myfleries, 
which  would  be  immenfe  acquifitions  to  the  Fra- 
ternity, without  any  necelTity  of  admitting  along 
with  them  the  religious  deliriums  of  the  Rofy- 
crucians. 

In  1743,  Baron  Hilnde,  a  gentleman  of  honour- 
able charafter  and  independent  fortune,  was  in 
Paris,  where  he  faid  he  had  got  acquainted  with  the 
Earl  of  Kilmarnock  and  fome  other  gentlemen 
who  were  about  the  Pretender,  and  learned  from 
them  that  they  had  fome  wonderful  fecrets  in 
their  Lodges.  He  was  admitted,  through  the  me- 
dium of  that  nobleman,  and  of  a  Lord  Clifford, 
and  his  Mafonic  patent  was  figned  George  (faid 
to  be  the  fignature  of  Kilmarnock).  FTunde  had 
attached  himfclf  to  the  fortunes  of  xhe  Pretender, 
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ill  hopes  (as  he  fays  hiiiifelf)  of  rifing  in  the 
world  under  his  protection.    The  mighty  fecret 
was  this.    "  When  the  Order  of  Knights  Tem- 
"  plars  -^-as  abolifhed  by  PhiHp  the  Fair,  and 
"  cruelly  perfecuted,  fome  worthy  perfons  efcap- 
ed,  and  took  refuge  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  where  they  concealed  themfelves  in 
caves.    Thefe  perfons  pofielTed  the  true  fecrets 
*^  of  Mafonry,  which  had  always  been  in  that 
Order,  having  been  acquired  by  the  Knights, 
"  during  their  fervices  in  the  Eaft,  from  the  pil- 
"  grims  whom  they  occafionally  protected  or  de- 
**  livered.    The  Chevaliers  de  la  Rofe-Croix  con- 
"  tinned  to  have  the  fame  duties  as  formerly, 
^  though  robbed  of  their  emolumentSv    In  fine, 
every  true  Mafon  is  a  Knight  Templar/'  It 
is  very  true  that  a  clever  fancy  can  accommo- 
date the  ritual  of  reception  of  the  Chevalier  dc 
tEpee^  kc.  to  fomething  like  the  inftitution  of 
the  Knights  Templars,  and  perhaps  this  explana- 
tion of  young  Zerobabel's  pilgrimage,  and  of  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple  by  Ezra,  is  the  mcit 
figniflcant  explanation  that  has  been  given  of  the 
meagre  fymbols  of  Free  Mafonry. 
.  When  Baron  Hunde  returned  to  Germxany,  he 
exhibited  to  fome  friends  his  extenfive  powers  for 
propagating  this  fyflem  of  Mafonry,  and  made 
a  few  Knights.    But  he  was  not  very  active. 
Probably 'the  failure  of  the  Pretender's  attempt 

to 
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to  recover  the  throne  of  his  anceftors  had  put  an 
end  to  Hunde's  hopes  of  maldng  a  figure.  In 
the  mean  time  Free  Mafonry  was  cultivated  with 
zeal  in  Germany,  and  many  adventurers  found 
their  advantage  in  fupporting  particular  fchifms. 

But  in  1756,  or  1757,  a  complete  revolution 
took  place.    The  French  officers  who  were  pri- 
foners  at  large  in  Berlin,  undertook,  with  the  af- 
furance  peculiar  to  their  nation,  to  inftrucl  the 
fimple  Germans  in  every  thing  that  enibellifhes 
fociety.    They  faid,  that  the  homefpun  Free  Ma- 
fonry, which  had  been  imported  from  England, 
was  fit  only  for  the  unpolifhed  minds  of  the  Bri- 
tifh ;  but  that  in  France  it  had  grown  into  an 
elegant  fyftem,  fit  for  the  profefTion  of  Gentle- 
men.   Nay,  they  faid,  that  the  Englifh  were  ig* 
norant  of  true  Mafonry,  and  poffeiTed  nothing 
but  the  introdudlion  to  it ;  and  even  this  was  not 
underftood  by  them.    When  the  ribbands  and 
ftars,  with  which  the  French  had  ornamented 
the  Order,  were  fhown  to  the  Germans,  they 
could   not   refifl   the   enchantment.     A  Mr. 
Rofa,  a  French  commifTary,  brought  from  Paris 
a  complete  waggon  load  of  Mafonic  ornaments, 
which  were  all  diftributed  before  it  had  reached 
Berlin,  and  he  was  obliged  to  order  another,  to 
furnifli  the  Lodges  of  that  city.    It  became  for  a 
while  a  mofi:  profitable  bufinefs  to  many  French 
pfficers  and  commilTaries  difperfed  over  Ger^ 
f  3  niaay. 
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many,  having  little  elfe  to  do.    Every  body 
gaped  for  Inftrudlion,  and  thefe  kind  teachers 
were  always  ready  to  beftow  it.    In  half  a  year 
Free  I^.Iafonrv'  underwent  a  complete  revolution 
all  over  Germany,  and  Chevaliers  multiplied 
\inthout  number.    The  Rofaic  fyftem  was  a  gof- 
pel  to  the  Mafons,  and  the  poor  Britifh  fyftem 
was  defpifed.    But  the  new  Lodges  of  Berlin,  as 
they  had  been  the  teachers  of  the  whole  empire, 
wanted  alfo  to  be  the  governors,  and  infifted  on 
complete  fubjedion  from  all  the  others.'  This 
flartled  the  Free  Mafons  at  a  difliance,  and  a\^^ked 
them  from  their  golden  dreams.    Now  began  a 
ftruggle  for  dominion  and  for  independency. 
This  made  the  old  Lodges  think  a  Httle  about 
the  whole  affair.    The  refult  of  this  was  a  coun- 
ter revolution.    Though  no  man  could  pretend 
that  he  underflood  the  true  meaning  of  Free  Ma- 
fonry,  its  origin,  its  hiilory,  or  its  real  aim, 
all  faw  that  the  interpretations  of  their  hiero- 
glyphics, and  the  rituals  of  the  new  degrees 
imported  from  France,  v/ere  quite  gratuitous. 
It  appeared,  therefore,  that  the  fafeft  thing  for 
them  was  an  appeal  to  the  birth-place  of  Ma- 
fonry.    They  fent  to  London  for  inftruclions. 
There  they  learned,  that  nothing  v%-as  acknow- 
ledged for  genuine  unfophifticated  Mafonry  but 
the  three  degrees  ;  and  that  the  m.other  Lodge 
of  London  alone  could,  by  her  inftru6\ions,  pre- 
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vent  the  mofl  dangerous  fchifms  and  Innova- 
tions.   Many  Lodges,  therefore,  applied  for  pa- 
tents and  inflrucrions.    Patents  were  eafily  made 
out,  and  mo  ft  willingly  fent  to  the  zealous  Bre- 
thren ;  and  thefe  were  thankfully  received  and 
paid  for.    But  inftrudion  was  not  fo  eafy  a  mat- 
ter.   At  that  time  we  had  nothing  but  the  book 
of  conftitutions,  drawn  up  about  1720,  by  An- 
derfon  and  Defaguilliers,  two  perfons  of  little 
education,  and  of  low  manners,  who  had  aimed  at 
little  more  than  making  a  pretext,  not  altogether 
contemptible,  for  a  convivial  meeting.  This, 
however,  was  received  with  refpect.   We  are  apt 
to  fmile  at  grave  men's  being  fatisfied  with  fuch 
coarfe  and  fcanty  fare.  But  it  was  of  ufe,  merely 
•becaufe  it  gave  an  oftenf'ble  reafon  for  refifting 
the  defpotifm  of  the  Lodges  of  Berlin.  Several 
refpedable  Lodges,  particularly  that  of  Frank- 
fort on  the  Mayne,  that  of  Brunfwick,  that  of 
Wetzlar,  and  the  Royal  York  of  Berlin,  refo- 
lutely  adhered  to  the  EngHih  fyftem,  and  denied 
themfelves  all  the  enjoyment  of  the  French  de- 
grees, rather  than  acknowledge  the  fupremacy  of 
the  Rofaic  Lodges  of  Berlin. 

About  the  year  1764  a  new  revolution  took 
place.  An  adventurer, w  ho  called  himfelf  johnfon, 
and  pafled  himfelf  for  an  Englifhman,  but  who 
was  really  a  German  or  Bohemian  named  Leucht, 
faid  tlut  he  was  ambaffador  from  the  Chapter  of 
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Kiiights  Templars  at  Old  Aberdeen  in  Scotland, 
lent  to  teach  the  Germans  what  was  true  Mafonry. 
He  pretended  to  tranfmute  metals,  and  fome  of 
the  Brethren  declared  that  they  had  feen  him  do 
it  repeatedly.  This  reached  Baron  Hunde,  and 
brought  back  all  his  former  enthufiafm.  There 
is  fomething  very  dark  in  this  part  of  the  hiflory ; 
for  in  a  he  tie  Johnion  told  his  partifans  that  the 
only  point  he  had  to  inform  them  of  was,  that 
Baron  Kunde  was  the  Grand  Mafter  of  the  7th 
province  of  Mafonry,  which  included  the  whole  of 
Germany,  and  the  royal  dominions  of  Pruffia. 
He  fhowed  them  a  map  of  the  Mafonic  Empire 
arranged  into  provinces,  each  of  which  had  dif- 
tinguiiiiing  emblems.  Thefe  are  all  talven  from 
an  old  forgotten  and  infignificant  book,  Typotii 
Syfiibola  D  'nina  et  Humana^  pubHihed  in  1601. 
There  is  not  the  ieall  trace  in  this  book  either  of 
JMafonry  or  Templars,  and  the  emblems  are  taken 
out  vdthout  the  fmalleft  ground  of  felection. 
Some  inconliftency  with  the  former  magnificent 
promiies  of  Jchnfon  flartled  them  at  firil,  but  they 
acquiefced  and  fubmiited  to  Baron  Hunde  as 
Grand  Maflcr  of  Germany.  Soon  after  Johnfon 
turned  out  :o  be  a  cheat,  ekaped,  was  taken,  and 
put  in  prifon,  where  he  died.  Yet  this  feems 
not  to  have  ruined  the  credit  of  Baron  Hunde. 
He  erected  Lodges,  gave  afe.w  nniple  initruclions, 
all  in  the  fyftem  of  EngiiCa  Mafonrx',  and  pro=. 
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mifed,  that  when  they  had  approved  themfelves  as 
good  Mafons,  he  would  then  impart  the  mighty 
fecret.    After  two  or  three  years  of  noviciate,  a 
convention  was  held  at  Altenberg  ;  and  he  told 
them  thar  his  whole  fecret  was,  that  every 
Mafon  icas  a  Knight  Templar,     They  were 
aftonifhed,  and  difappointed ;  for  they  expelled 
in  general  that  he  would  teach  them  the  philofo- 
pher's  ftone,  or  ghoft-raifmg,  or  magic.  After 
much  difcontent,  faUing  out,  and  difpute,  many 
Lodges  united  in  this  fyftem,  made  fomewhat 
moderate  and  palatable,  under  the  name  of  the 
Strict  Disciplinarians,  Strickten  Obfervanz, 
It  was  acceptable  to  many,  becaufe  they  infifled 
that  they  \ver«  really  Knights,  properly  confe- 
crated,  though  without  temporalities  ;  and  they 
ferioufly  fet  themfelves  about  forming  a  fund 
which  (hould  fecure  the  Order  in  a  landed  pro- 
perty and  revenue,  which  would  give  them  a 
lefpedablc  civil  exiftence.    Hunde  declared  that 
his  whole  eflate  (hould  devolve  on  the  Order. 
But  the  vexations  which  he  afterwards  met  with, 
and  his  fajling  in  love  with  a  lady  who  prevailed 
on  him  to  become  Roman  Catholic,  made  him 
alter  his  intention.    The  Order  went  on,  how- 
ever, and  acquired  confiderable  credit  .by  the 
fcrious  regularity  of  their  proceedings ;  and,  al- 
though in  the  mean  um^anewapoftle  ofMyfteries, 
a  Dr.  Zinzendorff,  one  of  the  Strid  Qhfer*uanz^ 
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introduced  a  nev:  fyflem,  which  he  faid  was  from 
Sweden,  diftinguifiied  byfome  of  the  myftical  doc- 
trines of  the  Swedenborgh  fed,  and  though  the 
fyflem  obtained  the  Roval  patronage,  and  a  Na- 
tional Lodge  was  eftabliHied  at  BerHn  by  patent, 
ilill  the  Tempelorden^  or  Orden  des  Stricien  Ohfer" 
'vanz,  continued  to  be  very  refpeclable.  The 
German  gentry  were  better  pleafed  with  a  Grand 
Mafier  of  their  own  choofmg,  than  with  any  im- 
pofed  on  them  by  authority. 

During  this  flate  of  things,  one  Stark,  a  Pro- 
teftant  divine,  well  known  in  Germany  by  his 
writings,  made  another  trial  of  public  faith.  One 
Gugomos,  fa  private  gentleman,  but  who  would 
pafs  for  fon  to  a  King  of  Cyprus),  r.nd  one  Schrop- 
fer,  keeper  of  a  coffee-houfe  at  Nuremberg,  drew 
crowds  of  Free  Mafons  around  them,  to  learn 
ghoft-raifmg,  exorcifm,  and  alchymy.  Numbers 
came  from  a  great  diftance  to  Weifbad  to  fee  and 
learn  thefe  myfteries,  and  Free  Mafonry  was  on 
the  point  of  another  revolution.  Dr.  Stark  was 
an  adept  in  all  thefe  things,  and  had  contended 
with  Caglioftro  in  Courland  for  the  palm  of  fupe- 
riority.  He  faw  that  this  deception  could  not 
long  ftand  its  ground.  He  therefore  came  for- 
ward, at  a  convention  at  Braunfchweig  in  1772, 
and  faid  to  the  Stri6l  Difciplinarians  or  Templars, 
That  he  was  of  their  Order,  but  of  the  fpiritual 
department,  and  was  deputed  by  the  Chapter  of 
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K — m — d — t  in  Scotland,  where  he  was  Chan- 
cellor  of  the  Congregation,  and  had  the  name  of 
Archidemides,  Eques  ab  A  qui  la  fiu-va  :  That 
this  Chapter  had  the  fuperintendance  of  tlie 
Order :  That  they  alone  could  confecrate  the 
Knights,  or  the  unknown  fuperiors  ;  and  that  he 
was  deputed  to  inftrucl  them  in  the  real  principles 
of  the  Order,  and  impart  its  ineftimable  fecrets, 
which  could  not  be  known  to  Baron  Hunde,  as 
he  would  readily  acknowledge  when  he  fhould 
converfe  with  him.  Johnfon,  he  faid,  had  been 
a  cheat,  and  probably  a  murderer.  He  had  got 
fome  knowledge  from  papers  which  he  mufl  have 
flolen  from  a  mifTionary,  who  had  difappeared, 
and  was  probably  killed.  Gugomos  and  Schrop- 
fer  muft  have  had  fome  fimilar  information ;  and 
Schropfer  had  even  deceived  him  for  a  time. 
He  was  ready  to  execute  his  commiflion,  upon 
their  coming  under  the  necelTary  obligations  of 
fecrecy  and  of  fubmilTion.  Hunde  (whofe  name 
in  the  Order  was  the  Eques  ab  Enfe J  acquiefced 
at  once,  and  propofed  a  convention,  with  full 
powers  to  decide  and  accept.  But  a  Schubart, 
a  gentleman  of  charader,  who  was  treafurer  to  the 
Templar  Mafons,  and  had  an  employment  which 
gave  him  confiderable  influence  in  the  Order, 
ftrongly  diffuaded  them  from  fuch  a  meafure. 
The  moft  unqualified  fubmillion  to  unknown 
fuperiors,  and  to  conditions  equally  unknown,  was 

required 
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required  previous  to  the  fmallefl:  communication^ 
or  any  knowledge  of  the  powers  which  Archide- 
mides  had  to  treat  with  them.  Many  meetings 
were  held,  and  many  attempts  were  made  to  learn 
fomething  of  this  fpiritual  court,  and  of  what 
they  might  expecl  from  them.  Dr.  Stark,  Baron 
Weggenfak,  Baron  Von  Raven,  and  fome  others 
of  his  coadjutors  in  the  Lodges  at  Koningfberg 
in  Prufiia,  and  at  Wifmar,  were  received  into 
the  Order.  But  in  vain — nothing  was  obtained 
from  thefe  ghoftly  Knights  but  fome  infignificant 
ceremonials  of  receptions  and  confecrations.  Of 
this  kind  of  novelties  they  were  already  heartily 
fick ;  and  though  they  all  panted  after  the  ex- 
pected wonders,  they  v\^ere  fo  much  frightened 
by  the  unconditional  iubmilTion,  that  they  could 
come  to  no  agreem.em,  and  the  fecrets  of  the 
Scotch  Congregation  of  K— m — d — t  ftill  re- 
main with  Dr.  Stark.  Thsy  did,  however,  a  fen* 
fible  thing ;  they  fent  a  deputation  to  Old  Aber- 
deen, to  enquire  after  the  caves  where  their  ve- 
nerable myfteries  were  known,  and  their  treafures 
were  hid.  They  had,  as  they  thought,  merited 
fome  more  confidence ;  for  they  had  remitted 
annual  contributions  to  thefe  unknown  fuperiors, 
to  the  amount  of  fome  thoufands  of  rixdoUars. 
But  alas!  their  ambafladors  found  the  Free  Mafons 
of  Old  Aberdeen  ignorant  of  all  this,  and  as  eager 
to  learn  from  the  ambaffadors  what  was  the  true 
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origin  and  meaning  of  Free  Mafonry,  of  which 
they  knew  nothing  but  the  fimple  tale  of  Old  Hi- 
ram. This  broke  Stark's  credit ;  but  he  ftiil  in- 
fifted  on  the  reality  of  his  commifTion,  and  faid 
that  the  Brethren  at  Aberdeen  were  indeed  igno- 
rant, but  that  he  had  never  faid  otherwifc  ;  their 
expectations  from  that  quaiter  had  refted  on  the 
fcraps  purloined  by  Johnfon.  He  reminded  them 
of  a  thing  well  known  to  themfelves ;  that  one  of 
them  had  been  fent  for  by  a  dying  nobleman  to 
receive  papers  on  this  fubjccl,  and  that  his  vifit 
having  been  delayed  a  few  hours  by  an  unavoid^ 
able  accident,  he  found  all  burnt  but  u  fragment 
of  a  capitulary  and  a  thing  in  cypher,  part  of 
which  he  (Dr.  Stark)  had  explained  to  them. 
They  had  employed  another  gentleman,  a  H. 
Wachter,  to  make  fimilar  enquiries  in  Italy,  where 
Schropfer  and  others  (even  Hunde)  had  told 
them  great  fecrets  were  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Pretender's  fecretary  Approfi,  and  others.  Wach- 
ter told  them,  that  all  this  was  a  fivSlion,  but  that 
he  had  feen  at  Florence  fome  Brethren  from  the 
Holy  Land,  who  really  pofTeU'ed  wonderful  fecrets, 
which  he  was  willing  to  impart,  on  proper  con- 
ditions. Thefe,  however^  they  could  not  accede 
to;  but  they  were  cruelly  tortured  by  feeing  Wach- 
ter, who  had  left  Germany  in  fober  circumftanccs, 
now  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  expence.  He 
would  not  acknowledge  that  he  had  got  the  fecret 
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of  gold-making  from  the  Afiatic  Brethren ;  but 
faid  that  no  man  had  any  right  to  afk  him  how  he 
had  come  by  his  fortune.  It  was  enough  that  he 
behaved  honourably,  and  owed  no  man  any  thing. 
He  broke  off  aii  eonnedions  with  them,  and  left 
them  in  great  diftrefs  about  their  Order,  and 
panting  after  his  fecrets.   Rifum  teneatis  amid. 

Stark,  in  revenge  for  the  oppofition  he  had 
met  with  from  Schubart,  left  no  Hone  unturned 
to  hurt  him  with  his  Brethren,  and  fucceeded,  fo 
that  he  left  them  in  difgufb.  Hunde  died  about 
this  time.  A  book  appeared,  called,  The  Stunu 
bling  Block  and  Rock  of  Offense^  which  betrayed  (by 
their  own  eonfelfion)  the  whole  fecrets  of  the  Or- 
der of  Templars,  and  foon  made  an  end  of  it,  as  far 
as  it  went  beyond  the  fimple  Englifli  Mafonry. 

Thus  was  the  faith  of  Free  Mafons  quite  un- 
hinged in  Germany.  But  the  rage  for  myfleries 
and  wonder  vvas  not  in  the  leafl  abated ;  and  the 
habits  of  thefe  fecret  AlTemblies  w^re  becoming 
every  day  more  craving.  DilTenfion  and  fchifm 
v/as  multiplying  in  every  quarter  ;  and  the  In- 
ftitution,  initead  of  being  an  incitement  to  mu- 
tual ccmplaifance  and  Brotherly  love,  had  be- 
come a  fource  of  contention,  and  of  bitter  erl- 
mity.  Not  fatished  v\ith  defending  the  propriety 
cf  its  own  Inflitutions,  each  Syftem  of  Free  Ma- 
fonry was  bufy  in  enticing  away  the  partifans  of 
other  Syflems,  fliut  thtir  Todges  againft  each 
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Other,  and  proceeded  even  to  vilify  and  perfecute 
the  adherents  of  every  Syftem  but  their  own. 

Thefe  animofities  arofe  chiefly  from  the  quar- 
rels about  precedency,  and  the  arrogance  (as  it 
was  thought)  of  the  patent  Lodge  of  Berlin,  in 
pretending  to  have  any  authority  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  empire.  But  thefe  pretenfions  were 
not  the  refult  of  mere  vanity.  The  French  im- 
porters of  the  new  degrees,  always  true  to  the 
glory  of  their  nation,  hoped  by  this  means  to  fe- 
cure  the  dependence  even  of  this  frivolous  foci- 
ety  ;  perhaps  they  might  forefee  political  ufes  and 
benefits  which  might  arife  from  it.  One  thing  is 
worth  notice  :  The  French  Lodgres  had  all  ema- 
nated  from  the  great  Confederation  under  the 
Duke  de  Chartres ;  and,  even  if  we  had  no  other 
proof,  we  might  prefume  that  they  would  culti- 
vate the  fame  principles  that  charadeiifed  that 
Sedt.  But  we  are  certain  that  infidelitv  and 
laxity  of  moral  principles  were  prevalent  in  the 
Rofaic  Lodges,  and  that  the  obfervation  of  this 
corruption  had  offended  many  of  the  fober  old- 
fafhioned  Lodges,  and  was  one  great  caufe  of  any 
check  that  was  given  to  the  brilliant  Mafonry  of 
France.  It  is  the  obfervation  of  this  circum- 
ftance,  in  which  they  all  refembled,  ^and  which 
foon  ceafed  to  be  a  diftinclion,  becaufe  it  pervaded 
the  other  Lodges, that  has  induced  me  to  expatiate 
more  on  this  hifloryof  Free  Mafonry  in  Germany, 
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than  ma}^  appear  to  my  readers  to  be  adequate  to 
the  importance  of  Free  Mafonry  in  the  general 
fubjed-matter  of  thefe  pages.  But  I  hope  that  it 
will  appear  in  the  courfe  of  my  narration  that  I 
have  not  given  it  a  greater  value  than  it  deferves. 

About  this  very  time  there  was  a  great  revolu- 
tion of  the  public  mind  in  G  ermany,  and  fcepti- 
cifm,  infidelity,  and  irreligion,  not  only  were  pre- 
valent in  the  minds  and  manners  of  the  wealthy 
and  luxurious,  and  of  the  profligate  of  lower 
ranks,  but  began  to  appear  in  the  produdions  of 
,the  prefs.  Some  circumftances,  peculiar  to 
Germany,  occafioned  thefe  declenfions  from 
the  former  acquiefcence  in  the  faith  of  their 
forefathers  to  become  more  uniform  and 
remarkable  than  they  would  otherwife  have 
been.  The  confeflions  of  Germany  are  the  Ro- 
man Cathohc,  the  Lutheran,  (which  they  call 
Proteftant,)  and  the  Calvinift  (which  they  call 
Reformed).  Thefe  are  profefled  in  many  fmall 
contiguous  principalities,  and  there  is  hardly  one 
of  them  in  which  all  the  three  have  not  free  exer- 
cife.  The  defire  of  making  profelytes  is  natural 
to  all  ferious  profeflbrs  of  a  rational  faith,  and 
was  frequently  exercifed.  The  Roman  Catholics 
are  fuppofed  by  us  to  be  particularly  zealous ; 
and  the  Proteftants  (Lutherans  and  Calvinifls) 
were  careful  to  oppofe  them  by  every  kind  of  ar- 
gument, among  which  thofe  of  ridicule  and  re- 
proach 
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proach  were  not  fpared.    The  Catholics  accufed 
them  of  infidelity  refpecling  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  Chriftianity  which  they  profcfTed  to  be- 
lieve, and  even  with  refpecl  to  the  dodrines  of 
natural  religion.    This  accufation  was  long  very 
nightly  fupported ;  but,  of  late,  by  better  proofs. 
The  fpirit  of  free  inquiry  was  the  great  boaft  of 
the  Proteftants,  and  their  only  fupport  againfl  the 
Catholics,  fccuring  them  both  in  their  religious 
and  civil  rights.  It  was  therefore  encouraged  by 
their  governments.    It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  it  fhould  be  indulged  to  excefs,  or  improper- 
ly, even  by  ferious  men,  liable  to  error,  in  their 
difputes  with  the  Catholics.    In  the  progrefs  of 
this  conteft,  even  their  own  Confe/Tions  did  not 
efcape  criticifm,  and  it  was  afferted  that  the  Re- 
formation which  thofe  ConfefTions  exprefs  was  not 
complete.   Further  Reformations  were  propofed. 
The  Scriptures,  the  foundation  of  our  faith,  were 
examined  by  clergymen  of  very  different  capaci- 
ties, difpofitions,  and  views,  till  by  explaining, 
correding,  allegorifing,  and  otherwife  twilling 
the  Bible,  men's  minds  had  hardly  any  thing  left 
to  reft  on  as  a  dodrine  of  revealed  religion. 
This  encouraged  others  to  go  farther,  and  to  fay 
that  revelation  was  a  folecifm,  as  plainly  appeared 
by  the  irreconcileable  differences  among  thofe 
Enlighteners  (fo  they  were  called)  of  the  pub, 
!ic,  and  that  man  had  nothing  to  truft  to  but 
o  the 
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the  diclates  of  natural  reafon.    Another  fct  of 
v.Titer?,  proceeding  from  this  as  a  point  already 
fettled,  profcribed  all  religion  whatever,  and 
openly  taught  the  doctrines  of  materialifm  and 
atheifm.  ]\loft  of  thefe  innovations  were  the  work 
of  Proteftant  divines,  from  the  caufes  that  I  have 
mentioned.    Teller,  Semler,  Eberhardt,  Leiiing, 
Bahrdt,  Riem,  and  Shultz,  had  the  chief  hand 
in  all  thefe  innovations.   But  no  man  contributed 
more  than  Nicholai,  an  eminent  and  learned 
bookfeller  in  Berlin.     He  has  been  for  many 
years  the  publifher  of  a  periodical  work,  called 
the  General  German  Librar}',  f  Algcmein  deutfche- 
BibUothek^J  confiding  of  original  dilTertations, 
and  reviews  of  the  writings  of  others.   The  great 
merit  of  this  v/ork,  on  account  of  many  learned 
diflertations  which  appear  in  it,  has  procured  it 
much  influence  on  that  clafs  of  readers  whofe 
leifure  or  capacity  did  not  allow  them  a  more  pro- 
found kind  of  reading.  This  is  the  bulk  of  readers 
in  every  country,    Nicholai  gives  a  decided  pre- 
ference to  the  v^Titings  of  the  Enlighteners,  and 
in  his  reviews  treats  them  with  particular  notice, 
makes  the  public  fully  acquainted  v^ith  their 
works,  and  malies  the  mod  favourable  com- 
ments ;  whereas  the  performances  of  their  op- 
ponents, or  more  properly  fpeaking,  the  defenders 
of  the  National  Creeds,  are  neglected,  omitted, 
or  barely  mentioned,  or  they  are  criticifed  with 

every 
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every  feverity  of  ridicule  and  reproach.  He  fell 
upon  a  very  fure  method  of  rendering  the  ortho- 
dox writers  difagreeable  to  the  public,  by  repre- 
fenting  them  as  the  abetters  of  fuperftition,  and 
as  fecret  Jefuits.  He  afferted,  that  the  abolitiou 
of  the  Order  of  Loyola  is  only  apparent.  The 
Brethren  ftill  retained  their  connection,  and  moft 
f)art  of  their  property,  under  the  fecret  patronage 
of  Cathohc  Princes.  They  are,  therefore,  in 
every  corner,  in  every  habit  and  character, 
working  with  unwearied  zeal  for  the  reftoration 
of  their  empire.  He  raifed  a  general  alarm,  and 
made  a  journey  through  Germany,  hunting  for 
Jefuits,  and  for  this  purpofe,  became  Free  Ma- 
fon  and  Rofycrucian,  being  introduced  by  his 
friends  Gedicke  and  Biefter,  clergymen,  pub- 
iifhers  of  the  Berlin  Monatfchrift^  and  moft  zea- 
lous promoters  of  the  new  doctrines.  This  favour 
he  has  repaid  at  his  return,  by  betraying  the 
myfteries  of  the  Lodges,  and  by  much  bitter  fatire. 
His  journey  was  publifhed  in  feveral  volumes, 
and  is  full  of  frightful  Jcfuitifms.  This  man, 
as  I  have  faid,  found  the  greateft  fuccefs  in 
his  method  of  flandering  the  defenders  of  Bible- 
Chriftianity,  by  reprefenting  them  as  concealed 
Jefuits.  But,  not  contented  with  open  difcuf- 
lion,  he  long  ago  publiflied  a  fort  of  romance, 
called  SebalJiis  Not  hanker^  in  which  thefe  di- 
vines are  introduced  under  feigned  names,  and 
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made  as  ridiculous  and  deteftable  as  poflible.  All 
this  was  a  good  trading  job ;  for  fceptical  and 
free-thinking  writings  have  every  where  a  good 
market ;  and  Nicholai  was  not  only  reviewer,  but 
publifher,  having  preffes  in  different  cities  of 
the  Empire.    The  immenfe  literary  manufacture 
of  Germany,  far  exceeding  that  of  any  nation  of 
Europe,  is  carried  on  in  a  very  particular  way. 
The  books  go  in  fheets  to  the  great  fairs  of 
Leipfic  and  Frankfort,    twice  a-year.  The 
bcokfellers  meet  there,  and  fee  at  one  glance  the 
fliate  of  literature ;  and  having  fpeculated  and 
made  their  bargains,  the  books  are  inftantly  dif- 
perfed  through  every  part  of  the  Empire,  and 
appear  at  once  in  all  quarters.    Although  every 
Principality  has  an  officer  for  licenfmg,  it  is  im- 
pofTible  to  prevent  the  currency  of  a  perform- 
ance, although  it  may  be  prohibited  ;  for  it  is 
to  be  had  by  the  carrier  at  three  or  four  miles 
diftance  in  another  flate.    By  this  mode  of  traf- 
fic, a  plot  may  be  formed,  and  actually  has  been 
fornied,  for  giving  any  particular  turn  to  the  li- 
terature of  the  country.     There  is  an  excellent 
work  printed  at  Bern  by  the  author  Heinz- 
mann,  a  bookfeller,  called,  Appeal  to  my  Coun- 
try^ concerning  a  Combination  of  Writers^  and 
Bookfellers^  to  rule  the  Literature  of  Germany, 
and  form  the  Public  Mind  into  a  Contempt  for 
the  Religion  and  Civil  EJiablifhments  of  the  Em- 
pire. 
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fire.  It  contains  a  hiflorical  account  of  the  pub- 
Ucations  in  every  branch  of  literature  for  about 
thirty  years.  The  author  (hows,  in  the  moft 
convincing  manner,  that  the  prodigious  change 
from  the  former  fatisfa£lion  of  the  Germans  on 
thofe  fubjeds  to  their  prefent  difcontent  and  at- 
tacks from  every  quarter,  is  neither  a  fair  picture 
of  the  prevailing  fentiments,  nor  has  been  the 
fimple  operation  of  things,  but  the  refult  of  a 
combination  of  trading  Infidels. 

I  have  here  fomewhat  anticipated,  (for  I  hope 
to  point  out  the  fources  of  this  combination, J 
becaufe  it  helps  to  explain  or  illuftrate  the  pro- 
grefs  of  infidelity  and  irreligion  that  I  was  fpeak- 
ing  of.  It  was  much  accelerated  by  another 
circumftance.  One  Bafedo'w,  a  man  of  talents 
and  learning,  fet  up,  in  the  Principality  of  An- 
halt-Deflau,  a  Philanthropine,  or  academy 
of  general  education,  on  a  plan  extremely  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  of  the  Univerfities  and  Aca- 
demies. By  this  appellation,  the  founder  hoped 
to  make  parents  exped  that  much  attention 
would  be  paid  to  the  morals  of  the  pupils ;  and 
indeed  the  programs  or  advertifements  by  which 
Bafedow  announced  his  inflitution  to  the  public, 
defcribed  it  as  the  profefled  feminary  of  praclical 
Ethics.  Languages,  fcienccs,  and  the  ornamen- 
tal exercifes,  were  here  confidered  as  mere  ac- 
cefTories,  and  the  great  aim  was  to  form  the 
,     G  3  young 
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young  mind  to  the  love  of  mankind  and  of  virtue, 
by  a  plan  of  moral  education  which  was  very 
fpecious  and  unexceptionable.  But  there  was 
a  circumftance  which  greatly  obflrucled  the  wide 
profpecls  of  the  founder.  How  were  the  reli- 
gious opinions  of  the  youth  to  be  cared  for  ? 
Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Calviniils,  were  al- 
mofl  equally  numerous  in  the  adjoining  Princi- 
palities ;  and  the  exclufion  of  any  two  of  thefe 
communions  would  prodigioufly  limit  the  pro- 
pofed  ufefulnefs  of  the  inftitution.  Bafedow  was 
a  man  of  talents,  a  good  fcholar,  and  a  perfua- 
five  writer.  He  framed  a  fet  of  rules,  by  which 
the  education  fhould  be  condudled,  and  which, 
be  thought,  fhould  make  every  parent  eafy;  and 
the  plan  is  very  judicious  and  manly.  But  none 
cam.e  but  Lutherans.  His  zeal  and  interefl  in 
the  thing  made  him  endeavour  to  interefl  others ; 
and  he  found  this  no  hard  matter.  The  people 
of  condition,  and  all  fenfible  men,  faw  that  it 
would  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  the  place, 
could  they  induce  men  to  fend  their  children 
from  all  the  neighbouring  flates.  What  we  wifh, 
we  readily  believe  to  be  the  truth ;  and  Bafedow's 
plan  and  reafonings  appeared  complete,  and  had 
the  fupport  of  all  clafTes  of  men.  The  moderate 
Galvinifls,  after  fome  time,  were  not  averfe  from 
them,  and  the  literary  manufacture  of  Germany 
was  foon  very  bufy  in  maldng  pamphlets,  defend- 
ing, 
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ing,  improving,  attacking,  and  reprobating  the 
plans.  Innumerable  were  the  projed:s  for  moder- 
ating the  differences  between  the  three  Chriftian 
communions  of  Germany,  and  making  it  poflible 
for  the  members  of  them  all,  not  only  to  live 
amicably  among  each  other,  and  to  worfhip  God 
in  the  fame  church,  but  even  to  communicate 
together.  This  attempt  naturally  gave  rife  to 
much  fpeculation  and  refinement;  and  the  pro- 
pofals  for  amendment  of  the  formulas  and  the  in- 
ftruclions  from  the  pulpit  were  profecuted  with  fo 
much  keennefs,  that  the  ground-work,  Chriflian- 
ity,  was  refined  and  refined,  till  it  vanifhed  alto- 
gether, leaving  Deifm,  or  Natural,  or,  as  it  was 
called,  Philofophical  Religion,  in  its  place.  I  am 
not  much  millaken  as  to  hiftorical  facl,  when  I 
fay,  that  the  aflonifhing  change  in  religious  doc- 
trine which  has  taken  place  in  Proteftant  Ger- 
many within  thefe  lall  thirty  years  was  chiefly  oc- 
cafioned  by  this  fcheme  of  Bafedow's.  The  pre- 
difpofmg  caufes  exilted,  indeed,  and  were  general 
snd  powerful,  and  the  diforder  had  already 
broken  out.  But  this  fpecious  and  enticing  ob- 
ject firft  gave  a  title  to  Proteftant  clergymen  to 
put  to  their  hand  without  rifk  of  being  cenlured. 

Bafedow  corredled,  and  corrected  again,  but 
not  one  Catholic  came  to  the  Philanthropine.  He 
fcems  to  have  thought  that  the  beft  plan  would 
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be,  to  banifli  all  pofitive  religion  whatever,  and 
that  he  would  then  be  fure  of  Catholic  fcholars. 
Cardinal  Dubois  was  fo  far  right  with  refpe(^  to 
the  firfl  Catholic  pupil  of  the  church.  He  had 
recommended  a  man  of  his  own  flamp  to  Louis 
XIV.  to  fill  fome  important  office.  The  monarch 
was  aftonifhed,  and  told  the  Cardinal,  that  "  that 

would  never  do,  for  the  man  was  a  Janfenift; 
"  Eh!  que  non^  Sire^'  faid  the  Cardinal,  "  // 
"  n^eji  qu'  Athee all  was  fafe,  and  the  man 
got  the  priory.  But  though  all  was  in  vain,  Bafe- 
dow's  Philanthropine  at  Deffau  got  a  high  cha- 
ra(^er.  He  publiflied  many  volumes  on  educa- 
tion that  have  much  merit. 

It  were  well  had  this  been  all.  But  moft  un- 
fortunately, though  mod  naturally,  writers  of 
loofe  moral  principles  and  of  wicked  hearts  were 
encouraged  by  the  impunity  which  the  fceptical 
writers  experienced,  and  ventured  to  publifli 
things  of  the  vileft  tendency,  inflaming  the  paf- 
fions  and  juftifying  Hcentious  manners.  Thefe 
maxims  are  congenial  with  irreligion  and  Atheifm, 
and  the  books  found  a  quick  market.  It  \^  as  chiefly 
in  the  Prufiian  States  that  this  went  on.  The  late 
King  was,  to  fay  the  befl  of  him,  a  naturalifl:, 
and,  holding  this  life  for  his  all,  gave  full  liberty 
to  his  fubjecls  to  wTite  what  they  pleafed,  provid- 
ed they  did  not  touch  on  ftate  matters.  He  de- 
clared. 
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clared,  however,  to  a  minifler  of  his  court,  long 
before  his  death,  that  "  he  was  extremely  forry 
that  his  indifference  had  produced  fuch  effeds  ; 
^'  that  he  was  fenfible  it  had  greatly  contributed 
to  hurt  the  peace  and  mutual  good  treatment 
of  his  fubjecls  and  he  faid,  "  that  he  would 
"  willingly  give  up  the  glory  of  his  beft-fought 
"  battle,  to  have  the  fatisfadion  of  leaving  his 
"  people  in  the  fame  (late  of  peace  and  fatisfac- 
"  lion  with  their  religious  eftablifiiments,  that  he 
"  found  them  in  at  his  acccliion  to  the  throne." 
His  fucceflbr  Frederick  William  found  that  things 
had  gone  much  too  far,  and  determined  to  fup- 
port  the  church-(fltablilhment  in  the  moll  per- 
emptory manner  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  to  allow 
perfecl  freedom  of  thinking  and  converfmg  to  the 
profeffors  of  every  Chriilian  faith,  provided  it  was 
enjoyed  without  difturbing  the  general  peace,  or 
any  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  thofe  already 
fupported  by  law.  He  publidied  an  edict  to  this 
effed,  which  is  really  a  model  w^orthy  of  imita- 
tion in  every  country.  This  was  the  epoch  of  a 
ftrange  revolution.  It  was  attacked  from  all 
hands,  and  criticifms,  fatires,  flanders,  threatenings, 
poured  in  from  every  quarter.  The  independency 
of  the  neighbouring  flates,  and  the  monarch's 
not  being  a  great  favourite  among  feveral  of  his 
neighbours,  permitted  the  publication  of  thofe 
pieces  in  the  adjoining  principalities,  and  it  was 
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impolfible  to  prevent  their  circalation  even  in  the 
PrulTian  States.  His  edicl  was  called  an  unjufti- 
fiable  tyranny  over  the  confciences  of  men ;  the 
dogmas  fupported  by  it  were  termed  abfurd  fuper- 
ftitions;  the  King's  private  ch:ira6ler,  and  his  opi- 
nions in  religious  matters,  were  treated  with  little 
reverence,  nay,  were  ridiculed  and  fcandaloufly 
abufed.  This  field  of  difcuffion  being  thus 
thrown  open,  the  writers  did  not  confine  them- 
felves  to  religious  matters.  After  flatly  denying 
that  the  prince  of  any  country  had  the  fmalleft 
right  to  prefcribe,  or  even  direct  the  faith  of 
his  fubjeds,  they  extended  their  difcufTions  to 
the  rights  of  princes  in  general ;  and  now  they 
fairly  opened  their  trenches,  and  made  an  attack 
in  form  on  the  confliitutions  of  the  German  con- 
federacy, and,  after  the  ufual  approaches,  they 
fet  up  the  flandard  of  univerfal  citizenfliip  on  the 
very  ridge  of  the  glacis,  and  fummoned  the  fort 
to  furrender.  The  mofl  daring  of  thefe  attacks 
was  a  colle6lion  of  anonymous  letters  on  the  con- 
ftitution  of  the  Pruffian  States.  It  was  printed 
(or  faid  to  be  fo)  at  Utrecht ;  but  by  comparing 
the  faults  of  fome  types  with  fome  books  printed 
in  Berlin,  it  was  fuppofed  by  all  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  one  of  Nicholai's  preiTes.  It  w^as 
thought  to  be  the  compofition  of  Mirabcau.  It  is 
certain  that  he  wrote  a  French  tranflation,  with 
a  preface  and  notes,  more  impudent  than  the 
6  work 
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work  itfelf.  The  monarch  is  declared  to  be  a 
tyrant ;  the  people  are  addrefled  as  a  parcel  of 
tame  wetches  crouching  under  oppreffion.  The 
people  of  Silefia  are  reprefented  as  ftill  in  a  worfe 
condition, and  are  repeatedly  called  to  roufe  them- 
felves,  and  to  rife  up  and  aiTert  their  rights.  The 
King  is  told,  that  there  is  a  combination  of  philofo- 
phers  (conjuration)v/ho^Ye  leagued  together  in  d«- 
fence  of  truth  and  reafon,and  which  no  power  can 
withftand ;  that  they  are  to  be  found  in  every  coun- 
try, and  are  connected  by  mutual  and  folemn  en- 
gagement, and  will  put  in  practice  every  mean  of 
attack.  Enlightening,  inftruclion,  was  the  gene- 
ral cry  among  the  writers.  The  triumph  of  rea- 
fon  over  error,  the  overthrow  of  fuperfiition  and 
flavifh  fear,  freedom  from  religious  and  politicaf 
prejudices,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  liberty  and 
equality,  the  natural  and  unalienable  rights  of 
man,  were  the  topics  of  general  declamation ; 
and  it  was  openly  maintained,  that  fecret  focieties, 
where  the  communication  of  fcnriment  lliould  be 
free  from  every  redraint,  was  the  mojl  effectual 
means  for  intruding  and  enlightening  the  world. 

And  thus  it  appears,  that  Germany  has  expe- 
rienced the  fame  gradual  progrefs,  from  Religion 
toAtheifm,  from  decency  to  diflblutenefs,  and  from 
loyalty  to  rebellion,  which  has  had  its  courfe  in 
France.  And  I  mult  now  add,  that  this  progrefs 
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has  been  effected  in  the  fame  manner,  and  by  the 
fame  means ;  and  that  one  of  the  chief  means  of 
fedu6Hon  has  been  the  Lodges  of  the  Free  Ma- 
fons.    The  French,  along  with  their  numerous 
chevaleries,  and  ftars,  and  ribands,  had  brought  in 
the  cuftom  of  haranguing  in  the  Lodges,  and  as 
human  nature  has  a  confiderable  uniformity  every 
where,  the  fame  topics  became  favourite  fub- 
jecls  of  declamation  that  had  tickled  the  ear  in 
France  ;  there  were  the  fame  corruptions  of  fenti- 
ments  and  manners  among  the  luxurious  or  pro- 
fligate, and  the  fame  incitements  to  the  utterance 
of  thefe  fentiments,  wherever  it  could  be  done 
\vith  fafety  ;  and  I  may  fay,  that  the  zealots  in  all 
thefe  tracls  of  freethinkingwere  more  ferious,more 
grave,  and  fanatical.    Thefe  are  not  affertions  a 
priori,   I  can  produce  proofs.  There  was  a  Baron 
Knigge  refiding  at  that  time  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Frankfort,  of  v  hom  I  fhall  afterwards  have  oc- 
cafion  frequently  to  fpeak.    This  man  was  an  en- 
thufiall  in  Mafonry  from  his  youth,  and  had  run 
through  every  pollible  degree  of  it.    He  was  dif- 
fatisfied  with  them  all,  and  particularly  with  the 
frivolity  of  the  French  chivalr)^ ;  but  he  ftill  be- 
lieved that  Mafonry  contained  invaluable  fecrets. 
He  imagined  that  he  faw  a  glimpfe  of  them  in  the 
cofmo-political  and  fceptical  difcourfes  in  their 
Lodges  f  he  fat  down  to  meditate  on  thefe,  and 
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foon  colleded  his  thoughts,  and  found  that  thofe 
French  orators  were  right  without  knowing  it ; 
and  that  Mafonry  was  pure  natural  religion  and 
univerfal  citizenfhip,  and  that  this  was  alfo  true 
Chriflianity.    In  this  faith  he  immediately  began 
his  career  of  Brotherly  love,  and  publifiied  three 
volumes  of  fermons  ;  the  firil  and  third  publilhed 
at  Frankfort,  and  the  fecond  at  Heidelberg,  but 
without  his  name.    He  publifhed  alfo  a  popular 
fyftem  of  religion.    In  all  thefe  publications,  of 
which  there  are  extrads  in  the  Religions  Bcge^ 
benhciten,  Chriflianity  is  confidered  as  a  mere 
allegory,  or  a  Mafonic  type  of  natural  religion  ; 
the  moral  duties  are  fpun  into  the  common-place 
declamations  of  univerfal  benevolence ;  and  the 
attention  is  continually  direcled  to  the  abfurdities 
and  horrors  of  fuperftition,  the  fufferings  of  the 
poor,  the  tyranny  and  oppreflion  of  the  great,  the 
tricks  01  the  priefls,  and  the  indolent  fimplicity 
and  patience  of  the  laity  and  of  the  common 
people.    The  happinefs  of  the  patriarchal  life, 
and  ftveets  of  univerfal  equality  and  freedom,  are 
the  burden  of  every  paragraph  ;  and  the  general 
tenor  ot  the  whole  is  to  make  men  difcontented 
with  their  condition  of  civil  fubordination,  and 
the  reflraints  of  revealed  religion. 

All  the  proceedings  of  Knigge  in  the  Mafonic 
fchifms  fhow  that  he  was  a  zealous  apoftle  of 
cofmo-politifm,  and  that  he  was  continually  deaL 
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ing  with  people  in  the  Lodges  who  were  aflb- 
ciated  with  him  in  propagating  thofe  notions 
among  the  Brethren  ;  fo  ^hat  we  are  certain  that 
fuch  converfations  were  common  in  the  German 
Lodges. 

When  the  reader  confiders  all  thefe  circum* 
fiances,  he  will  abate  of  that  furprife  which  na- 
turally affefts  a  Briton,  when  he  reads  accounts 
of  conventions  for  difcufling  and  fixing  the  dog- 
matic tenets  of  Free  Mafonry.  The  perfect  free- 
dom, civil  and  religious,  which  we  enjoy  in  this 
happy  country,  being  familiar  to  every  man,  we 
indulge  it  with  calmnefs  and  moderation,  and 
fecret  aflemblies  hardly  differ  from  the  common 
meetings  of  friends  and  neighbours.  We  do  not 
forget  the  expediency  of  civil  fubordination,  and 
of  thofe  diftinctions  which  arife  from  fecure  pof- 
feffion  of  our  rights,  and  the  gradual  accumUf 
iation  of  the  comforts  of  life  in  the  families  of 
the  fober  and  induftrious.  Thefe  have,  by  pru- 
dence and  a  refpectable  ceconomy,  preferved  the 
acquifitions  of  their  anceftors.  Ever)'  man  feels 
in  his  own  breaft  the  ftrong  call  of  nature  to 
procure  for  himfelf  and  his  children,  by  every 
honed  and  Gommendable  exertion,  the  means  of 
public  confideration  and  refpecl.  No  man  is  fo 
totally  without  fpirit,  as  not  to  think  the  better 
of  his  condition  when  he  is  come  of  creditable 
parents,  and  has  creditable  connections ;  and 

without 
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without  thinking  that  he  is  in  any  refpecl  gene- 
rous, he  prefumes  that  others  have  the  fame 
fcntiments,  and  therefore  allows  the  moderate 
expreflion  of  them,  without  thinking  it  infolencc 
or  haughtinefs.   All  thefe  things  are  familiar,  are 
not  thought  of,  and  we  enjoy  them  as  we  enjoy 
ordinary  health,  without  perceiving  it.    But  in 
the  fame  manner  as  a  young  man  who  has  been 
long  confined  by  ficknefs,  exults  in  returning 
health,  and  is  apt  to  riot  in  the  enjoyment  of 
what  he  fo  diflinctly  feels ;  fo  thofe  who  are 
under  continual  check  in  open  fociet)',  feel  this 
emancipation  in  thofe  hidden  affemblies,  and  in- 
dulge  with  cagcrnefs  in  the  expreflion  of  fcnti- 
ments which  in  public  they  mufl  fmother  with- 
in  their  own  breaft.    Such  meetings,  therefore, 
have  a  zeft  that  is  very  alluring,  and  they  are 
frequented  with  avidity.   There  is  no  country  in 
Europe  wheie  this  kind  of  enjoyment  is  fo  poig- 
nant  as  in  Germany.  Yery  infignificant  principa- 
lities have  the  fame  rank  in  the  General  Federation 
with  very  extenfive  dominions.  The  internal  con- 
ftitution  of  each  petty  ftate  being  modelled  in 
nearly  the  fame  manner,  the  official  honours  of 
their  little  courts  become  ludicrous  and  even 
farcical.    The  Geheim  Hofrath,  the  Hofmare- 
fchal,  and  all  the  Kamraerhers  of  a  Prince, 
whofe  dominions  do  not  equal  the  eftates  of 
many  Englifh  Squires,  caufe  the  whole  to  appear 
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like  the  play  of  children,  and  mufl:  give  frequent 
occafion  for  difcontent  and  ridicule.  Mafon 
Lodges  even  keep  this  alive.  The  fraternal 
equality  profefled  in  them  is  very  flattering  to 
thofe  who  have  not  fucceeded  in  the  fcramble 
for  civil  diftinclions.  Such  perfons  become  the 
liioft  zealous  Mafons,  and  generally  obtain  the 
aclive  offices  in  the  Lodges,  and  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  treating  with  authority  perfons  whom 
in  public  fociety  they  mufl  look  up  to  with  fonie 
refpecl. 

Thefe  confiderations  account,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  for  the  importance  which  Free  Mafonry  has 
acquired  in  Germany.  For  a  long  while  the 
hopes  of  learning  fome  wonderful  fecret  made  a 
German  Baron  think  nothing  of  long  and  ex- 
penfive  journies  in  queft  of  fome  new  degree. 
Of  late,  the  cofmo-political  dodrines  encouraged 
and  propagated  in  the  Lodges,  and  fome  hopes 
of  producing  a  Revolution  in  fociety,  by  which 
men  of  talents  fliould  obtain  the  management  of 
public  affairs,  feem  to  be  the  caufe  of  all  the 
zeal  with  which  the  order  is  ftill  cheriChed  and 
promoted.  In  a  periodical  work,  publifned  at 
Neuwied,  called  Algemcin  Zeitung  der  Freymaure^ 
rey^  we  have  the  lift  of  the  Lodges  in  1782, 
with  the  names  of  the  Office-bearers.  Four- 
fifths  of  thefe  are  clergymen,  profeiTors,  perfons 
having  offices  in  the  common-law  courts,  men  of 
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letters  by  trade,  fuch  as  reviewers  and  journalifls, 
and  other  pamphleteers  ;  a  clafs  of  men,  who 
generally  think  that  they  have  not  attained  that 
rank  in  fociety  to  which  their  talents  entitle  them, 
and  imagine  that  they  could  difcharge  the  import- 
ant offices  of  the  ftate  with  reputation  to  thcm- 
felves  and  advantage  to  the  pubhc. 

The  miferable  uncertainty  and  indability  of  the 
Mafonic  fa'>h,  which  I  dcfcribed  above,  was  not 
altogether  the  efiecl  of  mere  chance,  but  had 
been  greatly  accelerated  by  the  machinations  of 
Baron  Knigge,  and  fome  other  Cofmo-political 
Brethren  whom  he  had  called  to  his  alliflance. 
Knigge  had  now  formed  a  fcheme  for  uniting 
the  whole  Fraternity,  for  the  purpofe  of  promot- 
ing his  Utopian  plan  of  univerfal  benevolence 
in  a  ftate  of  liberty  and  equality.  He  hoped  to 
do  this  more  readily  by  completing  their  embar- 
rall'ment,  and  (bowing  each  fyflem  how  inlirm 
its  foundation  was,  and  how  little  chance  it  had 
of  obtaining  a  general  adherence.  The  S:  '  ic/c  fi 
Obfcri'anz  had  now  completely  loil  its  credit,  by 
which  it  had  hoped  to  get  the  better  of  all  the 
reft.  Knigge  therefore  propofed  apian  to  the 
Lodges  of  Frankfort  and  Wetzlar,  by  which 
all  the  fyftems  might,  in  fome  meafure,  be  united, 
or  at  leaft  be  brought  to  a  ftate  of  mutual  for- 
bearance and  intercom fe.  He  propofed  that  the 
Englilh  fyfteni  fliould  be  taken  for  the  ground- 
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work,  and  to  receive  all  and  only  thofe  who  had 
taken  the  three  fymbolical  degrees,  as  they  were 
now  generally  called.  After  thus  guarding  this 
gejieral  point  of  faith,  he  propofed  to  allow  the 
validity  of  every  degree  or  rank  which  jhould  be 
received  in  any  Lodge,  or  be  made  the  charac- 
ter of  any  particular  fyftem.  Thefe  Lodges  hav- 
ing  fegured  the  adherence  of  feveral  others, 
brought  about  a  general  convention  at  WiU 
lemfbad  in  Hainault,  where  every  different  fyftem 
fliould  communicate  its  peculiar  tenets.  It  was 
then  hoped,  that  after  an  examination  of  them 
all,  a  conftitution  might  be  formed,  which  lliould 
comprehend  every  thing  that  was  mofl  worthy 
of  feledion,  and  therefore  be  far  better  than  the 
accommodating  fyftem  already  defcribed.  By 
this  he  hoped  to  get  his  favourite  fcheme  intro- 
duced into  the  whole  Order,  and  Free  Mafons 
made  zealous  Citizens  of  the  Vf  orld.  I  believe 
he  was  firicere  in  thefe  intentions,  and  did  not 
wifli  to  difturb^the  public  peace.  The  con- 
vention was  accordingly  held,  and  lafted  a  long 
^  w  hile,  the  deputies  confulting  about  the  frivolities 
of  Mafonry,  with  all  the  ferioufnefs  of  ftate  am-- 
balFadors.  But  there  was  great  fliynefs  iti  their 
communications ;  and  Knigge  was  making  but 
fmalf  progrefs  in  his  plan,  when  he  met  with 
another  Mafon,  the  Marquis  of  Conftanza,  who 
m  un  inftant  converted  him,  and  changed  all  his 
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mearures,  by  fhowing  him  that  he  (Knigge) 
was  only  doing  by  halves  v/hat  was  already  accom- 
plifhed  by  another  Society,  w^hich  had  carried  it  to 
its  full  extent.  They  immediately  fet  about  un- 
doing what  he  had  been  occupied  with,  and 
heightened  as  much  as  they  could  the  dlifentions 
already  fufiiciently  great,  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
got  the  Lodges  of  Frankfort  and  Wetzlar,  and 
feveral  others,  to  unite,  and  pick  out  the  befl  of 
the  things  they  had  obtained  by  the  communica- 
tions from  the  other  fyftems,  and  they  formed  a 
,  plan  of  what  they  called,  the  Ecledic  or  Syncri- 
tic  Mafonry  of  the  United  Lodges  of  Germany. 
They  compofed  a  conflitution,  ritual,  and  cate- 
chifm,  which  has  merit,  and  is  indeed  the  com- 
pleteft  body  of  Free  Mafonry  that  we  have. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  this  celebrated  and  myf- 
terious  Fraternity  in  Germany  in  1776.  The 
fpirit  of  innovation  had  feized  all  the  Brethren. 
No  man  could  give  a  tolerable  account  of  the 
x)rigin,  hiftory,  or  object  of  the  Order,  and  it  ap- 
peared to  all  as  a  loft  or  forgotten  myftery.  The 
fymbols  feemed  to  be  equally  fufceptible  of  every 
interpretation,  and  none  of  thefe  feemed  entitled 
to  any  decided  preference. 
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I  H  ::o\v  arrived  at  ^vhat  I  Ihould  call  thi 
great  epoch  of  Cormo-poliiifm,  the  fcheme  comt 
inunicatcd  to  Baron  Knigge  by  the  Marchefi 
di  Conjianza.  This  oblic:es  me  to  mention  a  re- 
markable Lodge  of  the  Ecleclio  Mafonr\^,  ere^ 
cd  at  ?>Iunich  in  Bavaria  in  1775,  under  thfl 
\vor{hipf\il  Mafter,  Profeifor  Baader.  It  was 
caflt'd  The  Lodge  Theodore  of  Good  CoioifeL 
It  had  its  couRitutional  patent  from  the  Royal 
York  at  Berlin,  but  had  formed  a  particular  fvf^ 
tern  of  its  own,  by  inflructions  from  the  Lege  da 
Chevaliers  BienfaijZ:rJs  at  Lyons,  with  which 
kept  up  a  correfpondence.  This  refped  to  th( 
Lodge  at  Lyons  had  arifen  from  the  preponder-' 
ance  acquired  in  general  by  the  French  party 
in  the  convention  at  Willemfbad.  The  depu- 
ties  of  the  Rofaic  Lodges,  as  well  as  the  remains  j 
of  ;he  Templars,  and  Str'.dcn  Obfervanz^  all 
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looking  up  to  this  as  the  mother  Lodge  of  what 
they  called  the  Grand  Orient  de  la  France^  con- 
fiftmg  (in  1782)  of  266  improved  Lodges, 
united  under  the  D,  de  Chartres,  Accordingly 
the  Lodge  at  Lyons  fent  Mr,  Wilermooz  as  de- 
puty to  this  convention  at  Willemfbad.  Refin- 
ing gradually  on  the  fiiiiple  Britifh  Mafonry,  the 
Lodge  had  formed  a  fyftcm  of  practical  morality, 
which  it  alTerted  to  be  the  aim  of  genuine  Ma- 
fonry, faying,  that  a  true  mafon,  and  a  man  of 
upright  heart  and  active  virtue,  are  fynonimous 
characters,  and  that  the  great  aim  of  Free  Ma- 
fonry is  to  promote  the  happiiicfs  of  mankind 
by  every  mean  in  our  power.  In  purfuance  of 
thefe  principles,  the  Lodge  Tiieodore  profefTedly 
occupied  itfclf  with  oeconomical,  itatiftical,  and 
political  matters,  and  not  only  publilhed  from 
time  to  time  difcourfes  on  fuch  fubjecls  by  the 
Brother  Orator,  but  the  Members  confidered 
themfelves  as  in  duty  bound  to  propagate  and 
inculcate  the  lb.me  doctrines  out  of  doors. 

Of  the  zealous  members  of  tiic  Lodge  Theo- 
dore the  mod  confpicuous  was  Dr.  Adam  Weif- 
haupt,  ProfciTor  of  Canon  Law  in  the  univerfity 
of  Ingolftadt.  This  perfon  had  been  educated 
among  the  Jefuits;  but  the  abolition  of  their  order 
made  him  change  his  views,  and  from  being  their 
pupil,  he  became  their  moft  bitter  enemy.  He  had 
H  J  acquired 
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acquired  a  high  reputation  in  his  profeflion,  and 
was  attended  not  only  by  thofe  intended  for  the 
pra6lice  in  the  law-courts,  but  alfo  by  young 
gentlemen  at  large  in  their  courfe  of  general 
education ;  and  he  brought  numbers  from  the 
'neighbouring  ftates  to  this  univerfity,  and  gave  a 
ton  to  the  ftudies  of  the  place.  He  embraced 
with  great  keennefs  this  opportunity  of  fpreading 
the  favourite  doctrines  of  the  Lodge,  and  his  au- 
ditory became  the  feminary  of  Cofmo-politifm. 
The  engaging  pictures  of  the  pofTible  felicity  of  a 
fociety  where  every  office  is  held  by  a  man  of  ta- 
lents and  virtue,  and  where  every  talent  is  fet  in 
a  place  fitted  for  its  exertion,  forcibly  catches  the 
generous  and  unfufpecting  minds  of  youth,  and  ia 
a  Roman  Catholic  Hate,  far  advanced  in  the  habits 
of  grofs  fuperitition  (a  character  given  to  Bavaria 
by  its  neighbours)  and  abounding  in  monks  and 
idle  dignitaries,  the  opportunities  muft  be  fre- 
quent for  obferving  the  inconfiderate  dominion  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  abjed  and  indolent  fubmiffion 
of  the  laity.  Accordingly  ProfelTor  Weifhaupt 
fays,  in  his  Apology  for  Illuminatifm,  that  Deifm, 
Infidelity,  and  Atheifm  are  more  prevalent  in  Ba- 
varia than  in  any  country  he  was  acquainted  with. 
Difcourfes,  therefore,  in  which  the  abfurdity  and 
horrors  of  fuperilition  and  fpiritual  tyranny  were 
ftrongiy  painted,  could  not  fail  of  making  a  deep 
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imprelTion.  And  during  this  (late  of  the  minds 
of  the  auditory  the  traiifition  to  general  infidelity 
and  irreligion  is  fo  eafy,  and  fo  inviting  to  fan- 
guine  youth,  prompted  perhaps  by  a  latent  wifli 
that  the  reflraints  which  religion  impofes  on  the 
expedants  of  a  future  date  might  be  found,  on 
enquiry,  to  be  nothing  but  groundlefi  terrors,  that 
I  imagine  it  requires  the  moft  anxious  care  of  the 
public  teacher  to  keep  the  minds  of  his  audience 
imprcfl'ed  with  the  reality  and  importance  of  the 
great  truths  of  religion,  while  he  frees  them  from 
the  (hackles  of  blind  and  abfurd  fuperflition.  I 
fear  that  this  celebrated  inflruclor  had  none  of 
this  anxiety,  but  was  fatisfied  with  his  great  fuc- 
cefs  in  the  lafl  part  of  this  tafk,  the  emancipation 
of  his  young  hearers  from  the  terrors  of  fuper- 
iHtion.  I  fuppofe  alfo  that  this  was  tiie  more 
agreeable  to  him,  as  it  procured  him  the  triumph 
over  the  (cfuits,  with  whom  he  had  long 
ftruggled  for  the  direction  of  the  univcrfuy. 

This  was  in  1777.  Wcifliaupt  had  long  been 
fchtming  the  tlbbliflmient  of  an  Aflbciation  or 
Order,  which,  in  time,  ftiould  govern  the  world. 
In  his  firft  fervour  and  high  expedations,  he  hint- 
ed to  feveral  Ex-Jefuit^  the  probability  of  their  re- 
covering, under  a  new  name,  the  influence  which 
they  formerly  poiTcfled,  and  of  being  again  of 
great  fervice  to  fociety,  by  directing  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  of  diftindion,  now  emancipated  from 
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all  civil  and  religious  prejudices.  He  prevailed 
on  fume  to  join  him,  but  they  all  retracted  but 
two.  After  this  difappointment  Weifhaupt  be^ 
came  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  Jefuits  ;  and 
his  fanguine  temper  made  him  frequently  lay  him- 
felf  open  to  their  piercing  eye,  and  drew  on  him 
their  keenefl:  refentment,  and  at  laft  made  him 
the  viclim  of  their  enmity. 

The  Lodge  Theodore  was  the  place  where  the 
above-mentioned  do(!:l:rines  were  mofi:  zealoufly 
propagated.  But  Weifhaupt's  emiflaries  had  al- 
ready procured  the  adherence  of  many  other 
Lodges  ;  and  the  Ecleclic  Mafonry  had  beea 
brought  into  vogue  chiefly  by  their  exertions  at 
the  Willemfbad  convention.  The  Lodge  Theo- 
dore was  perhaps  lefs  guarded  in  its  proceedings, 
for  it  became  remarkable  for  the  very  bold  fenti- 
ments  in  politics  and  religion  which  were  fre- 
quently uttered  in  their  harangues;  and  its  mem- 
bers were  noted  for  their  zeal  in  maldng  profe- 
lytes.  Many  bitter  pafquinades,  fatires,  and  other 
ofFenfive  pamphlets  were  in  fecret  circulation^  and 
even  larger  works  of  very  dangerous  tendency, 
and  feveral  of  them  were  traced  to  that  Lodge. 
The  Eleclor  often  expreffed  his  difapprobation  of 
fuch  proceedings,  and  fent  them  kind  meflages, 
defiring  them  to  be  careful  not  to  difturb  the 
peace  of  the  country,  and  particularly  to  recollect 
the  folemn  declaration  made  to  every  entrant 
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into  the  Fraternity  of  Free  Mafons,  "  That  no 
"  fubjecl  of  religion  or  politics  (hall  ever  be 
touched  on  in  the  Lodge  a  declaration  which 
alone  could  have  procured  his  penniflion  of  any 
fecret  aHembly  whatever,  and  on  the  fincerity  and 
honour  of  which  he  had  reckoned  when  he  gave 
his  fandion  to  their  eftablilhment.  But  repeated, 
accounts  of  the  fame  kind  increafed  the  alarms, 
and  the  Elector  ordered  a  judicial  enquiry  into 
the  proceedings  of  the  Lodge  Theodore. 

It  was  then  difcovered  that  this  and  feveral 
alTcKiated  Lodges  were  the  nurfery  or  preparation 
fchool  for  another  Order  of  Mafons,  who  called 
thenifelves  the  Ii.i.uminati:d,  and  that  the  ex- 
prefs  aim  of  this  Order  was  to  abolifli  Chrillian- 
ity,  and  overturn  all  civil  government.    But  the 
refult  of  the  enquiry  was  very  imperfecl  and  un- 
iutisfaclory.    No  Illuminatix  were  to  be  found. 
I'hey  were  unknown  in  the  Lodge.  Some  of  the 
members  occalionally  heard  of  certain  candidates 
for  illumination  called  Minervals,  who  were 
fometimes  feen  among  them.    But  whether  thefe 
had  been  admitted,  or  who  received  them,  was 
known  only  to  themielves.    Some  of  thefe  were 
examined  in  private  by  the  Elector  himfelf. 
They  faid  that  they  were  bound  by  honour  to 
fecrecy  :  But  they  alTured  the  Elector,  on  their 
honour,  that  the  aim  of  the  Order  was  in  the 
higheft  degree  praife- worthy,  jmd  ufeful  botli  to 
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church  and  flate .  But  this  could  not  allay  the 
anxiety  of  the  profane  public  ;  and  it  was  repeat- 
edly ftated  ro  the  Elector,  that  members  of  the 
Lodge  Theodore  had  unguardedly  fpoken  of  this 
Order  as  one  that  in  time  mud  rule  the  world. 
He  therefore  iilued  an  order  forbidding,  during 
his  pleafure,  all  fecret  alTemblies,  and  (hutting  up 
the  IMafon  Lodges.  It  was  not  meant  to  be  ri- 
goroufiy  enforced,  but  was  intended  as  a  trial  of 
the  deference  of  thefe  Affociations  for  civil  au- 
thority. The  Lodge  Theodore  diftinguilhed  itfelf 
by  pointed  oppofition,  continuing  its  meetings;  and 
the  members,  out  of  doors,  openly  reprobated  the 
prohibition  as  an  abfurd  and  unjuflifiable  tyranny. 

In  the  beginning  of  1 783,  four  profelTors  of  the 
Marianen  Academy,  founded  by  the  widow  of 
the  late  Eledor,  viz.  Utfchneider,  Coffandey, 
Renner,  and  Grunberger,  with  two  Others,  were 
fummoned  before  the  Court  of  Enquiry,  and 
queftioned,  on  their  allegiance,  refpecling  the 
Order  of  the  Illuminati.  They  acknowledged 
that  they  belonged  to  it,  and  when  more  clofely 
examined,  they  related  feveral  circumflances  of 
its  conftitution  and  principles.  Their  declarations 
were  immediately  publifhed,  and  were  very  un- 
favourable. The  Order  was  faid  to  abjure  Chrifti- 
anity,  and  to  refufe  admiffion  into  the  higher  de- 
grees to  all  who  adhered  to  any  of  the  three  con- 
feffions.    Senfual  pleafures  were  reftored  to  the 

rank 
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rank  they  held  in  the  Epicurean  philofophy.  Self- 
murJer  was  jiidiiied  on  Stoical  principles.  In  the 
Lodges  death  was  declared  an  eternal  lleep ;  pa- 
triotifm  and  loyalty  were  called  narrow-minded 
prejudices,  and  incompatible  with  univerfal  bene- 
ijolence;  continual  declamations  w^ere  made  on 
liberty  and  equality  as  the  unalienable  rights  of 
man.  The  b<nnefui  iniluence  of  accumulated  pro- 
perty v/as  declared  an  infurmountable  obflacle  to. 
the  happincfs  of  any  nation  w  hofe  chief  laws  v;ere 
f  jramed  for  its  protection  and  increafe.  Nothing 
was  fo  frequently  difcourfed  of  as  the  propriety  of 
/employing,  for  a  good  purpofe,  the  means  which 
the  wicked  employed  for  evil  purpofes.;  and  it 
was  taught,  that  the  preponderancy  of  good  in 
t.he  ultimate  refult  confecrated  every  mean  em- 
ployed ;  and  that  wifdom  and  virtue  confiiied  in, 
properly  determining  this  balance.  This  appear- 
ed big  with  danger,  becaufe  it  feemed  evident  that 
nothing  would  be  fcrupled  at,  if  it  could  be  made 
appear  that  the  Order  would  derive  advantage  from 
ii,  becaufe  the  great  objed  of  the  Order  was  held 
as  fuperior  to  every  confideration.  They  conclud- 
ed by  faying  that  the  method  of  education  made 
them  all  fpies  on  each  other  and  on  all  around 
them.  But  all  this  was  denied  by  the  Illuminati. 
Some  of  thefe  tenets  were  faid  to  be  abfolately 
falfe ;  and  the  reft  were  faid  to  be  miftakes.  The 
apoftate  profefTors  had  acknowledged  their  ignor- 
ance 
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ance  of  many  things.  Two  of  them  were  only 
Minervals,  another  was  an  Illuminatus  of  the 
lowell  clafs,  and  the  fourth  was  but  one  flep  far- 
ther advanced.  Pamphlets  appeared  on  both  fides, 
xvith  ver}'  little  effecl.  The  Elector  called  before 
him  one  of  the  fuperiors,  a  young  nobleman,  who 
denied  thofe  injurious  charges,  and  faid  that  they 
were  ready  to  lay  before  his  Highnefs  their  whole 
archives  and  all  conftitutional  papers. 

Notwithflanding  all  this,  the  government  had 
received  fuch  an  imprelTion  of  the  dangerous  ten- 
dency of  the  Order,  that  the  Elector  iffued  ano- 
ther edicl,  forbidding  all  hidden  aifemblies ;  and 
a  third,  exprefsly  abolifhing  the  Order  of  Illumi- 
nati.  It  was  followed  by  a  fearch  after  their  pa- 
pers. The  Lodge  Theodore  was  immediately 
fearched,  but  none  were  to  be  found.  They  faid 
now  that  they  burnt  them  all,  as  of  no  ufe,  fmce 
that  Order  was  at  an  end. 

It  was  now  difcovered,  that  WeiiTiaupt  was  the 
head  and  founder  of  the  Order.  He  was  depriv- 
ed  of  his  ProfeiTor's  chair,  and  banillied  from 
the  Bavarian  States;  but  with  a  penfion  of  8oq 
florins,  which  he  refufed.  He  went  to  Regenf- 
burcr,  on  the  confines  of  Switzerland.  Two  Ita- 
Hans,  the  Marquis  Conllanza  and  Marquis  Sa- 
violi,  were  alfo  banifhed,  with  equal  penfions, 
fabout  L.  40,)  which  they  accepted.  One  Zwack, 
a  counfellor,  holding  fome  law-office,  was  alfo 

banifhed. 
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banilhed.  Others  were  imprifoncd  for  fome  time. 
Weiftiaupt  went  afterwards  into  the  fervice  of 
the  D.  of  Saxe  Gotha,  a  perfon  of  a  romantic 
turn  of  mind,  and  whom  we  fliall  ^gain  meet 
with.  Zwack  w^ent  into  the  fervice  of  thePr.  de 
Salms,  who  foon  after  had  fo  great  a  hand  in  the 
diflurbanccs  in  Holland. 

By  deflroying  the  papers,  all  opportunity  was 
loft  for  authenticating  the  innocence  and  ufe- 
fulnefs  of  the  Order.  After  much  altercation  ind 
paper  \var,  Weifhaupt,  now  fafe  in  Regenlljurg, 
publilhed  an  account  of  the  Order,  namely,  the 
account  which  was  given  to  every  Novice  in  a 
difcourfe  read  at  his  reception.  To  this  were 
added  the  ftatutes  and  the  rules  of  proceeding,  as 
far  as  the  degree  of  lllumbmtiis  Minor ^  included. 
This  account  he  affirmed  to  be  conformable  to  the 
real  practice  of  the  Order.  But  this  publication 
did  by  no  means  fatisfy  the  public  mind.  It  dif- 
fered exceedingly  from  the  accounts  given  by  the 
four  profcflbrs.  It  made  no  mention  of  the 
higher  degrees,  which  had  been  moft  blamed  by 
them.  Befides,  it  was  alleged,  that  it  was  all 
a  fidion,  written  in  order  to  lull  the  fufpicions 
which  had  been  raifed  (and  this  was  found  to 
be  the  cafe,  except  in  refpecl  of  the  very  loweft 
degree).  The  real  conftitution  was  brought  to 
light  by  degrees,  and  fhall  be  laid  before  the 
reader,  in  the  order  in  which  it  was  gradually 

difcovered. 
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.ducovered^  that  we  may  the  better  judge  of  things 
not  fully  knoxm  by  the  conducir  of  the  leaders 
during  the  detedion.  The  firfl  account  given 
by  Weilhaiipt  is  correct,  as  far  as  I  jfliall  make 
life  of  it,  and  lliows  clearly  tlie  methods  that 
were  taken  to  recommend  the  Order  to  llraa- 
gers. 

The  Order  of  IllUxMtnati  appears  as  an  za- 
ceiory  to  Free  Mafonry,  It  is  in  the  Lodges  of 
Free  Mafons  tliat  the  Minervals  are  found,  and 
there  ihey  are  prepared  for  liiumination.  They 
miifc  have  previouily  obtained  the  three  Englifii 
degrees.  The  founder  fays  more.  He  fays  that 
his  doflrines  are  the  only  true  Free  Mafonr).. 
He  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  Eckciic  Syjiein, 
Tliis  he  urged  as  the  bed  method  for  getting  in- 
formation of  all  the  explanations  which  have 
been  given  of  the  Mafonic  Myfleries.  He  was 
alfo  a  Stricl  Ohfervanz^  and  an  adept  Rofycru- 
clan.  The  refult  of  all  his  knowledge  is  worthy 
of  particular  remark,  and  fhall  therefore  be  given 
at  large. 

"  I  declare,'^  fays  he,  "  and  I  challenge  all 
*^  mankind  to  contradicl  my  declaration,  that  no 

man  can  give  any  account  of  the  Order  of 
^'  Free  Mafonry,  of  its  origin,  of  its  hiflory,  of 
"  its  objeCl:,  nor  any  explanation  of  its  myfteries 

and  fymbols,  which  does  not  leave  the  mind 

"  in 
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in  total  uncertainty  on  all  thefe  points.  Every 

^'  man  is  entitled,  therefore,  to  give  any  cx- 
planation  of  the  fymbol?,  and  any  fyflem  of 

"  the  doctrines,  that  he  can  render  palatable. 

*'  Hence  have  fprung  up  that  variety  of  fyftems 
which  for  twenty  years  have  divided  the  Or- 

"  der.  The  fimple  tale  of  the  Englifii,  and  the 
fifty  degrees  of  the  French,  and  the  Knights 
of  Baron  Hunde,  are  equally  authentic,  and 
have  equally  had  the  fupport  of  intelligent 
and  zealous  Brethren.    Thefe  fyftems  are  in 

*'  fa6t  but  one.  They  have  all  fprung  from  the 
Blue  Lodge  of  Three  degrees  ;  take  thefe  for 
their  ftandard,  and  found  on  thefe  all  the 
improvements  by  which  each  fyflem  is  aftcr- 

*^  wards  fuited  to  the  particular  objecl  which  it 

"  keeps  in  view.  There  is  no  man,  nor  fyftem, 
in  the  world,  which  can  fhow  by  undoubted 

"  fucceflion  that  it  fhould  (land  at  the  head  of 
the  Order.  Our  ignorance  in  this  particular 
frets  me.  Do  but  confider  our  fhort  hiflory 
of  1 20  years. — Who  will  fliow  me  the  I.Iother 

"  Lodge  ?  Thofe  of  London  wc  have  difcover- 

"  ed  to  be  felf-ere6led  in  1716.  Alk  fnr  their 
archives.    They  tell  you  they  were  burnt. 

^'  They  have  nothing  but  the  wretched  fophifti- 
cations  of  the  Englifliman  Anderfon,  and  the 

"  Frenchman  Defaguilliers.  Where  is  the  Lodge 
of  York,  which  pretends  to  the  priority,  with 

"  their 
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«  their  King  Bouden,  and  the  archives  that  he 
*^  brought  from  the  Eaft  ?  Thefe  too  are  aH 
^  burnt.    What  is  the  Chapter  of  Old  Aber- 
deen,  and  its  Holy  Clericate  ?  Did  we  not 
find  it  unknown,  and  the  Mafon  Lodges  there 
^  the  mofl  ignorant  of  all  the  ignorant,  gaping 
for  inftrudion  from  our  deputies  ?    I>id  we 
not  find  the  fame  thing  at  I-*ondon  r  and  have 
not  their  milTionaries  been  among  us,  piying 
into  our  myfteries,  and  eager  to  learn  from 
us  what  is  true  Free  Mafonry  ?    It  is  in  vain, 
**  therefore,  to  appeal  to  judges ;  they  are  no 
"  v/here  to  be  found ;  all  clain-v  for  themfeives 
the  fceptre  of  the  Order  ;  all  indeed  are  on 
an  equal  footing.    They  obtained  followers?, 
**  not  from  their  authenticity,  but  from  their 
conducivenefs  to  the  end  w  hich  they  propofed, 
and  from  the  importance  of  that  end.    It  is 
**  by  this  fcale  that  we  mufl  meafure  the  mad 
"  and  wicked  explanations  of  the  Rofycru- 
^  dans,  the  Exorcirb,  and  Cabaliik.  Thefe 
are  rejected  by  all  good  Mafons,  becaufe  in- 
"  compatible  with  locial  happinefs.    Only  fuch 
"  fyflems  as  promote  this  are  retained.  But 
*^  alas,  they  are  all  fadly  deficient,  becaufe  they 
leave  us  under  the  dominion  of  political  and 
"  religious  prejudices  ;  and  they  are  as  ineffi- 
cient  as  the  fleepy  dofe  of  an  ordinary  fer- 
**  men. 

"  But 
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"  But  I  have  contrived  an  explanation  which 

has  every  advantage  ;  is  inviting  to  Chriflians 
^'  of  every  communion  ;  gradually  frees  them 
"  from  all  religious  prejudices  ;  cultivates  the 
"  focial  virtues  ;  and  animates  them  by  a  great, 

a  feafible,  and  fpeedy  profpecl  of  univerfal  hap- 
"  pinefs,  in  a  ftate  of  liberty  and  moral  equality-, 
"  freed  from  the  obflacles  which  fubordination, 

rank,  and  riches,  continually  throw  in  our 
"  way.  My  explanation  is  accurate,  and  com- 
"  plete,  my  means  are  efFeclual,  and  irrefiftible. 
"  Our  fecret  Aflbciation  works  in  a  way  that  no- 
"  thing  can  withfland,  and  man  Jhall  fcoiibc  free 
"  and  happy. 

"  This  is  the  great  objedl  held  out  by  this  Af- 
"  fociation,  and  the  means  of  attaining  it  is  II- 
"  lumination,  enlightening  the  underftanding  by 
"  the  fun  of  reafon,  which  will  difpel  the  clouds 
"  of  fuperftition  and  of  prejudice.  The  profi- 
*'  cients  in  this  Order  are  therefore  juflly  named 
"  the  Illuminated.  And  of  all  Illumination  which 
"  human  reafon  can  give,  none  is  comparable  to 
"  thedifcovery  ofwhatweare,  our  nature,  our 
"  obligations,  what  happinefs  we  are  capable  of, 
"  and  what  are  the  means  of  attaining  it.  la 
*'  comparifbn  with  this,  the  mofl:  brilliant  fciences 
"  are  but  amufements  for  the  idle  and  luxu- 

rious.    To  fit  man  by  Illumination  for  adive 
"  virtue,  to  engage  him  to  it  by  the  ftrongefl 
"  motives,  to  render  the  attainment  of  it  eafy 
I  and 
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and  certain,  by  finding  employment  for  every 
talent,  and  by  placing  every  talent  in  its  pro- 
per  fphere  of  action,  fo  that  all,  without  feeling 

"  any  extraordinary  elfort,  and  in  conjunction 
with  and  completion  of  ordinary  bufmefs,  fliall 

"  urge  forward,  with  united  powers,  the  general 

*'  tafk.     Tills  indeed  will  be  an  employment, 
fuited  to  noble  natures,  grand  in  its  views, 

"  and  delightful  in  its  exercife. 

"  And  what  is  this  general  objecl?  the  hap- 

"  PINESS  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE.     Is  it  nOt  dif- 

"  trefling  to  a  generous  mind,  after  contemplat- 
^'  ing  what  human  nature  is  capable  of,  to  fee 
"  how  little  we  enjoy  r  When  we  look  at  this 
"  goodly  world,  and  fee  that  e\'^ry  nian  be 
"  happy,  but  that  the  happinefs  of  one  depends 
**•  on  the  condud  of  another  ;  when  w^e  fee  the 
"  wicked  fo  powerful  and  the  good  fo  weak ; 

and  that  it  is  in  vain  to  ftrive  fmgly  and  alone, 
"  againft  the  general  current  of  vice  and  op- 
"  preliion  ;  the  wifli  naturally  arifes  in  the  mind, 
that  it  were  polTible  to  form  a  durable  combin- 
ation  of  the  moil  worthy  perfons,  who  fhould 
"  w^ork  together  in  removing  the  obftacles  to 
human  happine:^,  become  terrible  to  the  wick- 
ed,  and  give  their  aid  to  all  the  good  without 
difiindion,  and  fhould,  by  the  mod  powerful 
"  means,  fini:  fetter,  and  by  fettering,  lelTen- 
"  vice;  means  which  at  the  fame  time  fliould  pro 
"  mote  virtue,  by  rendering  the  mclination  to 
8  "  reclitude 
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"  redlltude  hitherto  fo  feeble,  more  powerful  and 
"  engaging.    Would  not  fuch  an  afTociation  be 

ablefling  to  the  world? 
Bat  where  are  the  proper  perfons,  the  good, 
"  the  generous,  and  the  accomplifhed,  to  be 
^'  found  ;  and  how,  and  by  what  ftrong  motives, 

are  they  to  be  induced  to  engage  in  a  tafk  fo 
"  vaft,  fo  inceffant,  fo  difficuh,  and  fo  laborious  ? 

This  AfTociation  mufl  be  gradual.  There  are 
*'  fome  fuch  perfons  to  be  found  in  every  focie- 
"  ty.  Such  noble  minds  will  be  engaged  by  the 
"  heart-warming  obje^l.  The  fn  fl:  tafk  of  the  Af- 
"  fociation  mufl  therefore  be  to  form  the  young 
"  members.  As  thefe  multiply  and  advance,  they 
"  become  the  apoflles  of  beneficence,  and  the 
"  work  is  now  on  foot,  and  advances  with  a  fpced 

encreafmg  every  day.  The  flightefl  obferva- 
"  tlon  fhows  that  nothing  will  fo  much  contri- 
^'  bute  to  increafe  the  zeal  of  the  fncmbers  as  fe- 
"  cret  union.  We  fee  with  what  keennefs  and 
"  zeal  the  frivolous  bufmefs  of  Free  Mafonry 

is  conducted,  by  perfons  knit  together  by  the 
"  fecrecy  of  their  union.    It  is  needlefs  to  eii- 

quire  into  the  caufes  of  this  zeal  which  fecrecy 
"  produces.    It  is  an  univerfal  fa*^,  confirmed 

by  the  hiflory  of  every  age.   Let  this  circum- 

fiance  of  our  conflitution  therefore  be  direded 
"  to  this  noble  purpofe,  and  then  all  the  objec- 

tions  urged  againfl  it  by  jealous  tyranny  and 

affrighted  fuperflition  will  vauifh.    The  order 
I  2  "  will 
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"  w  ill  thus  work  filently,  and  fecurely ;  and 
thoucrh  the  j^enerous  benefactors  of  the  human 
race  are  thus  deprived  of  the  applaufe  of  the 
world,  they  have  the  noble  pleafure  of  feeing 
their  work  profper  in  their  hands/* 
Such  is  the  aim,  and  fuch  are  the  hopes  of  the 
Order  of  the  Illuminated.    Let  us  now  fee  how 
thefe  were  to  be  acconiplifhed.   We  cannot  judge 
\vTth  perfect  certainty  of  thi?,  becaufe  the  account 
givenof  theconfdtution  of  the  Orderbyits  founder 
includes  only  the  lowefl  degree,  and  even  this  is 
liable  to  ^reat  fufpicion.    The  accounts  given  by 
the  four  Profeflbrs,  even  of  this  part  of  the  Order, 
make  a  very  different  imprellion  on  the  mind,  al- 
though they  diner  only  in  a  few  particulars. 

The  only  oftenfible  members  of  the  Order 
were  the  Mnervals.  They  were  to  be  found 
only  in  the  Lodges  of  Free  Mafons.  A  candidate 
for  admiffion  mufl  make  his  \nfh  known  to  fome 
Minerrai ;  he  reports  it  to  a  Superior,  who,  by 
a  channel  to  be  explained  prefenrly,  intimates  it 
to  the  Council.  No  notice  is  ferther  taken  of  it 
for  fome  time.  The  candidate  is  carefully  ob- 
ferved  in  filence,  and  if  thought  unfit  for  the  Or- 
der, no  notice  is  taken  of  his  felicitation.  But  if 
otherwifei  the  candidate  receives  privately  an  in- 
vitation to  a  conference.  Here  he  meets  with  a 
perfon  unlcnov.n  to  him,  and,  previous  to  all  fur- 
ther conference,  he  is  required  to  perufe  and  to 
fign  the  following  oath : 

I,  N. 
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"  I,  N.  N.  hereby  bind  myfelf,  by  mine  honour 
"  and  good  name,  forfwearing  all  mental  refer- 
"  vation,  never  to  reveal,  by  hint,  word,  writ- 
ing,  or  in  any  manner  whatever,  even  to  my 
*'  mofl:  trufted  friend,  any  thing  that  fhall  now 
"  be  faid  or  done  to  me  refpecting  my  wifhed- 
"  for  reception,  and  this  whether  my  reception 
"  fhall  follow  or  not,  I  being  previoufly  aflTured 
"  that  it  fliall  contahi  nothing  contrary  to  reli- 
^'  gion,  the  (late,  nor  good  manners.    I  pro- 
"  mife,  that  I  fhall  make  no  intelligible  extract 
"  from  any  papers  which  fhall  be  fhewn  me 
now  or  during  my  noviciate.    All  this  I  fwear, 
"  as  I  am,  and  as  I  hope  to  continue,  a  Man  of 
"  Honour." 

The  urbanity  of  this  protcflatign  ruufl  agree- 
ably imprefs  the  mind  of  a  perfon  who  rccpl leds 
the  dreadful  imprecations  which  he  made  at  his 
reception  into  the  diiTerent  ranks  of  Free  Ma- 
fonry.    The  candidate  is  then  introduced  to  an 
llhumnatus  Dirigens^  whom  perhaps  he  knows, 
jind  is  told  that  this  perfon  is  to  be  hi.-^  future  in- 
ftrudor.  There  is  now  prefented  to  the  candidate, 
what  they  call  a  table,  in  which  he  writes  his  name, 
place  of  birth,  age,  rank,  place  of  refidence,  pro- 
fefTion,  and  favourite  fludies.    He  is  then  made 
to  read  feveral  articles  of  this  table.    It  contains, 
1/?,  a  very  concife  account  of  the  Order,  its  cou- 
ncclion  wirh  Free  Malbnry,  and  its  great  objed, 
the  promoting  the  happinefs  of  mankuid  by 
I  I  means 
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means  of  Inftruclioti  and  confirmation  in  virtuous 
principles,    nd^  Several  queftions  relative  to  the 
Order.    Among  thefe  are,  "  Wha:  advantages 
"  he  hopes  to  derive  from  being  a  member  ? 
"  What  he  moft  particularly  wifhes  to  learn  ? 
"  What  delicate  queflions  relative  to  the  life,  the 
"  profpecls,  the  duties  of  man,  as  an  individual, 
^  and  as  a  citizen,  he  \vifhes  to  have  particularly 
difcuiTed  to  him  ?    In  what  refpecls  he  thinks 
he  can  be  of  ufe  to  the  Order?    Who  are  hi? 
"  ancellors,  relations,  friends,  correfpondents,  or 
enemies :    Whom  he  thmks  proper  perfons  to 
be  received  into  the  Order,  or  whom  he  thinks 
"  unfit  for  it,  and  the  reafons  for  both  opinions?** 
To  each  of  thefe  queftions  he  mufl  give  fome  an- 
fwer  in  v/riting. 

The  Novice  and  his  Mentor  are  known  only  to 
eftch  other;  perhaps  nothing  more  follows  upon 
this:  if  otherwife,  the  Mentor  appoints  another 
conference,  and  begins  his  inflructions,  by  giving 
him  in  detail  certain  portions  of  the  conftitution, 
and  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  Order.  Of 
thefe  the  No\ice  muft  give  a  weekly  account  in 
writing.  He  mufl  alfo  read,  m  the  Mentor's 
houfe.  a  book  containing  more  of  the  inftrudions 
of  the  Order;  but  he  mufh  make  no  extrads. 
Yet  from  this  reading  I^e  muft  derive  all  his 
knovv'Iedge ;  and  he  muft  give  an  account  in  v/rit- 
ing-€)f  his  progrefs.  All  vvritings  received  from 
his  Superiors  muft  be  returned  with  a  ftated 

punduality. 
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punctuality.  Thefe  writings  confift  chiefly  of 
important  and  delicate  queflions,  fuited,  either  to 
the  particular  inclination,  or  to  the  peculiar  taftc 
which  the  candidate  had  difcovered  in  his  £ub- 
fcriptions  of  the  articles  of  the  table,  and  in  his 
former  refcripts,  or  to  the  direction  which  the 
Mentor  wiflies  to  give  to  his  thoughts. 

Enlightening  the  undcrftanding,  and  the  root- 
ing out  of  prejudices,  are  pointed  out  to  him 
the  principal  talks  of  his  noviciate.  The  know- 
ledge of  himfelf  is  confidered  as  preparatory  to 
all  other  knowledge.  To  difclofe  to  him,  by 
means  of  the  calm  and  unbiafTed  obfervation  of 
his  inftructor,  what  is  his  own  character,  his  mofl 
vulnerable  fide,  either  in  refpect  of  temper,  paf- 
fions,  or  prepolTeffions,  is  therefore  the  moft  ef- 
fential  fervice  that  can  be  done  him.  For  this 
purpofe  there  is  required  of  him  fome  account 
of  his  own  conduct  on  occafions  where  he  doubt- 
ed of  its  propriety ;  fome  account  of  his  friend- 
Ihips,  of  his  differences  of  opinion,  and  of  his 
conduct  on  fuch  occafions.  From  fuch  relations 
the  Superior  learns  his  mzmner  of  thinking  and 
judging,  and  thofe  propenfities  which  require  his 
chief  attention. 

Having  made  the  candidate  acquainted  with 
himfelf,  he  is  apprifed  that  the  Order  is  not  a 
fpeculative,  but  an  active  alTociation,  engaged  in 
doing  good  to  others.    The  knowledge  of  hu- 

I  4  man 
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man  characlcr  is  therefore  of  all  others  the  mofl 
important.    This  is  acquired  only  by  cbfervation, 
affiilied  by  the  inftructions  of  his  teacher.  Cha- 
rac):ers  in  hiftory  are  propofed  to  him  for  ob- 
ferv^ation,  and  his  opinion  is  required.    After  this 
he  is  directed  to  look  around  him,  and  to  notice 
the  conduct  of  other  men;  and  part  of  his  weekly 
r^^fcripts  mufl  confift  of  accounts  of  ail  intereft- 
ing  occurrences  in  his  neighbourhood,  whether  of 
a  public  or  private  nature.  Colfandey,  one  of  the 
four  ProiefTors,  gives  a  particular  account  of  the 
inflruclions  relating  to  this  kind  of  fcience* 
The  Novice  mufh  be  attentive  to  trifles :  For  in 
fiivolous  occurrences  a  man  is  indolent,  and 
"  makes  no  effort  to  acb  a  part,  fo  that  his  real 
"  character  is  then  acting  alone.    Nothing  will 
ha\  e  fuch  influence  with  the  Superiors  in  pro- 
moting  the  advancement  of  a  candidate  as  very 
copious  narrations  of  this  kind,  becauie  the 
candidate,  if  promoted,  is  to  be  employed  in 
an  active  ftation,  and  it  is  from  this  kind  of 
information  only  that  the  Superiors  can  judge 
"  of  his  fitnefs.    Thefe  characteriflic  anecdotes 
are  not  for  the  inftruction  of  the  Superiors,  who 
"  are  m.en  of  long  experience,  and  familiar  with 
"  fuch  occupation.    But  they  inform  the  Order 
"  concerning  the  talents  and  proficiency  of  the 
"  young  mem.ber.    Scientific  iinl:ruciion,  being 
connected  by  fyftem^is  foon  communicated^and 

may 
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"  may  in  general  be  very  completely  obtained 
^'  from  th<^  books  which  are  recommended  to  the 

Novice,  and  acquired  in  the  public  femlnaries 
"  of  inftniclion.    But  knowledge  of  character  is 

more  multifarious  and  more  delicate.  For  this 
"  there  is  no  college,  and  it  muO:  therefore  re- 
"  quire  longer  time  for  ic  s  attainment.  Befides, 
"  this  afliduous  and  long  continued  fludy  of  men, 
"  enables  the  polfefTor  of  fuch  knowledge  to  acl 
"  with  men,  and  by  his  knowledge  of  their  cha- 
"  rader,  to  influence  rj,eir  condud.  For  fuch 
"  reafons  this  ftudy  is  continued,  and  thcfe  re- 
"  fcripts  are  required,  during  the  whole  progrefs 
"  through  the  Order,  and  attention  to  them  is 

recommended  as  the  onlymcan  of  advancement. 
"  Remarks  on  Phyfiognbmy  in  thefe  narrations 
"  are  accounted  of  confiderable  value."  So  far 
Mr.  ColTandey. 

During  all  this  trial,  which  may  lafl  one,  two, 
or  three  years,  the  Novice  knows  no  perfon  of 
the  Order  but  his  own  inilruclor,  with  whom  he 
has  frequent  meetings,  along  with  other  Miner- 
vals.  In  thefe  converfations  he  learns  the  import- 
ance of  the  Order,  and  the  opportunities  he  will 
afterwards  have  of  acquiring  much  hidden  fcience. 
'rhe  employment  of  his  unknown  Superiors  na- 
turally caufes  him  to  entertain  very  high  notions 
of  their  abihties  and  worth.  He  is  counfcllcd  to 
aim  at  a  rcfemblance  to  them  by  getting  rid  by 
degrees  of  all  thofe  prejudices  or  prepoffelTions 

which 
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which  checked  his  own  former  progrefs;  and  he 
is  affiilcd  in  this  endeavour  by  an  invitation  to  a 
eorrefpondence  with  them.  He  may  addrefs  his 
Provincial  Superior,  by  direcHng  his  letter  Soliy 
or  the  General  by  PrhnOy  or  the  Superiors  in  ge- 
neral by  S^ibus  licet.  In  thefe  letters  he  may 
mention  whatever  he  thinks  conducive  to  the 
advancement  of  the  Order ;  he  may  inform  the 
Superiors  how  his  inflruclor  behaves  to  him;  if 
affiduous  or  remifs,  indulgent  or  fever e.  The 
Superiors  are  enjoined  by  the  ftrongeft  motives  to 
convey  thefe  letters  wherever  addrelTed.  None 
but  the  General  and  Council  know  the  refult 
of  all  this;  and  all  are  enjoined  to  keep  them- 
felves  and  tlieir  proceedings  unknown  to  all  the 
world. 

If  three  years  of  this  Noviciate  have  elapfed 
without  further  notice,  the  Minerval  muft  look 
for  no  further  advancement ;  he  is  found  unfit, 
and  remains  a  Free  IMafon  of  the  highefl  clafs» 
This  is  called  a  Sta  bene. 

But  fhould  his  Superiors  judge  more  favourably 
of  him,  he  is  drawn  out  of  the  general  mafs  of 
Free  Mafons,  and  becomes  lUumino.tus  Minor. 
When  called  to  a  conference  for  this  purpofe,  he 
is  told  in  the  moft  ferious  manner,  that  "  it  is 

vain  for  him  to  hope  to  atquire  \ufdom  by 
^  mere  fyflematic  inftrudlion  ;  for  fuch  inftruc- 
"  don  the  Superiors  have  no  leifure.  Their  duty 
"  is  not  to  form  fpeculators,  but  adive  men, 

"  whom 
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whom  they  muft  immediately  employ  in  the  fer- 
*^  vice  of  the  Order.    He  mufl  therefore  grow 
^  wife  and  able  entirely  by  the  unfolding  and  ex- 
ertion  of  his  own  talents.   His  Superiors  have 
already  difcovered  what  thefe  are,  and  know 
what  fervice  he  may  be  capable  of  rendering 
"  the  Order,  provided  he  now  heartily  acquiefces 
"  in  being  thus  honourably  employed.  They 
will  airifh  him  in  bringing  his  talents  into  adion, 
and  will  place  him  in  the  fituations  moft  fa- 
"  vourable  for  their  exertion,  fo  that  he  may  be 
*'  ajfured  of  fuccefs.  Hitherto  he  has  been  a  mere 
fcholar,  but  his  firft  ftep  farther  carries  hita 
into  action  \  he  mull  therefore  now  confider 
"  himfelf  as  an  inftrument  in  the  hands  of  his 
"  Su])eriors,  to  be  ufed  for  the  nobleft  purpofes." 
The  aim  of  the  order  is  now  more  fully  told 
him.    It  is,  in  one  fentence,  "  to  make  of  the 
human  race,  without  any  diftinclion  of  nation, 
"  condition,  or  profeflion,  one  good  and  happy 
family."  To  this  aim,  demonftrably  attainable, 
every  fmaller   confideration   muft   give  way. 
This  may  fome times  require  facrifices  which 
no  man  ftanding  aloae  has  fortitude  to  make ; 
but  which  become  light,  and  a  fource  of  the 
pureft  enjoyment,  when  fupported  and  encou- 
raged by  the  countenance  and  co-operation  of 
the  united  wife  and  good,  fuch  as  are  the  Supe- 
riors of  the  Order.    If  the  candidate,  warmed 
by  the  alluring  pifture  of  the  poffible  happinefs  of 
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2L  virtuous  Society,  fays  that  he  is  fenfible  of  the 
propriety  of  this  procedure,  and  full  wifhes  to  be 
ef  the  Order,  he  is  required  to  fign  the  following 
obligation. 

"  I,  N.N.  protefl before  you,  the  vrorthy  Pleni- 
"  potentiary  of  the  venerable  Order  into  which  I 
"  wifli  to  be  admitted,  that  I  acknowledge  my  na- 
tural  weaknefs  and  inability,  and  that  I,  with  all 
my  pofiefrions,rank,honours,  and  titles  which  I 
hold  in  political  fociety,  am,  at  bottom,  only  a 
man ;  I  can  enjoy  thefe  things[only  through  my 
*•  fellcw^-men,  and  through  them  alfo  I  may  lofe 
**•  4:hem.    The  approbation  and  confideration  of 
my  fellow-men  are  indifpenfably  necelTary,  and 
I  mud  try  to  maintain  them  by  all  my  talents. 
Thefe  I  will  never  ufe  to  the  prejudice  of  uni- 
^'  verfal  good,  but  will  oppofe,with  all  my  might, 
the  enemies  of  the  human  race,  and  of  poli- 
*•  tical  fociety.  I  will  embrace  every  opportunity 
of  faving  mankind,  by  improving  mv  under- 
Handing  and  my  affections,  and  by  imparting 
*•  all  important  knowledge,  as  the  good  and  fta- 
"  tutes  of  this  Order  require  of  me.    I  bind 
myfelf  to  perpetual  fileiice  and  unfhaken  loy- 
f  alty  and  fubmillion  to  the  Order,  in  the  perfons 
of  my  Superiors  ;  here  making  a  faithful  and 
complete  furrendcr  of  my  private  judgment, 
"  my  own  will,  and  every  narrow-minded  em- 
*'  ployrp«ent  of  my  power  and  influence.  I  pledge 
myfelf  to  account  the  good  of  the  Order  as  my 
^  "  own. 
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own,  and  am  ready  to  ferve  it  with  my  fortune, 
my  honour,  and  my  blood.    Should  I,  through 
omifTion,  neglcft,  paffion,  or  wickednefs,  be- 
"  have  contrary  to  this  good  of  the  Order,  I  fub- 
"  jecl  myfelf  to  what  reproof  or  punifhmcnt  my 
Superiors  fhall  enjoin.  The  friends  and  enemies 
of  the  Order  fhall  be  my  friends  and  enemies  ; 
and  with  refped  to  both  I  will  conduct  myfelf 
"  as  direfled  by  the  Order,  and  am  ready,  in 
"  every  lawful  way,  to  devote  myfelf  to  its  in- 
"  creafe  and  promotion,  and  therein  to  employ 
"  all  my  ability.    All  this  I  promife,  and  protefl, 
*'  without  fecret  refervation,  according  to  the  in- 
^  tention  of  the  Society  which  require  from  me 
"  this  engagement.    This  I  do  as  I  am,  and  as  I 
"  hope  to  continue,  a  Man  of  Honour." 

A  drawn  fword  is  then  pointed  at  his  breafl, 
and  he  is  afked.  Will  you  be  obedient  to  the 
commands  of  your  Superiors  ?  He  is  threatened 
with  unavoidable  vengeance,  fro;n  which  no  po- 
tentate c:m  defend  him,  if  he  fliould  ever  be- 
tray the  Order.  He  is  then  afked,  i.  What  aim 
does  he  wifh  the  Order  to  have  ?  2.  What  means 
he  would  choofe  to  advance  this  aim  ?  3.  Whom 
he  wilhes  to  keep  cut  of  the  Order  ?  4.  What 
fubjeds  he  wifhes  not  to  be  difcufl'ed  in  it  ? 

Our  candidate  is  now  Illumii^atus  Minor. 
It  is  needlefs  to  narrate  the  mummery  of  recep- 
tion, and  it  is  enough  to  fay,  that  it  nearly  re- 
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fembles  that  of  the  Mafonic  Chevalier  du  Soleil^ 
known  to  every  one  much  converfant  in  Mafonry, 
Weiftiaupt's  preparatory  difcourfe  of  reception  is 
a  piece  of  good  compofition,  \vhether  confidered 
as  argumentative,  (from  topics  indeed,  that  are 
very  gratuitous  and  fanciful,)  or  as  a  fpecimeri  of 
that  declamation  which  was  fo  much  praftifed 
by  Libanius  and  the  other  Sophifts,  and  it  give? 
a  diflincl  and  captivating  account  of  the  profelTed 
aim  of  the  Order. 

The  riliiminatus  Mitiyr  learns  a  good  deal  more 
of  the  Order,  but  by  very  fparing  m.orfels,  under 
the  fame  inflruclor.  The  talk  has  now  become 
more  delicate  and  difficult.  The  chief  part  of  it 
is  the  rooting  out  of  prejudices  in  politics  and  re- 
ligion ;  and  Weifhaupt  has  fnown  much  addrefs 
in  the  method  which  he  has  employed.  Not  the 
jnofl  hurtful,  but  the  mofl  eafily  refuted  were 
the  firfl:  fubjecls  of  difculTion,  fo  that  the  pupil 
gets  into  the  habits  of  victory  ;  and  his  reverence 
for  the  fyflems  of  either  kind  is  diminifhed  when 
they  are  found  to  have  harboured  fuch  untenable 
opinions.  The  proceedings  in  the  Ecleclic  Lodges 
of  Mafonry,  and  the  harangues  of  the  Brother 
Orators,  teemed  with  the  boldeft  fcntiments  both 
in  politics  and  religion.  Enlightening,  and  the 
triumph  of  reafon,  had  been  the  ton  of  the  coun- 
try for  fome  time  paft,  and  every  inftitution,  civil 
and  religious,  ha^i  bcea  the  fubject  of  the  mofl: 

free 
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free  criticifm.  Above  all,  the  Cofmo-politlfin, 
imported  from  France,  where  it  ^had  been  the 
favourite  topic  of  the  enthufiaftical  oeconomifts, 
was  now  become  a  general  theme  of  difcuflion  in 
all  focieties  that  had  any  pretenfions  to  cultivation. 
It  was  a  fubjecl  of  eafy  and  agreeable  declama- 
tion; and  the  Literati  found  in  it  a  fubjecl  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  fliowing  their  talents,  and 
ingratiating  themfelves  with  the  young  men  of 
fortune,  whofe  minds,  unfufpiclous  as  yet  and 
generous,  were  fired  with  the  fair  profpecls  fct 
before  them  of  univcrfal  and  attainable  happincfs- 
And  the  pupils  of  the  Illuminati  were  ftill  more 
warmed  by  the  thought  that  they  were  to  be  the 
happy  inftruments  of  accompli  (hing  all  this.  And 
though  the  dodrincs  of  univerfal  liberty  and 
equality,  as  imprefcriptible  rights  of  man,  might 
fometimes  ftartle  thofe  who  pofielTed  the  advantage 
of  fortune,  there  were  thoufands  of  younger  fons, 
and  of  men  of  talents  without  fortune,  to  whom 
thefe  were  agreeable  founds.  And  we  mufl  par* 
ticularly  obferve,  that  thofe  who  were  now  the 
pupils  were  a  fet  of  picked  fubjecls,  whofe  cha- 
rafters  and  peculiar  biafcs  were  well  knoWii  by 
their  conducl  during  their  noviciate  as  Minervals. 
They  were  therefore  fuch  as,  in  all  probability, 
would  not  boggle  at  very  free  fentiments.  We 
might  rather  expecl  a  partiality  to  do<^rines  which 
removed  fome  reflraints  which  formerly  checked 

them 
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them  m  the  Indulgence  of  youthful  pafTions* 
Their  mftruclors,  who  have  thus  relieved  their 
minds  from  feveral  anxious  thoughts,  mull  appear 
men  of  fuperior  minds.    This  was  a  notion  mofi: 
carefully  inculcated;  and  they  could  fee  nothing  to 
contradict  it;  for,  except  their  own  Mentor,  they 
knew  none;  they  heai  J  of  Superiors  of  different 
ranks,  but  never  faw  them ;  and  the  fame  mode 
of  iiiflruclion  that  was  pratlifed  during  their  no-- 
viciate  was  flill  retained.   More  particulars  of  the 
Order  were  flowly  unfolded  to  them,  and  they 
were  taught  that  their  Superiors  were  men  of  dif- 
tinguiihed  talents,  and  were  Superiors  for  this  rea- 
fon  alone.   They  were  taught,  that  the  great  op- 
portunities v%'hich  the  Superiors  had  for  obferva- 
tion,  and  their  habits  of  continually  occupying 
their  thoughts  with  the  great  objecls  of  this  Order^ 
had  enlarged  their  views,  even  far  beyond  the  nar- 
row limits  of  nations  and  kingdoms,  which  they 
hoped  would  one  day  coalefce  into  one  great  So- 
ciety, where  confideration  would  attach  to  talents 
and  worth  alone,  and  that  pre-eminence  in  thefe 
would  be  invariably  attended  with  alb  the  enjoy- 
ments- of  infiuence  and  power.    And  they  were 
told  that  they  would  gradually  become  acquaint^ 
ed  with  thefe  great  and  venerable  Characters,  as 
they  advanced  in  the  Order.-  •  In  earnefl  of  this, 
they  were  m.ade  acquainted  with  one  or  two  Su- 
periors, and  with  feveral  Illuminati  of  their  own 

rank. 
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rank.  Alfo,  to  whet  their  zeal,  they  are  now 
made  inflructors  of  one  or  two  Minervals,  and 
report  their  progrefs  to  their  Superiors.  They 
are  given  to  underftand  that  nothing  can  fo  much 
recommend  them  as  the  fuccefs  with  which  they 
perform  this  tafk.  It  is  declared  to  be  the  beft 
evidence  of  their  ufefulnefs  in  the  great  defigns  of 
the  Order. 

The  baleful  effe6ls  of  general  fuperftition,  and 
even  of  any  peculiar  religious  prepofleffion,  are 
now  ftrongly  inculcated,  and  the  difcernment  of 
the  pupils  in  thefe  matters  is  learned  by  queftions 
which  are  given  them  from  time  to  time  to  dif- 
cufs.  Thefe  are  managed  with  delicacy  and  cir- 
cumfpe^lion,  that  the  timid  may  not  be  alarmed. 
In  like  manner,  the  political  doctrines  of  the 
Order  are  inculcated  with  the  utmofl  caution. 
After  the  mind  of  the  pupil  has  been  warmed  by 
the  pictures  of  univerfal  happinefs,  and  con- 
vinced that  it  is  a  pofTible  thing  to  unite  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  in  one  great  fociety;  and 
after  it  has  been  made  out,  in  fome  meafure  to  the 
fatisfaclion  of  the  pupil,  that  a  great  addition  of 
happinefs  would  be  gained  by  the  abolition  of  na- 
tional diftinclions  and  animofities ;  it  may  fre- 
quently be  no  hard  ta(k  to  make  him  think  that 
patriotifm  is  a  narrow-minded  monopolifmg  fen- 
timent,  and  even  incompatible  with  the  more  en- 
larged views  of  the  Order ;  namely,  the  uniting 
the  whole  human  race  into  one  great  and  happy 

K  fociety. 
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fociety.    Princes  are  a  chief  feature  of  national 
difl:in6lion.  Princes,  therefore,  may  now  be  fafely 
reprefented  as  unneceffary.     If  fo,  loyalty  to 
Princes  lofes  much  of  its  facred  charader  ;  and 
the  fo  frequent  enforcing  of  it  in  our  common  po- 
litical difcuffions  may  now  be  eafily  made  to  ap- 
pear a  felfifh  maxim  of  rulers,  by  which  they  may 
more  eafily  enflave  the  people  ;  and  thus,  it  may 
at  laft  appear,  that  religion,  the  love  of  our  par- 
ticular country,  and  loyalty  to  our  Prince,  fhould 
be  refilled,  if,  by  thefe  partial  or  narrow  views, 
we  prevent  the  accomplifhment  of  that  Cofmo- 
political  happinefs  which  is  continually  held  forth 
as  the  great  objed  of  the  Order.    It  is  in  this 
point  of  view  that  the  terms  of  devotion  to  the 
Order,  which  are  inferted  in  the  oath  of  admif- 
fion,  are  now  explained.    The  authority  of  the 
ruling  powers  is  therefore  reprefented  as  of 
inferior  moral  weight  to  that  of  the  Order, 
Thefe  powers  are  defpots,  when  they  do  not 
"  condud  themfelves  by  its  principles ;  and  it 
is  therefore  our  duty  to  furround  them  with  its 
"  members,  fo  that  the  profane  may  have  no  ac- 
cefs  to  them.    Thus  we  are  able  moft  power- 
fully  to  promote  its  interefls.  If  any  perfon  is 
more  difpofed  to  liflen  to  Princes  than  to  the 
"  Order,  he  is  not  fit  for  it,  and  mufl  rife  no 
"  higher.    We  muft  do  our  utmofl  to  procure 
.  "  the  advancement  of  Illuminati  into  all  import- 
^*  ant  civil  offices/' 

Accordingly 
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Accordingly  the  Order  laboured  in  this  with 
great  zeal  and  fuccefs.  A  correfpondence  was 
difcovered,  in  which  it  is  plain,  that  by  their 
influence^  one  of  the  greatefl  ecclefiaftical  dig- 
nities was  filled  up  in  oppofition  to  the  right 
and  authority  of  the  Archbifhop  of  Spire,  who 
is  there  reprefented  as  a  tyrannical  and  bigot- 
ted  prieft.  They  contrived  to  place  their  Mem- 
bers as  tutors  to  the  youth  of  diftinftion. 
One  of  them,  Baron  Leuchtfenring,  took  the 
charge  of  a  young  prince  without  any  falary. 
They  infmuated  themfelves  into  all  public  of- 
fices,  and  particularly  into  courts  of  juftice.  In 
like  manner,  the  chairs  in  the  Univerfity  of  In- 
golfladt  were  (with  only  two  exceptions  ^ccu- 
■  pied  by  Illuminati.  "  Rulers  who  are  mem- 
"  bers  mull  be  promoted  through  the  ranks  of 
"  the  Order  only  in  proportion  as  they  ac- 
"  knowledge  the  goodnefs  of  its  great  objed, 
"  and  manner  of  procedure.  Its  obje£t  may  be 
"  faid  to  be  the  checking  the  tyranny  of 
"  princes,  nobles,  and  priefts,  and  eftablifhing  an 
"  univerfal  equality  of  condition  and  of  religion." 
The  pupil  is  now  informed,  "  that  fuch  a  religion 
"  is  contained  in  the  Order,  is  the  perfection  of 
"  Chriflianity,  and  will  be  imparted  to  him  in 
"  due  time." 

Thefe  and  other  principles  and  maxims  of  the 
i|  Order  are  partly  communicated  by  the  verbal  in- 

jc  2  ftrujSion 
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ftrucHon  of  the  Mentor,  partly  by  writings, 
which  mufl  be  p^TP^lually  returned,  and  partly 
read  by  the  pupil  at  the  Mentor's  1  oufe,  (but 
without  taking  extracts,)  in  fuch  portions  as  he 
fhall  diredl.  The  refcripts  by  the  pupil  muft 
contain  difcuflions  on  thefe  fubjecls,  and  anec- 
dotes and  defcriptions  of  living  characters  ;  and 
thefe  muft  be  zealoully  continued,  as  the  chief 
mean  of  advancement.  All  this  while  the  pupil 
knows  only  his  Mentor,  the  Minervals,  and  a 
few  others  of  his  own  rank.  All  mention  of  de- 
grees, or  other  bufinefs  of  the  Order,  muft  be 
carefully  avoided,  even  in  the  meetings  v.dth 
other  Members :  "  For  the  Order  fifties  to  be 
fecret,  and  to  work  in  filence ;  for  thus  it 
is  better  fecured  from  the  oppreffion  of  the 
ruling  powers,  and  becaufe  this  fecrecy  gives 
"  a  greater  zeft  to  the  whole." 

This  fhort  account  of  the  Noviciate^  and  of 
the  loweft  clafs  of  Illuminati,  is  all  we  can 
get  from  the  authority  of  Mr.  Weiftiaupt.  The 
higher  degrees  were  not  publifhed  by  him. 
Many  circumftances  appear  fufpicious,  are  cer- 
tainly fufceptible  of  different  turns,  and  may 
eafily  be  puihed  to  very  dangerous  extremes. 
The  accounts  given  by  the  four  profefibrs« 
confirm  thefe  fufpicions.  They  decbje  upon 
oath,  that  they  make  all  thefe  accufations 
in  confequence  of  what  they  heard  in  the  meet- 

ings, 
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ings,  and  of  what  they  knew  of  the  Higher 
Orders. 

But  fince  the  time  of  the  fuppreffion  by  the 
Eledlor,  difcoveries  have  been  made  which 
throw  great  light  on  the  fubjed.  A  colledion  of 
original  papers  and  correfpondence  was  found  by 
fearching  the  houfe  of  one  Zwack  (a  Member) 
in  1786.  The  following  year  a  much  larger 
colledlion  was  found  at  the  houfe  of  Baron  Baf- 
fus ;  and  fmce  that  time  Baron  Knigge,  the  moft 
adive  Member  next  to  Weifliaupt,  publiflied  an 
account  of  fome  of  the  higher  degrees,  which  had 
been  formed  by  himfelf.  A  long  while  after  this 
were  publifhed,  Ncuejfe  Arbeitung  des  Spartacus 
und  Philo  in  dcr  Illujninateji  Or  dm,  and  Hohcrc 
Graden  des  Ilium,  Ordens,  Thefe  two  works  give 
an  account  of  the  whole  fecret  conftitution  of  the 
Order,  its  various  degrees,  the  manner  of  con- 
ferring  them,  the  inflructions  to  the  intrants, 
and  an  explanation  of  the  connexion  of  the 
Order  with  Free  Mafonry,  and  a  critical  hiftory. 
We  fhall  give  fome  extrads  from  fuch  of  thefe 
as  have  been  publifhed. 

Weifliaupt  was  the  founder  in  1776.  In 
1778  the  number  of  Members  was  confiderably 
increafed,  and  the  Order  was  fully  eftabliflied. 
The  Members  took  antique  names.  Thus  Weif- 
haupt  took  the  name  of  Spartacus,  the  man 
who  headed  the  infurreclion  of  flaves,  which  in 
K  3  Pompey's 
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Pompey's  time  kept  Rome  In  terror  and  uproar 
for  three  years.  Zwack  was  called  Cato.  Knigge 
was  Philo.  BalTus  was  Hannibal.  Hertel  was  Ma- 
rius.  Marquis  Conftanza  was  Diomedes.  Nico- 
iai,  an  eminent  and  learned  bookfeller  in  Berlin, 
and  author  of  feveral  works  of  reputation,  took 
the  name  of  Lucian,  the  great  Icoffer  at  all  reli- 
gion. Another  was  Mahomet,  kc.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  except  Cato  and  Socrates,  we  have  not 
a  name  of  any  ancient  who  was  eminent  as  a 
teacher  and  pra6i:ifer  of  virtue.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  feem  to  have  affected  the  characters 
of  the  free-thinkers  and  turbulent  fpirits  of  an- 
tiquity. In  the  fame  manner  they  gave  ancient 
names  to  the  cities  and  countries  of  Europe. 
Munich  was  Athens,  Vienna  was  Rome, 
^c. 

Spartaciis  to  Cato^  Feb*  6,  1778. 

Mon  but  eft  de  faire  valoir  la  ra'ifon.  As  a 
"  fubordinate  objed  I  fliall  endeavour  to  gain  fe- 
curity  to  ourfelves,  a  backing  in  cafe  of  mif- 
"  fortunes,  and  afTiflance  from  without.  I  fhall 
*^  therefore  prefs  the  cultivation  of  fcience,  efpe- 
"  cially  fuch  fciences  as  may  have  an  influence 
"  on  our  reception  in  tTie  world,  and  may  ferve 
"  to  remove  obftacles  out  of  the  way.    We  have 

to 
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*f  to  flruggle  with  pedantry,  with  mtolerance, 
"  with  divines  and  flatefmen,  and  above  all, 

princes  and  priefts  are  in  our  way.    Men  are 

unfit  as  they  are,  and  mufl:  be  formed  j  each 
"  clafs  mufl  be  the  fchool  of  trial  for  the  next. 
"  This  will  be  tedious,  becaufe  it  is  hazardous. 
"  In  the  lafl  clafles  I  propofe  academies  under 
"  the  direclion  of  the  Order.  This  will  fecure 
"  us  ihe  adherence  of  the  Literati.  Science  fhall 
"  here  be  the  lure.  Only  thofe  who  are  aflliredly 
"  proper  fubjecls  fhall  be  picked  out  from 
"  among  the  inferior  clafTes  for  the  higher  myfle- 
"  ries,  which  contain  the  firfl  principles  and 

means  of  promoting  a  happy  life.  No  reli- 
"  gionifl  mull,  on  any  account,  be  admitted 
"  into  thefc  :  For  here  we  work  at  the  difcovery 
"  and  extirpation  of  fuperflition  and  prejudices. 
"  The  inflruclions  flmll  be  fo  condudled  that 

each  fhall  difclofe  what  he  thinks  he  conceals 
"  within  his  own  breafl,  what  are  his  ruHng  pro- 
"  penfities  and  paflions,  and  how  far  he  has  ad- 
"  vanced  in  the  command  of  himfelf,    This  will 

anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  auricular  confefTion. 
"  And,  in  particular,  every  perfon  fhall  be  made 
*^  a  fpy  on  another  and  on  all  around  him.  No- 
"  thing  can  efcape  our  fight ;  by  thefe  means 
"  we  fliall  readily  difcover  who  are  contented, 
"  and  receive  with  relifh  the  peculiar  ftate-doc- 

triaes  and  religious  opinions  that  are  laid  be- 
K  4  fore 
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fore  them  ;  and,  at  lafl,  the  truft-woi  thy  alone 
"  will  be  admitted  to  a  participation  of  the  whole 
"  maxims  and  political  conftitution  of  the  Or- 
"  der.  In  a  council  compofed  of  fuch  members 
"  we  (hall  labour  at  the  contrivance  of  means  to 

drive  by  degrees  the  enemies  of  reafon  and  of 

humanity  out  of  the  world,  and  to  eflablifh  a 

peculiar  morality  and  religion  fitted  for  the 

great  Society  of  Mankind. 

"  But  this  is  a  ticklifh  projecl,  and  requires 
"  the  utmofl  circumfpeclion.    The  fqueamifli 

vAW  flart  at  the  fight  of  religious  or  political 
"  novelties ;  and  they  mufl  be  prepared  for  them, 

Wenmfl  be  particularly  careful  about  the  books 
"  which  we  recommend  ;  I  fhall  confine  them  at 
"  firfl  to  moraHfts  and  reafoning  hiftorians.  This 
^'  will  prepare  for  a  patient  reception,  in  the 
"  higher  claffes,  of  works  of  a  bolder  flight,  fuch 
"  as  Robinet's  Syjieme  de la  Nature — Politique  Na- 
"  iurelk'-'Philofophie  de  la  Nature — Syjierne  So- 
"  cial — The  writings  of  iNIirabaud,  &c.  Helve- 
"  tius  is  fit  only  for  the  flrongeft  flomachs.  If 

any  one  has  a  copy  already,  neither  praife  nor 
"  find  fault  with  him.  Say  nothing  on  fuch  fub- 

je(^s  to  intrants,  for  we  don't  know  how  they 
"  will  be  received — folks  are  not  yet  prepared. 

Marius,  an  excellent  man,  mufl  be  dealt  with. 
"  His  ftomach,  which  cannot  yet  digeft  fuch 
"  llrong  food,  mufl  acquire  a  better  tone.  The 

allegory  on  which  I  am  to  found  the  myfleries 

«  of 
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"  of  the  Higher  Orders  is  th3  fre-  u^'.rfhip  of  the 
Magi,  Vv^e  muft  liave  fome  worfhip,  and 
none  is  fo  appofite.    Let  there  be  light, 

"  AND  THERE   SHALL  BE  LIGHT.      This  is  my 

motto,  and  is  my  fundamental  principle.  The 
"  degrees  will  be  Feuer  Orden^  Parfen  Orden  *  ; 
"  all  very  practicable.    In  the  courfe  through 
"  thefe  there  will  be  no  Sta  bene  (this  is  the 
anfwer  given  to  one  who  folicits  preferment, 
"  and  is  refufed).    For  I  engage  that  none  (hall 
enter  this  clafs  who  has  not  laid  afide  his 
prejudices.    No  man  is  fit  for  our  Order  who 
is  not  a  Brutus  or  a  Catiline,  and  is  not  ready 
to  go  every  length. — Tell  me  how  you  like 
««thisr" 

Sparine  us  to  Cato^  March  1778. 

To  collecl  unpubUfhed  works,  and  informa- 
tion  from  the  archives  of  States,  will  be  a  mofl 
ufeful  fervice.    We  fhall  be  able  to  fhow  in  a 
very  ridiculous  light  the  claims  of  our  defpots, 
"  Marius  (keeper  of  the  archives  of  theEleclorate) 
"  has  ferreted  out  a  noble  document,  which  we 
"  have  got.    He  makes  it,  forfooth,  a  cafe  of 
confcience — how  filly  that — fmce  only  that  is 

*  This  is  evidently  the  Mjjiere  du  Mltlrus  mentioned 
by  Barruel,  in  his  Hillory  of  Jacobiniim,  and  had  been  car- . 
ried  into  France  by  Bede  and  Bufche. 
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"  fin  which  is  ?////;72^/f/)'produclive  of  niifchief.  In 
this  cafe,  where  the  advantage  far  exceeds  the 
hurt,  it  is  meritorious  virtue.  It  will  do  more 
good  in  our  hands  than  by  remaining  for  1000 
years  on  the  dully  fhelf." 
There  was  found  in  the  hand-writing  of  Zwack 

a  project  for  a  Siflerhood,  in  fubferviency  to  the 

defigns  of  the  Illuminati.    In  it  are  the  following 

paffages  : 

"  It  will  be  of  great  fer\qce,  and  procure  us 
"  both  much  information  and  money ^  and  will  fuit 

charmingly  the  tafte  of  many  of  our  trueft  mem- 
"  bers,  who  are  lovers  of  the  fex.  It  fhould  con- 

fifl  of  two  clafles,  the  virtuous  and  the  freer 
"  hearted  (i.  e.  thofe  who  fly  out  of  the  com- 

mon  track  of  prudifli  manners) ;  they  muft  not 
"  know  of  each  other,  and  mufl  be  under  the  di- 
"  reclion  of  men,  but  without  knowing  it.  Pro- 

per  books  mufl  be  put  into  their  hands,  and  fuch 
"  (but  fecretly)as  are  flattering  to  their  pallions." 

There  are,  in  the  fame  hand-writing,  Defcrip- 
tion  of  a  ftrong  box,  which,  if  forced  open,  fhall 
blow  up  and  deftroy  its  contents — Several  receipts 
for  procuring  abortion — A  compofition  which 
blinds  or  kills  when  fpurted  in  the  face— A  fheet, 
containing  a  receipt  for  fympathetic  ink — Tea  for 
procuring  abortion — HerhcZ  qu^s  hahent  qualitaicni 
deletercam — A  method  for  filling  a  bed-chamber 
with  peflilential  vapours — How  to  take  off  impref- 

fions 
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fions  of  feals,  fo  as  to  ufe  them  afterwards  as  feals 
—A  colle6i:ion  of  fome  hundreds  of  fuch  impref- 
fions,  with  a  lift  of  their  owners,  princes,  nobles, 
clergymen,  merchants,  &c. — A  receipt  ad  excitan- 
dwn  furorem  uterinu?n^ — A  manufcript  intitled, 
"  Better  than  Horus."  It  was  afterwards  printed 
and  diftributed  at  Leipzig  fair,  and  is  an  attack 
and  bitter  fatire  on  all  religion.  This  is  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Ajax.  As  alfo  a  diflertation 
on  filicide.— N.  B.  His  fifter-in-law  threw  her- 
felf  from  the  top  of  a  tower.  There  was  alfo  a 
fet  of  portraits,  or  charadlers  of  eighty-five  ladies 
in  Munich  ;  with  recommendations  of  fome  of 
them  for  members  of  a  Lodge  of  Sifter  Illumi- 
natas ;  alfo  injunctions  to  all  the  Superiors  to 
learn  to  write  with  both  hands ;  and  that  they 
Ihould  ufe  more  than  one  cypher. 

Immediately  after  the  publication  of  thefe  writ- 
ings, many  defences  appeared.  It  was  faid  that 
the  dreadful  medical  apparatus  were  with  propriety 
in  the  hands  of  Counfellor  Zwack,  who  was  a 
judge  of  a  criminal  court,  and  whofe  duty  it  was 
therefore  to  know  fuch  things.  The  fame  excufe 
was  offered  for  the  collection  of  feals  ;  but  how 
came  thefe  things  to  be  put  up  with  papers  of  the 
llluminati,  and  to  be  in  the  hand-writing  of  one 
of  that  Ordar?  Wei/haupt  fays,  Thefe  things 
"  were  not  carried  mto  effea—only  fpoken  of, 

and  are  juftifiable  when  taken  in  proper  con- 

«  nedion." 
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nection.*'  This  however  he  has  not  pointed 
out ;  but  he  appeals  to  the  account  of  the  Or- 
der, which  he  had  publiflied  at  Regenfburg, 
and  in  which  neither  thefe  things  are  to  be 
found,  nor  any  poflibility  of  a  connection  by 
which  they  may  be  juftified.  "  All  men,"  fays  he, 

are  fubjecl  to  errors,  and  the  beft  man  is  he 
"  who  beft  conceals  them.  I  have  never  been 
"  guilty  of  any  fuch  vices  or  follies :  for  proof, 

I  appeal  to  the  whole  tenor  of  my  life,  which 
"  my  reputation,  and  my  ftruggles  with  hoftile 
*'  cabals,  had  brought  completely  into  public^dew  ^ 
"  long  before  the  inftitution  of  this  Order,  with- 

out  abating  any  thing  of  that  flattering  regard 
"  which  was  paid  to  me  by  the  firft  perfons  of 
"  my  country  and  its  neighbourhood ;  a  regard 
"  w^ell  evinced  by  their  confidence  in  me  as  the 

beft  inftruclor  of  their  children.^'  In  fome  of 
his  private  letters,  we  learn  the  means  which  he 
employed  to  acquire  this  influence  among  the 
youth,  and  they  are  fuch  as  could  not  fail.  But 
we  muft  not  anticipate.  "  It  is  well  known 
"  that  I  have  made  the   chair  which  I  oc- 

cupied  in  the  univerfity  of  Ingolftadt,  the  re^ 
"  fort  of  the  firft  clafs  of  the  German  youth ; 

whereas  formerly  it  had  only  brought  round 
"  it  the  low-born  practitioners  in*the  courts  cf 

law.  I  have  gone  through  the  whole  circle 
"  of  human  enquiry.   I  have  exorcifed  fpirits — 

"  raifed 
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raifed  ghofls — difcovered  treafures — interro- 

gated  the  Cabala — hatte  Loto  gefpielt — I  have 
"  never  tranfmuted  metals." — (Avery  pretty  and 
Tefpedable  circle  indeed,  and  \vhat  vulgar  fpi- 
rits  would  fcarcely  have  included  within  the  pale 
of  their  curiofity.) — "  The  tenor  of  my  life  has 

been  the  oppofite  of  every  thing  that  is  vile ; 

and  no  man  can  lay  any  fuch  thing  to  my 
"  charge.  I  have  reafon  to  rejoice  that  thefe 
"  writings  have  appeared ;  they  are  a  vindication 

of  the  Order  and  of  my  conduft.    I  can  and 

muft  declare  to  God,  and  I  do  it  now  in  the 
"  moft  folemn  manner,  that  in  my  whole  life  I 
"  never  faw  or  heard  of  the  fo  much  condemned 
"  fecret  writings;  and  in  particular,  refpecting 

thefe  abominable  means,  fuch  as  poifoning, 
"  abortion,  &c.  was  it  ever  known  to  me  in  any 
"  cafe,  that  any  of  my  friends  or  acquaintances 
"  ever  even  thought  of  them,  advifed  them,  or 
"  made  any  ufe  of  them.  I  was  indeed  always 
"  a  fchemer  and  projeclor,  but  never  could  en- 
"  gage  much  in  detail.  My  general  plan  is  good, 
"  though  in  the  detail  there  may  be  faults.  I 
"  had  myfelf  to  form.  In  another  fituation,  and 
"  in  an  aftive  ftation  in  life,  I  fhould  have  been 
'*  keenly  occupied,  and  the  founding  an  Order 
"  would  never  have  come  into  my  head.  But  I 
"  would  have  executed  much  greater  things,  had 
"  not  government  always  oppofed  my  exertions, 
I  «  and 
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and  placed  others  in  the  fituations  which  fuited 
my  talents.    It  was  the  full  conviction  of  this 
and  of  what  could  be  done,  if  every  man  were 
placed  in  the  office  for  which  he  was  fitted  by 
nature  and  a  proper  education,  which  firft  fug- 
"  gefled  to  me  the  plan  of  Illumination."  Surely 
Mr.  Weifhaupt  had  a  very  ferious  charge,  the 
education  of  youth  ;  and  his  encouragement  in 
that  charge  was  the  moft  flattering  that  an  Illu^ 
minatus  could  wifh  for;  becaufe  he  had  brought 
round  him  the  youth  whofe  influence  in  fociety 
was  the  greateft,  and  who  would  mod  of  all  con- 
tribute  to  the  diftufmg  good  principles,  and  ex- 
citing to  good  conduct  through  the  whole  flate. 
"  I  did  not,"  fays  he,  "  bring  deifm  into  Ba- 
"  varia  more  than  into  Rome.    I  found  it  here, 
"  in  great  vigour,  more  abounding  than  in  any 
"  of  the  neighbouring  Proteflant  ftates.    I  am 
proud  to  be  known  to  the  world  as  the  founder 
"  of  the  Order  of  Illuminati ;  and  I  repeat  my 
"  wifli'  to  have  for  my  epitaph, 

Hie  fitiis  ejl  Phaethon,  currus  auriga  paterni^ 
**  ^lem  ft  non  tenuity  magn'is  tamen  excidit  auftsj* 

The  fecond  difcovery  of  fecret  coirefpondence 
at  Sanderfdorff,  the  feat  of  Baron  Batz,  (Hanni- 
bal,)  contains  ftill  more  interefl:ing  facts. 


Spartacus 
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Spartacus  to  Cato, 

"  What  fhall  I  do  ?  I  am  deprived  of  all  help. 

Socrates,  who  would  infifl  on  being  a  man  of 
"  confequence  among  us,  and  is  really  a  man  of 
"  talents,  and  of  a  rig/jt  way  of  thinkings  is  eter- 
"  nally  befotted.  Auguftus  is  in  the  worfl  efli- 
"  mation  imaginable.  Alcibiades  fits  the  day 
"  long  with  the  vintner's  pretty  wife,  and  there 
"  he  fighs  and  pines.  A  few  days  ago,  at  Co- 
"  rinth,  Tiberius  attempted  to  ravifli  the  wife  of 
"  Democides,  and  her  hufband  came  in  upon 

them.  Good  heavens !  what  Areopagita  I  have 
"  got.  When  the  worthy  man  Marcus  Aurelius 
"  comes  to  Athens,  (Munich,)  what  will  he 
"  think  ?  What  a  meeting  of  diflblute  immoral 
"  wretches,  whoremaflers,  liars,  bankrupts,  brag- 
"  garts,  and  vain  fools !  When  he  fees  all  this, 
"  what  will  he  think  ?  He  will  be  afhamed  to 

enter  into  an  Aflbciaton,"  (obferve  Reader,  that 
Spartacus  writes  this  in  Auguft  1783,  in  the  very 
time  that  he  would  have  murdered  Cato's  fifter, 
as  we  fhall  fee,)  "  where  the  chiefs  raife  the 

highefl  expectations,  and  exhibit  fuch  wretched 
"  examples  ;  and  all  this  from  felf-will,  from  fen- 
"  fuality.  Am  I  not  in  the  right — that  this  man — 
"  that  any  fuch  worthy  man — whofe  name  alone 

would  give  us  the  feleQion  of  all  Germany — 

"  will 
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"  will  declare  that  the  whole  province  of  Grecia, 
(Bavari",^  innocent  and  guilty,  mufl  be  exclud- 
"  ed.  I  tell  you,  we  may  fludy,  and  write,  and  toil 
till  death.   We  may  facrifice  to  the  Order,  our 
health,ourfortune,and  our  reputation,  (alas, the 
*^  lofs!)  and  thefe  Lords,  following  their  own  plea- 
"  fures,  will  whore,  cheat,  Ileal,  and  drive  on  like 
"  fliamelefs  rafcals ;  and  yet  mufl  be  Areopagita, 
and  interfere  in  every  thing.   Indeed,  my  dear- 
eft  friend,  we  have  only  enflaved  ourfelves." 
In  another  part  of  this  fine  correfpondence, 
Diomedes  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  intercept 
a  Q^L.  ( ^jbus  licet,)  ia  which  it  is  faid,  and 
fupported  by  proofs,  that  Cato  had  received  250 
florins  as  a  bribe  for  his  fentcnce  in  his  capacity 
of  a  judge  in  a  criminal  court  (the  end  had 
furely  fandified  the  means).    In  another,  a  Mi- 
nerv^al  complains  of  his  Mentor  for  having  by  lies 
occafioned  the  difmilTi on  of  a  ph^-fician  from  a 
family,  by  which  the  INIentor  obtained,  in  the 
fame  capacity,  the  cuftom  of  the  houfe  and  free 
accefs,  which  favour  he  repaid  by  debauching 
the   wife ;    and  he   prays    to   be  informed 
whether  he  may  not  get  another  Mentor,  faying 
that  although  that  man  had  always  given  him 
the  mod  excellent  inftruclions,  and  he  doubted 
not  would  continue  them,  yet  he  felt  a  difguft  at 
the  hypocrify,  which  would  certainly  diminifh  the 
impreffion  of  the  moft  falutary  truths.  (Is  it  not 
diflrefiing  to  think,  that  this  promifmg  youth 
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will  by  and  by  laugh  at  his  former  fimplicity, 
and  follow  the  fleps  and  not  the  inflru6lions 
of  his  phyfician.)  In  another  place,  Spartacus 
writes  to  Marius,  (in  confidence,)  that  another 
worthy  Brother,  an  Areopagita^  had  flolen  a  gold 
and  a  filver  watch,  and  a  ring,  from  Brutus,  ( Sa^ 
*violi,J  and  begs  Marius,  in  another  letter,  to 
try,  while  it  was  yet  pofTible,  to  get  the  things 
reftored,  becaufe  the  culprit  was  a  moft  excellent 
many  (Vortrefflich^)  and  of  vaft  ufe  to  the  Order, 
having  the  diredion  of  an  eminent  feminary  of 
young  gentlemen  ;  and  becaufe  Sa\ioli  was  much 
in  good  company,  and  did  not  much  care  for  the 
Order,  except  in  fo  far  as  it  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  and  leading  fome  of  them,  and 
of  fleering  his  way  at  court. 

I  cannot  help  inferting  here,  though  not  the 
mod  proper  place,  a  part  of  a  provincial  report 
from  Knigge,  the  man  of  the  whole  Areopagita 
who  fhows  any  thing  like  urbanity  or  gentlenefs 
of  mind. 

Of  my  whole  colony,  (Weftphalia,)  the  moft 
brilliant  is  Ciaudiopolis  ( Neuwied J,  There 
they  work,  and  direct,  and  do  wonders." 
If  there  ever  was  a  fpot  upon  earth  where 
men  may  be  happy  in  a  (late  of  cultivated  Ibcie^y, 
it  was  the  little  principality  of  Neuwied.  I  faw  it 
in  1770.    The  town  was  neat,  and  the  palace 
handfome  and  in  good  tafte.    But  tiie  country 

L  was. 
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was  beyond  conception  delightful ;  not  a  cot- 
tage that  was  out  of  repair,  not  a  hedge  out 
of  order  ;  it  had  been  the  hobby  (pardon  me 
the  word)  of  the  Prince,  w  ho  made  it  his  daily 
employment  to  go  through  his  principality  regu- 
larly, and  afTifl  every  houfeholder,  of  whatever 
condition,  with  his  advice,  and  with  his  purfe; 
and,  when  a  freeholder  could  not  of  himfelf  put 
things  into  a  thriving  condition,  the  Prince  fent 
his  workmen  and  did  it  for  him.  He  endowed 
fchools  for  the  common  people,  and  two  acade- 
mies for  the  gentry  and  the  people  of  bufmefs.  He 
gave  little  portions  to  the  daughters,  and  prizes 
to  the  w*ell-behaving  fons  of  the  labouring  people. 
His  own  houfehold  was  a  pattern  of  elegance  and 
economy;  his  fons  were  fent  to  Paris  to  learn 
elegance,  and  to  England  to  learn  fcience  and 
agriculture.  In  fhort,  the  whole  was  like  a  ro- 
mance (and  was  indeed  romantic).  I  heard  it 
fpoken  of  with  a  fmile  at  the  table  of  the  Bifhop  of 
Treves,  at  Ehrenbretflein,  and  was  induced  to  fee 
it  next  day  as  a  curiofity  :  And  yet  even  here,  the 
fanaticifm  of  Knigge  would  diftribute  his  poifon, 
and  tell  the  blinded  people,  that  they  were  in  a 
ftate  of  fni.  and  mifer)%  that  their  Prince  was  a 
defpot,  and  that  they  would  never  be  happy  till 
he  was  made  to  fly,  and  till  they  were  all  made 
equal. 

They 
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They  got  their  wifli :  the  fwarm  of  French  lo- 
cufts  fat  down  on  Neuwied's  beautiful  fields  in 
1793,  and  entrenched  themfelves ;  and  in  three 
months.  Prince  and  farmers  houfes,  and  cottages, 
and  fchools,  and  academies — all  had  vanifhed; 
and  all  the  fubjecls  were  made  equal.  But  when 
they  complained  to  the  French  General  (Rene 
le  Grand)  of  being  plundered  by  his  foldiers,  he 
anfwered,  with  a  contemptuous  and  cutting 
laugh,  "  All  is  ours — we  have  left  you  your 
"  eyes  to  cr)\" — (^Report  to  the  Convention^  i^ih 
June  1 795 J 

Difcite  jujiitiam  monitiy  et  non  temnere  diws  f 

To  proceed :  ^ 

Spartacus  to  Cato. 

By  this  plan  we  (hall  dived:  all  mankind. 
"  In  this  manner,  and  by  the  fimpleft  means,  we 
"  fhall  fet  all  in  motion  and  in  flames.    The  oc- 
cupations  mufl  be  fo  allotted  and  contrived, 
that  we  may,  in  fecret,  influence  all  political 
"  tranfadions."    N.  B.  This  alludes  to  a  part 
that  is  with'held  from  the  public,  becaufe  it  con- 
tained the  allotment  of  the  mod  rebellious  and 
profligate  occupations  to  feveral  perfons  whofe 
common  names  could  not  be  traced.       1  have 
"  confidered/'  fays  Spartacus^     every  thing, 
L  2  and 
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"  and  fo  prepared  it,  that  if  the  Order  fhould 
this  day  go  to  ruin,  I  fhall  in  a  year  re-eftablifii 
"  it  more  brilliant  than  ever."    Accordingly  it 
got  up  again  in  about  this  fpace  of  time,  under 
the  name  of  the  German  Union,  appearing  ia 
the  form  of  Reading  Societies.  One  of  thefe 
was  fet  up  in  Zwack's  houfe;  and  this  raifmg  a 
fufpicion,  a  vifitation  was  made  at  Landfhut,  and 
the  firll  fet  of  the  private  papers  were  found.  The 
fcheme  was,  however,  zealoufly  profecuted  in 
other  parts  of  Germany,  as  we  lhall  fee  by  and 
by.     "  Nor,''  continues  Spartacus,  "  will  it 
"  fignify  though  all  fhould  be  betrayed  and 
printed.    I  am  fo  certain  of  fuccefs,  in  fpite  of 
all  obflacles,(for  the  fprings  are  in  every  heart,) 
that  I  am  indifferent,  though  it  fliould  involve 
my  life  and  my  liberty.  What!  have  thoufands 
thrownaway  their  lives  about  Jaoi?  and  ofxaova-iog^ 
"  and  fhall  not  this  caufe  warm  even  the  heart  of 
"  a  coward?  But  I  have  the  art  to  draw  advantage 
even  from  misfortune;  and  when  you  w6uld 
"  think  me  funk  to  the  bottom,  I  fliall  rife  with 
*^  new  vigour.    Who  would  have  thought,  that 
"  a  profelfor  at  Ingolfladt  war,  to  become  the 
"  teacher  of  the  prc^fcffors  of  Gottingen,  and  of 
"  the  greatcfl  men  in  Germany 
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Spartacus  to  Cato. 

*^  Send  me  back  my  degree  of  Illumlnatus  MU 
nor-,  it  is  the  wonder  of  all  men  here  (I  may 
perhaps  find  time  to  give  a  tranflation  of  the 
"  difcourfe  of  reception,  which  contains  all  that 
can  be  faid  of  this  Aflbciation  to  the  public);  as 
alfo  the  two  laft  (heets  of  my  degree,  which  is 
in  the  keeping  of  Marius,  and  Ceffus,  under 
ICQ  locks,  which  contains  my  hiflory  of  the 
lives  of  the  Patriarchs."    N.  B.  Nothing  very 
particular  has  been  difcovered  of  thefe  lives  of  the 
Patriarchs,    He  fays,  that  there  were  above  fixty 
fheets  of  it.    To  judge  by  the  care  taken  of  it,  it 
muft  be  a  favourite  work,  very  hazardous,  and 
very  catching. 

In  another  letter  to  Cato,  we  have  fome  hints 
of  the  higher  degrees,  and  concerning  a  peculiar 
morality,  and  a  popular  religion,  which  the  Or* 
dcr  was  one  day  to  give  the  world.    He  fays^ 
There  muft  Ca  ia  yefuife J  not  a  fmgle  pur- 
"  pofe  ever  come  in  fight  that  is  ambiguous,  and 
that  may  betray  our  aims  againft  religion  and 
the  ftate.    One  muft  fpeak  fometimes  one  way 
"  and  fometimes  another,  but  fo  as  never  to 
"  contradid:  ourfelves,  and  fo  that,  with  refpect  to 
our  true  way  of  thinking,  we  may  be  impenetra- 
ble.    When  our  ftrongeft  things  chance  to 
L  3  «  give 
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"  give  offence,  they  muft  be  explained  as  attempts 
to  'draw  anfwers  which  difcover  to  us  the 
fentiments  of  the  perfon  we  converfe  with. 
*^  N.  B.  This  did  not  always  fucceed  with  him. 

Spartacus  fays,  fpeaking  of  the  priefts  de- 
gree, "  One  would  almoft  imagine,  that  this 
degree,  as  I  have  managed  it,  is  genuine 
Chriftianiry,  and  that  its  end  was  to  free 
*^  the  Jews  from  flavery.    I  fay,  that  Free  l\Ia- 
*^  fonry  is  concealed  Chriflianity.    My  expla- 
"  nation  of  the  hieroglyphics,  at  leafl,  pro- 
*^  ceeds  on  this  fuppofition;   and  as  I  explain 
*^  things,  no  man  need  be  afhamed  of  being  a 
Chriflian.    Indeed  I  afterwards  throw  away 
this  name,  and  fubftitute  Reafon.    But  I  aflure 
you  this  is  no  fmall  affair;  a  new  religion, 
and  a  new  flate-government,  which  fo  happily 
explain  one  and  all  of  thefe  fymbols,  and 
combine  them  in  one  degree.    You  may  think 
that  this  is  my  chief  work;  but  I  have  three 
"  other  degrees,  all  different,  for  my  clafs  of 
higher  myfferies,  in  comparifon  with  which 
"  this  is  but  child's  play;  but  thefe  I  keep  for 
"  myfelf  as  General,  to  be  beftowed  by  me  only 
on  the  Benemeriillfimi^^  (furely  fuch  as  Cato, 
his  deareft  friend,    and  the  poffeffor  of  fuch 
pretty  fecrets,  as  abortives,  poifons,  peftilen- 
tial  vapours,  Sec).     The  promoted  may  be  Are- 

"  opagites 
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copagltes  or  not.  Were  you  here  I  fliould 
"  give  you  this  degree  without  hefitation.  But 

it  is  too  important  to  be  intruded  to  paper,  or 
"  to  be  beflowed  otherwife  than  from  my  own 
"  hand.  It  is  the  key  to  hiflory,  to  religion, 
"  and  to  every  ftate-government  in  the 
«  world*.'* 

Spartacus  proceeds,  "  There  fliall  be  but  three 
*^  copies  for  all  Germany.  You  can't  imagine 
"  what  refpect  anl  curiofity  my  prieft-degree  has 
"  raifed  ;  and,  which  is  wonderful,  a  famous 

Proteflant  divine,  who  is  now  of  the  Order, 
"  is  perfuaded  that  the  religion  contained  in  it 

is  the  true  fenfe  of  Chriftianity.     O  man, 

"  MAN  1     TO    WHAT    MAV'sT    THOU    NOT  BE 

PERSUADED.  Who  would  imagine  that  I  was 
to  be  the  founder  of  a  new  religion  r" 
In  this  fcheme  of  Mafonic  Chriflianity,  Spar- 
tacus and   Philo  laboured   ferioufly  together. 
Spartacus  fent  him  the  materials,  and  Philo 
worked  them  up.  It  will  therefore  illuflrate  this 

*  I  obfcrve,  in  other  pa^s  of  his  correfpondence  where 
he  fpeaks  of  this,  feveral  fingular  phrafes,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  two  books  ;  Antiquite  devoi/ee  par  fes  Ufages,  and 
Origine  du  Defpotifme  Oriental,  Thefe  contain  indeed  much 
of  the  maxims  incidcated  in  the  reception  difcourfe  of  the 
degree  lUumanltus  Minor.  Indeed  I  have  found,  that 
Weifhaupt  is  much  lefs  an  inventor  than  he  is  generally 
thought. 

L  4  capital 
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capital  point  of  the  ccnftitution  of  the  Order,  if 
we  take  Philo's  account  of  it. 

♦ 

Philo  to  Cato. 

*^  We  muft  confider  the  ruling  propenfities  of 
"  every  age  of  the  world.  At  prefent  the  cheats 
and  tricks  of  the  priefls  have  roufed  all  men 
againft  them,  and  againft  Chriftianity.  But, 
at  the  fame  time,  fuperftition  and  fanaticifm 
rule  with  unlimited  dominion,  and  the  under- 
(landing  of  man  really  feems  to  be  going  back- 
wards.    Our  talk,  therefore,  is  doubled.  We 
*^  muft  give  fuch  an  account  of  things,  that  fa- 
natics  fhall  not  be  alarmed,  and  that  fhall,  not- 
"  withftanding,  excite  a  fpirit  of  free  enquiry. 

We  muft  not  throw  away  the  good  with  the 
"  bad,  the  child  with  the  dirty  water  ;  but  we 
<^  muft  make  tb€  fecret  dodrines  of  Chriftianity 
be  received  as  the  fecrets  of  genuine  Free  Ma- 
"  fonry.    But  farther,  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
"  defpotifm  of  Princes.     This  increafes  every 
day.    But  then,  the  fpirit  of  fredom  breathes 
and  fighs  in  every  corner ;  and,  by  the  aftift- 
ance  of  hidden  fchools  of  wifdom,  Liberty 
and  Equality,  the  natural  and  imprefcriptible 
"  rights  cf  man,  warm  and  glow  in  every  breaft. 

We 
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We  muft  therefore  unite  thefe  extremes.  We 
proceed  in  this  manner, 
"  Jeius  Chrifl  eftablifhed  no  new  Religion  ;  he 
would  only  fct  Religion  and  Reafon  in  their  an- 
cient rights.  For  this  purpofe  he  would  unite 
men  in  a  common  bond.  He  would  fit  them 
for  this  by  fpreading  a  juft  morality,  by  en- 
lightening  the  underflanding,  and  by  alTifting 
the  mind  to  fliake  off  all  prejudices.  He  would 
teach  all  men,  in  the  firft  place,  to  govern 
themfelves.  Rulers  would  then  be  needlefs, 
and  equality  and  liberty  would  take  place 
without  any  revolution,  by  the  natural  and 
gentle  operation  of  reafon  and  expediency. 
This  great  Teacher  allows  himfelf  to  ex- 
plain  every  part  of  the  Bible  in  conformity 
to  thefe  purpofes ;  and  he  forbids  all  wrang- 
ling among  his  fcholars,  becaufe  every  man 
may  there  find  a  reafonable  application  to  his 
peculiar  dodrines.  Let  this  be  true  or  falfe, 
it  does  not  fignify.  This  was  a  fmiple  Reli- 
gion,  and  it  was  fo  far  infpired;  but  the  minds 
of  his^  hearers  were  not  fitted  for  receiving  thefe 
dodrines.  I  told  you,  fays  he,  but  you  could  not 
bear  it.  Many  therefore  were  called,  but  few 
were  chofen.  To  this  eled  were  eiatrufled  the 
moil  important  fecrets ;  and  even  among  them 
there  were  degrees  of  information.  There  was 
a  feventy,  and  a  twelve.  All  this  was  in  the 
4  "  natural 
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natural  order  of  things,  and  according  to  the 
habits  of  the  Jews,  and  indeed  of  all  antiquity. 
"The  Jewifli  Theofophy  was  a  my  fiery  ;  like 
*^  the  Eleufinian,  or  the  Pythagorean,  unfit  for 
"  the  vulgar.  And  thus  the  do&ines  of  Chrifti- 
"  anity  were  committed  to  the  Adepti^  in  a  Difci' 
plina  ArcanL    By  thefe  they  were  maintained 
like  the  Veftal  Fire.    They  were  kept  up  only 
in  hidden  focieties,  who  handed  them  dox^^Ti  to 
pofterity ;  and  they  are  now  poflefled  by  the 
*^  genuine  Free  Mafons." 

N.  B.  This  explains  the  origin  of  many  anony- 
mous pamplets  which  appeared  about  this  time 
in  Germany,  fhowing  that  Free  Mafonry  w^as 
Chriftianity.  They  have  doubtlefs  been  the  works 
of  Spartacus  and  his  partifans  among  the  Eclec- 
tic Mafons.  Nicholai,  the  great  apoflle  of  infide- 
lity, had  given  very  favourable  reviews  of  thefe 
performances,  and  having  always  fliewn  himfelf 
an  advocate  of  fuch  writers  as  depreciated  Chrifti- 
anity, it  was  natural  for  him  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  it  ftill  lower  in  the  opinion  of 
the  people.  Spartacus  therefore  conceived  a  high 
opinion  of  the  importance  of  gaining  Nicholai  to 
the  Order.  He  had  before  this  gained  Leucht- 
fenring,  a  hot-headed  fanatic,  who  had  fpied  Je- 
fuits  in  every  corner,  and  fet  Nicholai  on  his  jour- 
ney through  Germany,  to  hunt  them  out.  This 
man  finding  them  equally  hated  by  the  Illuminati, 

was 
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was  eafily  gained,  and  was  moft  zealous  in  their 
caufe.  He  engaged  Nicholai,  and  Spartacus  ex- 
ults exceedingly  in  the  acquifition,  faying,  "  that 

he  was  an  unwearied  champion,  et  quidem  con- 
"  tentijfimus.''  Of  this  man  Philo  fays,  "  that 
"  he  had  fpread  this  Chriftianity  into  every 

corner  of  Germany.  I  have  put  meaning," 
fays  Philo,  "  to  all  thefe  dark  fymbols,  and 
"  have   prepared    both    degrees,  introducing 

beautiful  ceremonies,  which  I  have  feledt- 
"  ed  from  among  thofe  of  the  ancient  com- 
"  munions,  combined  with  thofe  of  the  Rofaic 
"  Mafonry  ;  and  now,"  fays  he,  it  will  appear 
"  that  we  are  the  only  true  Chriftians.  We  (hall 
*'  now  be  in  a  condition  to  fay  a  few  words 
"  to  Priefts  and  Princes.  I  have  fo  contrived 
"  things,  that  I  would  admit  even  Popes  and 

Kings,  after  the  trials  which  I  have  prefixed ; 
"  and  they  would  be  glad  to  be  of  the  Order." 

But  how  is  all  this  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
plan  of  Illumination,  which  is  to  banifh  Chridi- 
anity  altogether  ?  Philo  himfelf  in  many  places 
fays,  "  that  it  is  only  a  cloak,  to  prevent  fqueam- 
"  ifh  people  from  ftarting  back."  This  is  done 
pretty  much  in  the  fame  way  that  was  pra<^ifed 
in  the  French  Mafonry.  In  one  of  their  Rituals 
the  Mafter's  degree  is  made  typical  of  the  death 
of  Jefus  Chrift,  the  preacher  of  Brotherly  love. 
But,  m  the  next  ftep,  the  Chevalier  du  Soleil^  it 

is 
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is  Reafon  that  has  been  deflroyed  and  entombed, 
and  the  Mafler  in  this  degree,  the  Sublime  Pbilo^ 
fophe^  occafions  the  difcovery  of  the  place  where 
the  body  is  hid  ;  Reafon  rifes  again,  and  fuperfti- 
don  and  tyranny  difappear,  and  all  becomes  clear ; 
man  becomes  free  and  happy. 
Let  us  hear  Spartacus  again* 

Spariacus^  m  another  place. 

We  muft,  I/?,  gradually  explain  away  all 
*^  our  preparatory  pious  frauds.  And  when  per- 
*^  fons  of  difcernment  find  fault,  we  mud  defire 

them  to  confider  the  end  of  all  our  labour. 

This  fancliftes  our  means,  which  at  any  rate 

are  harmlefs,  and  have  been  ufeful,  even  in 
"  this  cafe,becaufe  they  procured  us  a  patient  hear- 

ing,  when  otherwife  men  would  have  turned 
"  away  from  us  like  petted  children.  This  will 
"  convince  them  of  our  fentiments  in  all  the  inter- 

vening  points;  and  our  ambiguous  expreffions 
"  will  then  be  interpreted  into  an  endeavour  to 
"  draw  anfwers  of  any  kind,  which  may  fhow  us 
"  the  minds  of  our  pupils.  2^/,  We  muft  un- 
"  fold,  from  hiftory  and  other  writings,  the  origin 
"  and  fabrication  of  all  religious  lies  whatever ; 
"  and  then,  3^/,  We  give  a  critical  hiftory  of  the 

Order.    But  I  cannot  but  laugh,  when  I  think 

«  of 
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of  the  ready  reception  which  all  this  has  met 
with  from  the  grave  and  learned  divines  o£ 
Germany  and  of  England  ;  and  I  wonder  how 
their  William  failed  when  he  attempted  to  efta- 
blifh  a  Deiflical  Worfhip  in  London,  (what 
can  this  mean  ?)  for,  I  am  certain,  that  it  mufl: 
"  have  been  mofl  acceptable  to  that  learned  and 
free  people.    But  they  had  not  the  enlighten- 
ing  of  our  days.^*    I  may  here  remark,  that 
Weifhaupt  is  prefuming  too  much  on  the  igno- 
rance of  his  friend,  for  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
this  enlightening  in  England  at  the  time  he  fpeaks 
of,  and  if  I  am  not  miflaken,  even  this  cele- 
brated Profeffor  of  Irreligion  has  borrowed  mofl 
of  his  fcheme  from  this  kingdom.    This  to  be 
fure  is  nothing  in  our  praife.    But  the  Pantheism 
ricoN  of  Toland  refembles  Weifliaupt's  Illumi- 
nation in  every  thing  but  its  rebellion  and  its  vil- 
iany.     Toland's  Socratic  Lodge  is  an  elegant 
pattern  for  Weifhaupt,  and  his  Triumph  of  Rea- 
fon,  his  Philofophic  Happinefs,  his  God,  or  Ani' 
7na  Mundi,  are  all  fo  like  the  harfh  fvflem  of 
Spartacus,  that  I  am  convinced  that  he  has  copied 
them,  flamping  them  with  the  roughnefs  of  his 
own  charader.    But  to  go  on  ;  Spartacus  fays  of 
theEnglifh:  "Their  poet  Pope  made  his  EfTay 
"  on  Man  a  fyftem  of  pure  naturalifm,  without 
"  knowing  it,  as  Brother  Chryfippus  did  with 
"  my  Prieft's  Degree,  and  was  equally  aftoniflied 

"  when 
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when  this  was  pointed  out  to  him.  Chryfippus 
is  religious,  bun  not  fuperflitious.  Brother 
Lucian  f Nicholai,  of  whom  I  have  already  faid 
"  fo  much)  fays,  that  the  grave  Zolikofer  now 
allows  that  it  would  be  a  very  proper  thing 
to  eflablifh  a  Deiftical  Worfhip  at  Berlin.  I 
am  not  afraid  but  things  will  go  on  very  well. 
"  But  Philo,  who  was  entrufled  with  framing  the 
"  Priefl's  Degree,  has  deftroyed  it  without  any 
"  neceliity;  it  would,  forfooth,  flartle  thofe  who 
have  a  hankering  for  Religion.    But  I  always 
told  you  that  Philo  is  fanatical  and  prudifh.  I 
gave  him  fine  materials,  and  he  has  fluffed  it 
full  of  ceremonies  and  child's  play,  and  as  IN'Ii- 
nos  fays,  r't/if  jouer  la  religioiu    But  all  this 
"  may  be  corre^fled  in  the  revifion  by  the  Areo- 

N.  B.  I  have  already  mentioned  Baron  Knigge's 
converfion  to  lUuminatifm  by  the  M.  de  Con- 
ftanza,  whofe  name  in  the  Order  was  Diomedes. 
Knigge  (henceforth  Philo)  was,  next  to  Spar- 
tacus,  the  mofl  ferviceable  man  in  the  Order, 
and  procured  the  greateft  number  of  members. 
It  was  chiefiy  by  his  exertions  among  the  Ma- 
fons  in  the  Protellant  countries,  that  the  Edeclic 
Sv/Iem  was  introduced,  and  afterwards  brought 
under  the  direction  of  the  Illuminati.  This  con- 
quefl  was  owing  entirely  to  his  very  extenfive  con- 
necl:ions  among  the  Mafons.    He  travelled  like  a 

philofopher 
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philofopher  from  city  to  city,  from  Lodge  to 
Lodge,  and  even  from  houfe  to  houfe,  before 
his  Illumination,  trying  to  unite  the  Mafons,  and 
he  now  went  over  the  fame  ground  to  extend 
the  Ecleclic  Syjlem^  and  to  get  the  Lodges  put 
under  the  direction  of  the  Illuminati,  by  their 
choice  of  the  Mafler  and  Wardens.  By  this 
the  Order  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the 
conduct  of  individuals ;  and  when  they  had 
found  out  their  manner  of  thinking,  and  that 
they  were  fit  for  their  purpofe,  they  never  quit- 
ted them  till  they  had  gained  them  over  to  their 
party.  We  have  feen,  that  he  was  by  tio  means 
void  of  religious  imprefTions,  and  we  often  find 
him  offended  with  the  atheifiu  of  Spartacus. 
Knigge  was  at  the  fame  lime  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  had  kept  good  company.  Welfliaupt  had 
pafled  his  life  in  the  habits  of  a  college  :  there- 
fore he  knew  Knigge's  value,  and  communicated 
to  him  all  his  projects,  to  be  dreffed  up  by  him 
for  the  tafle  of  focicty.  Philo  was  of  a  much 
more  affectionate  difpofition,  with  fomething  of 
a  devotional  turn,  and  was  fliocked  at  the  hard 
indifference  of  Spartacus.  After  labouring  four 
years  with  great  zeal,  he  v/as  provoked  with  the 
difingenuous  tricks  of  Spartacus,  and  he  broke 
off  all  connection  with  the  Society  in  1784,  and 
fome  time  after  publifhed  a  declaration  of  all  that 
he  had  done  in  it.    This  is  a  mofl  excellent  ac- 

count 
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count  of  the  plan  and  principles  of  the  Order, 
(at  leaft  as  he  conceived  it,  for  Spartacus  had 
much  deeper  views,)  and  fhows  that  the  aim  of 
it  was  to  abolifli  Chriftianity,  and  all  the  ftate- 
governments  in  Europe,  and  to  eftablifh  a  great 
republic.  But  it  is  full  of  romantic  notions  and 
enthufiaflic  declamation,  on  the  hackneyed  to- 
pics of  univerfal  citizenfcip,  and  liberty  and  equal- 
ity. Spartacus  gave  him  line,  and  allowed  him 
to  work  on,  knowing  that  he  could  difcard  him 
when  he  chofe.  I  fhall  after  this  give  fome  ex- 
trads  from  Philo's  letters,  from  which  the  reader 
will  fee  tke  vile  behaviour  of  Spartacus,  and  the 
nature  of  his  ultimate  views.  In  the  mean  time 
we  may  proceed  w  iih  the  account  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  fyfiem. 


Spartacus  to  Cato. 

"  Nothing  would  be  more  profitable  to  us  than 
"  a  right  hiftory  of  mankind.  Defpotifm  has 
"  robbed  them  of  their  liberty.    How  can  the 

weak  obtain  protection  ?  Only  by  union  \  but 
"  this  is  rare.  Nothing  can  bring  this  about 
"  but  hidden  focieties.  Hidden  fchools  of  wif- 
"  dom  are  the  means  which  will  one  day  free 

men  from  their  bonds.     Thefe  have  in  all 

ages  been  the  archives  of  nature,  and  of  the 

rights 
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"  rights  of  men;  and  by  them  (laall  human  na- 
"  ture  be'  railed  from  her  fallen  flate.  Princes 
and  nations  fliall  vanifli  from  the  earth.  The 
human  race  will  then  become  one  family,  and 
the  world  will  be  the  dwelling  of  rational 
"  men. 

"  Morality  alone  can  do  this.    The  Head  of 
every  family  will  be  what  Abraham  was,  the 
patriarch,'  the  prieft,  and  the  unlettered  lord 
of  his  family,  and  Reafon  will  be  the  code 
of  laws  to  all  mankind.    This,"  fays  Spar- 
tacus,  "  is  our  great  secret.    True,  ther# 
"  may  be  fome  difturbance ;  but  *by  and  by 
"  the  unequal  will  become  equal ;  and  after  the 
"  ftorm  all  will  be  calm.     Can  the  unhappy 
confequences  remain  when  the;  grounds  of 
diflenfion  are  removed  ?   Roufe  yourfelves 
"  therefore,  O  men  !  alTert  your  rights ;  and 
"  then  will  Reafon  rule  with  unperceived  fway; 

and  ALL  SHALL  BE  HAPPY  *. 

"  Morality  will  perform  all  this  ;  and  mo- 
"  rality  is  the  fruit  of  Illumination ;  duties  and 
"  rights  are  reciprocal.     Where  Oclavius  has 

no  right,  Cato  owes  him  no  duty.  Illumination 
"  fhews  us  our  rights,  and  Morality  follows; 

*  Happy  France !  Cradle  of  Illumination,  where  the 
morning  of  Reafon  has  dawned,  difpelling  the  clouds  of 
Monarchy  and  Chriilianity,  where  the  babe  has  fucked  the 
blood  of  tht!  unenlightened,  and  Murder!  Fire  !  Help!  has 
been  tlic  lullaby  to  fnig  it  to  fleep. 

M  that 
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"  that  Morality  which  teaches  us  to  be  of  age^ 
to  be  cut  of  wardenfhipy  to  be  full  grown^  and 

"  to  walk  vjithout  the  leading-ft rings  of  priejls  and 
princes. 

"  Jefus  of  Nazareth,  the  Grand  Mailer  of 
"  our  Order,  appeared  at  a  time  when  the 
"  world  was  in  the  utmofl:  diforder,  and  among 
a  people  who  for  ages  had  groaned  under  the 
yoke  of  bondage.   He  taught  them  the  leflbns 
of  Reafon.    To  be  more  effeclive,  he  took  in 
the  aid  of  Religion — of  opinions  which  were 
current — and,  in  a  i^ery  clever  manner^  he  com- 
"  bined  his  fecret  dodrines  with  the  popular  re- 
"  ligion,  and  with  the  cuftoms  which  lay  to  his 
"  hand.    In  thefe  he  wrapped  up  his  leffons — 
"  he  taught  by  parables.   Never  did  any  prophet 
"  lead  men  fo  eafily  and  fo  fecurely  along  the 
"  road  of  liberty.    He  concealed  the  precious 
meaning  and  confequences  of  his  doctrines ; 
"  but  fully  difclofed  them  to  a  chofen  few.  He 
"  fpeaks  of  a  kingdom  of  the  upright  and 
"  faithful;  his  Father's  kingdom,  whofe  chil- 
dren  we  alio  are.    Let  vis  only  take  Li- 
"  berty  and  Equality  as  the  great  aim  of  his 
dotlrines,  and  Morality  as  the  way  to  at- 
tain  it,  and  every  thing  in  the  New  Tefla- 
^'  ment  will  be  com.prehenfible  ;  and  Jefus  will 
"  appear  as  the  Redeemer  of  Haves.    Man  is 
*^  fallen  from  the  condition  of  Liberty  and  Equa- 
lity,  the  state  of  fu re  nature.    He  is 

under 
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**  under  fubordination  and  civil  bondage,  arifing 
from  the  vices  of  man.  This  is  the  fall,  and 

^  ORIGINAL  SIN.      Ihe  KINGDOM  OF  GRACE  is 

"  that  reftoration  which  may  be  brought  about 
"  by  Illumination  and  a  juft  Morality.  This  is 
"  the  NEV/  BIRTH.    When  man  lives  under  go- 

vernment,  he  is  fallen,  his  worth  is  gone,  and 
"  his  nature  tarnifhed.  By  fubduing  our  paf- 
"  fions,  or  limiting  their  cravings,  we  may  re- 

cover  a  great  deal  of  our  original  worth,  and 

live  in  a  ftate  of  grace.  This  is  the  redemp- 
"  tion  of  men — this  is  accomphfhed  by  Morali- 
"  ty ;  and  when  this  is  fpread  over  the  world, 
"  we  have  the  kingdom  of  the  just. 

"  But,  alas !  the  tafk  of  felf-formation  was  too 
^  hard  for  the  fubjeds  of  the  Roman  empire, 
"  corrupted  by  every  fpccics  of  profligacy.  A 
"  chofen  few  received  the  doftrines  in  fecret,  and 

they  have  been  handed  down  to  us  (but  fre- 
"  quently  almoft  buried  under  rubbifti  of  man's 
"  invention)  by  the  Free  Mafons.  Thefe  three 
"  conditions  of  human  fociety  are  exprefled  by  the 

rough,  the  fplit,  and  the  polifhed  ilone.  The 

rough  ftone,  and  the  one  that  is  fplit,  exprefs 
"  our  condition  under  civil  government ;  rough 
"  by  every  fretting  inequality  of  condition  ;  and 
"  fplit,  fince  we  are  no  longer  one  family  ;  and 

are  farther  divided  by  differences  of  govern- 
<^  ment,  rank,  property,  and  religion  ;  but  when 
Ma  "  reunited 
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"  reunited  in  one  family,  we  are  reprefented  by 
"  the  polifhed  ftone.  G.  is  Grace ;  the  Flam- 
"  ing  Star  is  the  Torch  of  Reafon.    Thofe  who 

poiTefs  this  knowledge  are  indeed  illuminati. 
*'  Hiram  is  our  ficlitious  Grand  Mafter,  llainfor 
"  the  REDEMPTION  OF  SLAVES ;  the  Nine  Maf- 
"  ters  are  the  Founders  of  the  Order.  Free 

Mafonry  is  a  Royal  Art,   inafmuch  as  it 

teaches  us  to  walk  without  trammels,  and  to 
"  govern  ourfelves." 

Reader,  ai  e  you  not  curious  to  learn  fomething 
of  this  all-powerful  morality,  fo  operative  on  the 
heart  of  the  truly  illummated — of  this  difciplina  ar- 
cani^  entrufled  only  to  the  chofen  few,and  handed 
down  to  ProfefTor  Weifhaupt,  to  Spartacus,  and 
bis  affociates,  who  have  cleared  it  of  the  rubbifh 
heaped  on  it  by  the  dim-fighted  Mafons,  and 
now  beaming  in  its  native  luftre  on  the  minds  of 
the  Areopagita?  The  teachers  of  ordinary  Chrif- 
tianity  have  been  labouring  for  almoft  2 coo 
years,  with  the  New  Teftament  in  their  hands ; 
many  of  them  with  great  addrefs,  and  many,  I 
believe,  with  honeft  zeal.  But,  alas !  they  can- 
not produce  fuch  wonderful  and  certain  elfeds, 
(for  obferve,  that  Weifhaupt  repeatedly  alTure^ 
\is  that  his  means  are  certain,)  probably  for  want 
of  this  dijciplhia  arcani^pi  whofe  efficacy  fo  much 
is  faid.  Moft  fortunately,.  Spartacus  has  given  us 
a  brilliant  fpeciinen.  of  the  ethics  which  illumin- 

ated 
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ated  himfelf  on  a  trying  occafion,  where  an  ordi- 
nary Chriflian  would  have  been  much  perplexed, 
or  would  have  taken  a  road  widely  different 
from  that  of  this  illuftrious  apofilc  of  light.  And 
feeing  that  feveral  of  the  Arcopagitcs  co-operated 
in  the  tranfa^lion,  and  that  it  was  carefully  con- 
cealed from  the  profane  and  dim-fightcd  world, 
we  can  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  conduced 
according  to  the  difcipUna  arcani  of  Illumination. 
I  fliall  give  it  in  his  own  words. 


Spartacus  to  MariuSy  September  17 S3. 

*'  I  am  now  in  the  moft  embarrafTmg  fituation  ; 

it  robs  me  of  all  reft,  and  makes  me  unfit  for 
"  every  thing.    I  am  in  danger  of  lofing  at  once 

my  honour  and  my  reputation,  by  which  I 
"  have  lonor  had  fuch  influence.    What  think 

o 

"  you  ? — my  fifter-in-law  is  Vvith  child.  I  have 
fent  her  to  Euriphon,  and  am  endeavouring  to 
procure  a  marriage-licence  from  Rome.  How 

^  much  depends  on  this  uncertainty — and  there 
is  not  a  moment  to  lofe.  Should  I  fail,  what  is 

"  to  be  done  ?  What  a  return  do  I  make  by  this 
to  a  perfon  to  whom  I  am  fo  much  obliged !" 

(We  fhall  fee  the  probable  meaning  of  this 

exclamation  by  and  by).   "  We  have  tried  every. 

"  method  in  our  power  to  deftroy  the  child ; 

M  3  "  and 
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"  and  I  hope  fhe  is  determined  on  every  thing — 
"  evend — (Can  this  mean  death  ?)"  But,  alas  I 

Euriphon  is,  I  fear,  too  timid,"  (alas  !  poor 
woman^  thou  art  now  under  the  difcipHna  arcan  't^ 
"  and  I  fee  no  other  expedient.  Could  I  be 
"  but  afTured  of  the  filence  of  Celfus,  (a  phyfi- 
"  cian  at  Ingolftadt,)  he  can  relieve  me,  and  he 
"  promifed  me  as  much  three  years  ago.  Do  fpeak 

to  him,  if  you  think  he  will  be  ^lau^ch.  I 
"  would  not  let  Cato"  (his  deareft  friend,  and  his 
chief  or  only  confidant  in  the  fcheme  of  Illumin- 
ation) "  know  it  yet,  becaufe  the  affair  in  other 
"  refpe£^:s  requires  his  whole  friendf]iip."(Cato  had 
all  the  pretty  receipts.)  "  Could  you  but  help  mc 
"  out  of  this  diflrefs,  you  would  give  me  life,  ho- 
"  nour,  and  peace,  and Jlrength  to  work  again  in 
"  the  great  caufe.  If  you  cannot,  be  allured  I  wil} 
*'  venture  on  the  moil  defperate  flroke,"  (poor 
fifter!)  "  for  it  is  fixed. — I  will  not  lofe  my  ho- 
"  nour.  I  cannot  conceive  what  devil  has  made 
"  me  go  aftray — me  ivho  have  always  been  fo  care- 
"  fid  on  fuch  occafions.    As  yet  all  is  quiet,  and 

none  know  of  it  but  you  and  Euriphon.  Were 
"  it  but  time  to  midertake  any  thing — but  alas  \ 
*^  it  is  the  fourth  month.    Thofe  damned  priefts 

too — for  the  adion  is  fo  criminally  accounted 

by  them, and  fcandalifes  the  blood.  This  makes 

the  utmoft  efibrts  and  the  moft  defperate  mea- 

iures  abfolutely  neccifary*" 

It 
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It  will  throw  fome  light  on  this  tranfaQ:ion  if 
we  read  a  letter  from  Spartacus  to  Cato  about 
this  time. 

"  One  thing  more,  my  dearefl  friend — Would 
it  be  agreeable  to  you  to  have  me  for  a  bro- 
ther-in-law  ?   If  this  fhould  be  agreeable,  and 
"  if  it  can  be  brought  about  without  prejudice 
"  to  my  honour,  as  I  hope  it  may,  I  am  not 
without  hopes  that  the  [connexion  may  take 
"  place.    But  in  the  mean  time  keep  it  a  fecret, 
and  only  give  me  permifTion  to  enter  into  cor- 
refpondence  on  the  fubjecl  with  the  good  lady, 
to  whom  1  beg  you  will  offer  my  refpeclful 
"  compliments,  and  I  will  explain  myfelf  more 
"  fully  to  you  by  word  of  mouth,  and  tell  you 
"  my  whole  fituation.     But  I  repeat  it — the 
thing  mufl  be  gone  about  with  addrefs  and 
"  caution.    I  would  not  for  all  the  world  deceive 
"  a  perfon  who  certainly  has  not  defer vcd  fo  of 
"  me." 

What  interpretation  can  be  put  on  this  ?  Cato 
feems  to  be  brother  to  the  poor  woman— he  was 
unwittingly  to  furnifli  the  drugs,  and  he  was  to 
be  dealt  with  about  confenting  to  a  marriage, 
which  could  not  be  altogether  agreeable  to  him, 
fmce  it  required  a  difpenfation,  flie  being  already 
the  fifter-in-law  of  Weilhaupt,  either  the  fifler  of 
his  former  wife,  or  the  widow  of  a  deceafed  bro- 
ther. Or  perhaps  Spartacus  really  wifhes  to 
M  4  many 
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many  Cato's  filler,  a  different  perfon  from  the 
poor  woman  in  the  draw ;  and  he  conceals  this 
adventure  from  his  trufty  friend  Cato,  till  he  fees 
what  becomes  of  it.  The  child  may  perhaps  be 
got  rid  of,  and  thein  Spartacus  is  a  free  man. 
There  is  a  letter  to  Cato,  thanking  him  for  his 
friendfhip  in  the  affair  of  the  child— but  it  gives 
no  light.  I  meet  with  another  account,  that  the 
filler  of  Zwack  threw  herfelf  from  the  top  of  a 
tower,  and  beat  out  her  brains.  But  it  is  not  faid 
that  it  was  an  only  filler  ;  if  it  was,  the  probabi- 
lity is,  that  Spartacus  had  paid  his  addrelTes  to 
her,  and  fucceeded^  and  that  the  fubfequent  af- 
fair of  his  marriage  with  his  fifler-in-law,  or  fome- 
thing  wcrfe,  broke  her  heart.  This  feems  the 
bed  account  of  the  matter.  For  Hertel  (Marl- 
us)  writes  to  Zwack  in  November  1782:  "  Spar- 

tacus  is  this  day  gone  home,  but  has  left  his 
"  filler-in-law  pregnant  behind  (this  is^  from  Baf- 
"  fus  HolF ).  About  the  new  year  he  hopes  to 
"  be  made  merry  by  a  ,  who  vm\  be  before 

all  kings  and  princes— a  young  Spartacus.  The 
"  Pope  alfo  will  refpecl  him,  and  legitimate  him 
"  before  the  time.^' 

Now,  vulgar  Chriflian,  compare  this  with  the 
former  declaration  of  Weifhaupt,  in  page  140, 
where  he  appeals  to  the  tenor  of  his  former  life, 
which  had  been  fo  fevereiy  fcrutinifed,  without 
diminifiiing.his  high  reputation  anc}  great  influ- 

ence^ 
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ence,  and  his  ignorance  and  abhorrence  of  all 
thofe  things  found  in  Cato's  repofitories.  You  fee 
this  was  a  furprifc — he  had  formerly  proceeded 
cautioully — "  He  is  the  bcft  man,*'  fays  Spar- 
tacus,  "  who  beft  conceals  his  faults."' — He  was 
difappointed  by  Celfus,  w/jo  bad  promifcd  him  his 
affijiance  on  fuch  occafions  three  years  ago,  during 
all  which  time  he  had  been  bufy  in  "  form- 
ing  himfelf."  How  far  he  has  advanced,  the 
reader  may  judge. 

One  is  curious  to  know  what  became  of  the 
poor  woman :  fhe  was  afterwards  taken  to  the 
houfe  of  Baron  BafTus  ;  but  here  the  foolifli  wo- 
man, for  want  of  that  courage  which  Illumination 
and  the  bright  profpedl:  of  eternal  fleep  fhoulJ 
•  have  produced,  took  fright  at  the  difciplini  arcani^ 
left  the  houfe,  and  in  the  hidden  fociety  of  a  mid- 
wife and  nurfe  brought  forth  a  young  Sparfacus, 
who  now  lives  to  thank  his  father  for  his  endea- 
vours to  murder  him.  A  "  damned  pric ft the 
good  Bifhop  of  Freyfingen,  knowing  the  cogent 
reafons,  procured  the  difpenfation,  and  Spartacus 
was  obliged,  like  another  dim-fighted  mortal,  to 
marry  her.  The  fcandal  was  hufliedj  and  would 
not  have  been  difcovered  had  it  not  been  for 
thefe  private  writings. 

But  Spartacus  fays  (pag.J48.)    that  when  you 
think  him  funk  to  the  bottom,  he  will  fpring  up 
"  with  double  vigour."  In  a  fubfequent  work, call- 
ed ^hort  Amendment  of  my  Flan^  he  fays,    If  men^ 

"  were 
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"  were  not  habituated  to  wicked  manners,  his  let- 
^  ters  would  be  their  own  juftification."  He  does 
not  fay  that  he  is  without  fauh ;  "  but  they  are 

faults  of  the  underftanding — ^not  of  the  heart. 
*^  He  had,  hrft  of  all,  to  form  himfelf ;  and  this 
"  is  a  work  of  time.'*  In  the  affair  of  his  fifter-. 
in-law  he  admits  the  fai5ts,  and  the  attempts  to 
deftroy  the  child;  "  but  this  is  far  from  proving 

any  depravity  of  heart.    In  his  condition,  his 

honour  at  flake,  what  elfe  was  left  him  to  do  ? 
"  His  greatefl:  enemies,  the  Jefuits,  have  taught 

that  in  fuch  a  cafe  it  is  lawful  to  make  away 
"  with  the  child,''  and  he  quotes  authorities  from 
their  books*.  In  the  imrnduclory  fault  he 
"  has  the  example  of  the  befl  of  men.  The  fecond 
"  was  its  natural  confequence,  it  was  altogether 

involuntary,  and,  in  the  eye  of  a  pbulofophical 
"  judge"  (I  prefume  of  the  Gallic  School)  "  who 
"  does  not  fquare  himfelf  by  the  harfli  letters  of 
"  hlood'tkirjly  laxcgiver^  he  has  but  a  very  trifling 
"  account  to  fettle.  He  had  become  a  public 
"  teacher,  and  was  greatly  followed;  this  ex- 

ample  might  have  ruined  many  young  men.  The 
"  eyes  of  the  Order  alfo  were  fixed  on  him.  The 
"  edifice  refled  on  his  credit ;  had  he  fallen,  he 

crjidd  no  longer  have  been  in  a  condition  to  treat 

*  This  is  Rally  contradided  in  a  pai-phlct  by  F.  Stutt- 
ler,  a  Catholic  clergyman  of  moft  refpe6lable  charadler, 
who  here  expoles,  in  the  mo^l  incontrovertible  manner,  the 
impious  plots  of  Weifhar.pt,  his  total  dinegard  to  truth,  his 
counterfeit  antique:,  and  all  hi>lies  againfl  the  Jcfuits. 

"  the 
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"  the  matters  of  virtue  fo  as  to  make  a  la/tin'^  im- 
"  pr(^JJ^on,  It  was  chiefly  his  anxiety  to  fupport 
"  the  credit  of  the  Order  which  determined  him 

to  take  this  dep.    It  makes  for  him,  but  by  no 

means  againjl  him ;  and  the  perfons  who  are 
"  moft  in  fault  are  the  flavifli  inquifitors,  who 
"  have  publifhed  the  tranfa(5lion,  in  order  to  make 
"  his  character  more  remarkable,  and  to  hurt  the 
"  Order  through  his  pcrfon;  and  they  have  not 
"  fcrupled,  for  this  hellifli  purpofe,  to  ftir  up  a 

child  againfl  his  father ! ! !" 

I  make  no  refledions  on  this  very  remarkable, 
and  highly  ufeful  ftory,  but  content  myfelf  with 
faying,  that  this  juflification  by  Weifhaupt  (which 
1  have  been  careful  to  give  in  his  own  w^ords)  is 
the  greateft  inftance  of  effrontery  and  infult  on  the 
fentiments  of  mankind  that  I  have  ever  met  with. 
We  are  all  fuppofed  as  completely  corrupted  as  if 
we  had  lived  under  the  full  blaze  of  Illumination. 

In  other  places  of  this  curious  correfpondence 
we  learn  that  Minos,  and  others  of  A rcopagitte, 
wanted  to  introduce  Atheifm  at  once,  and  not  go 
hedging  in  the  manner  they  did;  affirming  it  was 
eafier  to  fliew  at  once  that  Atheifm  was  friendly 
to  fociety,  than  to  explain  all  their  Mafonic  Chrif-' 
tianity,  which  they  were  afterwards  to  fhew  to  be 
a  bundle  of  lies.  Indeed  this  purpofe,  of  not  only 
abolifhing  Chriflianity,  but  all  pofitive  religion 
whatever,  was  WeiOiaupt's  favourite  fcheme  from 
the  beginning.  Before  he  canvaffed  for  his  Order, 

in 
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in  1774,  he  publiflied  a  ficlitious  antique,  which 
he  called  SiJo/iii  ApoUinaris  Fragmenta,  to  pre- 
pare fas  he  exprefsly  fays  in  another  place)  mens 
minds  for  the  doclrines  of  Reafon,  which  contains 
all  the  deteftable  doclrines  of  Robinet's  book  De 
la  Nature,  The  publication  of  the  fecond  part 
was  flopped.  Weilhaupt  fays  in  his  Apology 
FOR  THE  Illuminati,  that  before  1780  he  had 
retracted  his  opinions  about  Materiahfm,  and 
about  the  inexpediency  of  Princes.  But  this  is 
falfe:  Philo  fays  exprefsly,  that  every  thing  re- 
mained on  its  original  footing  in  the  whole  prac- 
tice and  dogmas  of  the  Order  when  he  quitted  it 
in  July  1784.  All  this  was  concealed,  and  even 
the  abominable  Mafonry,  in  the  account  of  the 
Order  which  Weifliaupt  publiflied  at  Regenfburg; 
and  it  required  the  condant  efforts  of  Philo  to  pre- 
vent bare  or  flat  Atheifm  from  being  uniformly 
taught  in  their  degrees.  He  had  told  the  council 
that  Zeno>  would  not  be  under  a  roof  with  a  man 
who  denied  the  immortality  of  the  foul.  He  com- 
plains of  Minos's  crammino:  irrelidon  do\^Ti  their 
throats  in  everv  meetinc:,  and  favs,  that  he  fri^-hten- 
ed  many  from  entering  the  Order.  Truth,"  fays 
Philo,  "  is  a  clever,  but  a  modefl:  girl,  who  mufi:  be 
led  by  the  hand  like  a  gentlewoman,  but  not 
**  kicked  about  like  a  whore."  Spartacus  com.- 
plains  much  of  the  fqueamiflmefs  of  Philo ;  yet 
Philo  is  not  a  great  deal  behind  him  in  irreligion. 
"When  defcribing  to  G-ato  the  Chriftianity  of  the 
1 1  Prieft. 
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Prieft-degree,  as  he  had  manufadured  it,  he  fays. 
It  is  all  one  whether  it  be  true  or  falfe,  we  muft 
have  it,  that  we  niay  ticlde  thofe  who  have  a 
hankering  for  religion."    All  the  odds  feems 
to  be,  that  he  was  of  a  gentler  difpofition,  and 
had  more  deference  even  for  the  abfurd  preju- 
dices of  others.    In  one  of  bis  angry  letters  to 
Cato  he  fays :      The  vanity  and  fclf-conceit  of 
"  Spartaciis  would  have  got  the  better  of  all  pru^ 
dence,  had  I  not  checked  him,  and  prevailed  on 
^  the  Areopagita  but  to  defer  the  developement 
"  of  the  bold  principles  till  we  had  firmly  fecured 
the  man.   I  even  wifhed  to  entice  the  ca.i  Jidatc 
"  the  more  by  giving  him  back  all  his  former 
bonds  of  fecrecy,  and  leaving  him  at  liberty  to 
"  walk  out  without  fear;  and  I  am  certain  that 
"  they  were,  by  this  time,  fo  engaged  that  we 
"  fhould  not  have  lofl  one  man.    But  Spartacus 
"  had  compofed  an  exhibition  of  his  lafl  princi- 
"  pics,  for  a  dilcourfe  of  reception,  in  which  he 
"  painted  his  three  favourite  myflerious  degrees, 
"  which  were  to  be  conferred  by  him  alone,  in 
"  colours  which  had  fafcinated  his  own  fancy. 
^'  But  they  were  the  colours  of  hell,  and  wouki 
have  feared  the  mofl  intrepid ;  and  becaufe  I 
reprefented  the  danger  of  this,  and  by  force 
"  obtained  the  omilTion  of  this  picture,  he  be- 
came  my  implacable  enemy.  I  abhor  treachery 
''^  and  profligacy,  and  leave  him  to  blow  himfelf 
and  his  Order  into  the  air.'* 

Accordingly 
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Accordingly  this  happened.  It  was  this  which 
terrified  one  of  the  four  profeflbrs,  and  made  him 
impart  his  doubts  to  the  reft.  Yet  Spartacus 
feems  to  have  profited  by  the  apprehenfions  of 
Philo;  for  in  the  laft  reception,  he,  for  the  firft 
time,  exacts  a  bond  from  the  intrant,  engaging 
himfelf  for  ever  to  the  Order,  and  fwearing  that 
he  will  never  draw  back.  Thus  admitted,  he  be- 
comes a  fure  card.  The  courfe  of  his  life  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Order,  and  his  thoughts  on  a 
thoufand  dangerous  points ;  his  reports  concern- 
ing his  neighbours  and  friends ;  in  fliort,  hi? 
honour  and  his  neck.  The  Deift,  thus  led  on, 
has  not  far  to  go  before  he  becomes  a  Naturalift 
or  Atheift;  and  then  the  eternal  ileep  of  death 
cro\^Tis  all  his  humble  hopes. 

Before  giving  an  account  of  the  higher  degrees, 
I  lhall  juft  extract  from  one  letter  njore  on  a 
fingular  fubjecl. 

Minos  to  Sebajlian^  1782. 

The  propofal  of  Hercules  to  eftablifh  a  Mi- 
nerval  fchool  for  girls  is  excellent,  but  require; 
much  circumfpe<5lion.  Philo  and  I  have  long 
converfed  on  this  fubjecl.  We  cannot  improve 
the  world  without  improving  women,  who 
have  fuch  a  mighty  influence  on  the  men.  But 
how  fhall  we  get  hold  of  them?  How  will  their 
relations,  particularly  their  mothers,  immerfed 
c  in 
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in  prejudices,  confent  that  others  fliall  influ- 
ence  their  education  ?  We  muft  begin  with 
grown  girls.    Hercules  propofes  the  wife  of 
Ptolemy  Magus.    I  have  no  objedion  ;  and  I 
"  have  four  ftep-daughters,  fine  girls.  The 
oldeft  in  particular  is  excellent.  She  is  twenty- 
"  four,  has  read  much,  is  above  all  prejudices, 
"  and  in  religion  fhe  thinks  as  I  do.    They  have 
much  acquaintance  among  the  young  ladies 
their  relations  (N.  B.  we  don't  know  the  rank 
"  of  Minos,  but  as  he  does  not  ufe  the  word  Da- 
w£77,  but  Fraucnzimmer,  it  is  probable  that  it 
"  is  not  high).    It  may  immediately  be  a  very 
pretty  Society,  under  the  management  of  Pto- 
lemy's  wife,  but  really  under  his  management. 
"  You  mufl  contrive  pretty  degrees,  and  drcfles, 
and  ornaments,  and  elegant  and  decent  rituals. 
No  man  mufl  be  admitted.    This  will  make 
^'  them  become  more  keen,  and  they  will  go  much 
farther  than  if  we  were  prefent,  or  than  if  they 
thought  that  we  knew  of  their  proceedings. 
"  Leave  them  to  the  fcope  of  their  own  fancies, 
"  and  they  will  foon  invent  myfteries  which  will 
"  put  us  to  the  blufh,  and  create  an  enthufiafm 
"  which  we  can  never  equal.    They  will  be  our 
great  apoftles.    Reflect  on  the  refpe6t,  nay  the 
awe  and  terror  infpired  by  the  female  myflics 
of  antiquity.  (Think  of  the  Daniads — think  of 

the 
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the  Theban  Bacchantes,)  Ptolemy's  wife  mufl: 
direct  them,  and  flie  will  be  inftrucled  by  Pto* 
lemy,  and  my  ftep-daughters  will  confult  with 
"  me.    We  mull  always  be  at  hand  to  prevent 
*'  the  introduction  of  any  improper  queflion. 
We  muft  prepare  themes/or  their  difcuflion — • 
thus  we  lhali  confefs  them,  and  infpire  them 
"  with  our  fcntiments.    No  man^  however  muft 
come  near  them.    This  will  fire  their  roving 
"  fancies,  and  we  may  expect  rare  myfteries. 
"  But  I  am  doubtful  whether  this  AiTociation 
will  be  durable.  Women  ^re  fickle  and  impa- 
tient.    Nothing  will  pleafe  them  but  hurrving 
"  from  degree  to  degree,  through  a  heap  of  in- 
"  fignificant  ceremonies,  which  v.ill  foon  lofe 
"  their  novelty  and  influence.    To  reft  ferioufly 
in  one  rank,  and  to  be  ftill  and  filent  when 
"  they  have  found  out  that  the  whole  is  a  cheat, 
"  (hear  the  words  of  an  experienced  Mafon,)  is 
"  a  tafK  of  which  they  are  incapable.  They  have 
"  not  our  motives  to  perfevere  for  years,  allow- 
ing  themfelves  to  be  led  about,  and  even  then 
to  hold  their  tongues  v»'hen  they  find  that  they 
"  have  been  .deceived.    Nay  there  is  a  rifk  that 
"  they  may  ti^ke  it  into  their  heads  to  give  things 
"  an  oppofite  turn,  and  then,  by  voluptuous  al- 
"  lurements,  heightened  by  affected  modeily  and 
decency,  which  give  them  an  irrefiftible  em- 

pire 
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"  pire  over  the  beft  men,  they  may  turn  our  Or- 
der  upfide  down,  and  in  their  turn  will  lead 
the  new  one,'* 

Such  is  the  information  which  may  be  got 
from  the  private  correfpondence.  It  is  needlefs 
to  make  more  extrads  of  every  kind  of  vice  and 
trick.  I  have  taken  fuch  as  fhew  a  little  of  the 
plan  of  the  Order,  as  far  as  the  degree  of  Illumi- 
natus  Minor^  and  the  vile  purpofes  which  are  con- 
cealed under  all  their  fpecious  declamation.  A 
very  minute  account  is  given  of  the  plan,  the 
ritual,  ceremonies,  &c.  and"even  the  inflrudions 
and  difcourfes,  in  a  book  called  the  Acbfe  Illumi* 
nat,  publifhed  at  Edejfa  (Frankfurt)  in  1787. 
Philo  fays,     that  this  is  quite  accurate,  but  that 

he  does  not  know  the  author."  I  proceed  to 
give  an  account  of  their  higher  degrees,  as  they 
are  to  be  feen  in  the  book  called  Ncucfte  Ar^ 
beitung  des  Spartacus  wid  Philo,  And  the  au- 
thenticity  of  the  accounts  is  attefled  by  Grollman, 
a  private  gentleman  of  independent  fortune,  who 
read  them,  figned  and  fealed  by  Spartacus  and 
the  Areopagita, 

The  feries  of  ranks  and  progrefs  of  the  pupil 
were  arranged  as  follows : 

Preparatlpn, 
Novice, 
Minerval, 
Illumin.  Minor. 


Nursery 


Masonry, 
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Sym-  r  Apprentice, 

bcIic  <  Fellow  Craft, 

Masonry,^         '  INIafter, 

Ilium.  Major ^  Scotch  Novice, 
Ulu?7udingc?:s  jScotchKnight. 


C         7  5  ^V/i 

bcotcb  I 


C  Leffer        C  Preftyter,  Priefl, 
■RT  I  c  Prince,  Re";ent, 

Mysteries,  <  r  a/t 

The  reader  muft  be  almoft  fick  of  fo  much  vil- 
lany,  and  would  be  difgu  (led  with  the  minute  detail, 
in  which  the  cant  of  the  Order  is  ringing  continu- 
ally in  his  ears.  I  lhall  therefore  only  give  fuch  a 
fliort  extraft  as  may  fix  our  notions  of  the  object 
of  the  Order,  and  the  morality  of  the  means  em- 
ployed for  attainiilg  it.  We  need  not  go  back  to 
the  lower  degrees,  and  fliall  begin  with  the  Illu- 

MI  NAT  us  DJRIGEXS^  OX  ScOTCH  KnIGHT. 

After  a  fliort  introduction,  teaching  us  how 
the  holy  fecret  Chapter  of  Scotch  Knights  is 
alfembled,  we  have,  I.  Fuller  accounts  and  in- 
ftruclions  relating  to  the  whole.  II.  Inflruclions 
for  the  lower  cJafTes  of  Mafonry.  III.  Inftruc- 
tions  relating  to  Mafen  Lodges  in  general.  IV. 
Account  of  a  reception  into  this  degree,  with  the 
bond  which  each  fubfcribes  before  he  can  be  ad- 
mitted. V.  Concerning  the  Solemn  Chapter  for 
reception.  VI.  Opening  of  the  Chapter.  VII. 
Ritual  of  Reception,  and  the  Oatn.-  VIII.  Shut- 
ting of  the  Chapter.    IX.  Agape^  or  Love-Feaft. 

V  X.  Ce- 
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X.  Ceremonies  of  the  confecration  of  the  Chapter. 
Appendix  A,  Explanation  of  the  Symbols  of  Free 

Mafonry.    B,  Catechifm  for  the  Scotch  Knight. 

C,  Secret  Cypher. 

In  N°  I.  it  is  faid  that  the  "  chief  ftudy  of  the 

"  Scotch  Knight  is  to  work  on  all  men  in  fuch 
a  way  as  is  mofl:  infmuating.  II.  He  muft 
endeavour  to  acquire  the  poflefTion  of  con- 
fiderable  property.  III.  In  all  Mafon  Lodges 
we  muft  try  fecretly  to  get  the  upper  hand. 
The  Mafons  do  not  know  what  Free  Mafonry 
is,  their  high  objects,  nor  their  higheft  Supe- 
riors,  and  fhould  be  directed  by  thofe  who  will 

*'  lead  them  along  the  right  road.     In  pre- 

"  paring  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Scotch 
Knighthood,  we  muft  bring  him  into  dilem- 
mas  by  enfnaring  queftions. — We  muft  cndea- 

"  vour  to  get  the  difpofal  of  the  money  of  the 

*'  Lodges  of  the  Free  Mafons,  or  at  leaft  take 
care  that  it  be  applied  to  purpofcs  favourable 

"  to  our  Order — but  this  muft  be  done  in  a  way 
that  ftiall  not  be  remarked.    Above  all,  we 

"  muft  pufti  forward  with  all  our  fkill,  the  plan 

"  of  Eclectic  Mafonry,  and  for  this  purpofe  follow 
up  the  circular  letter  already  fent  to  all  the 

"  Lodges  with  every  thing  that  can  increafe  their 
prefent  embarraftment."  In  the  bond  of  N°  IV. 

the  candidate  binds  himfelf  to  "  confider  and 

"  treat  the  Illuminati  as  the  Superiors  of  Free 
N  2  "  Mafonry, 
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Mafonry,  and  endeavour  in  all  the  IMafon 
"  Lodges  which  he  frequents,  to  have  the  Mafonry 
"  of  the  Illuminated,  and  particularly  the  Scotch 
*^  Novitiate,  introduced  into  the  Lodge/*  (This 
is  not  very  different  from  the  Mafonry  of  the  Che^ 
^calier  de  PAigle  of  the  Rofaic  Mafonry,  making 
the  Matter's  degree  a  fort  of  commemoration  of 
the  pafTion,  but  without  giving  that  charadler  to 
Chriftianity  which  is  peculiar  to  Illuminatifm.) 
Jefus  Chrift  is  reprefented  as  the  enemy  of  fuper- 
iiitious  obfervances,  and  the  alfertor  of  the  Em- 
pire of  Reafon  and  of  Brotherly  love,  and  his 
death  and  memory  as  dear  to  m.ankind.  This  evi- 
dently paves  the  way  for  Weifhaupt's  Chriftianity, 
The  Scotch  Knight  alfo  engages  "  to  confider 

the  Superiors  of  the  Order  as  the  unknown 
"  Superiors  of  Free  Mafonry,  and  to  contribute  all 

he  can  to  their  gradual  union."  In  the  Oath, 
N°  Vn.  the  candidate  fays,  "  I  will  never  more  be 
"  a  flatterer  of  the  great,  I  will  never  be  a  lowly 
"  fen^ant  of  princes  ;  but  I  will  ftrive  v^ith  fpirit, 

and  with  addrefs,  for  virtue,  wifdom,  and  li- 

bcrty.  I  will  powerfully  oppofe  fuperftition, 
"  llander,  and  defpotifm  ;  fo  that,  like  a  true  fon 

of  the  Order,  I  may  ferve  the  world.    I  will 

never  facrifice  the  general  good,  and  the  happi- 
*^  nefs  of  the  world,  to  my  private  inter  eft.  I 
*^  boldly  defend  my  brother  againft  flander, 

follow  out  the  traces  of  the  pure  and  true  Reli- 

^  gioa 
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gion  pointed  out  to  me  in  my  inflru^lions,  and 
in  the  dodrines  of  Mafohry ;  and  will  faith- 
"  fully  report  to  my  Superiors  the  progrefs  I 
make  therein.** 

When  he  gets  the  ftroke  which  dubs  him  a 
Knight,  the  Prefes  fays  to  him,  "  Now  prove  thy- 

felf,  by  thy  ability,  equal  to  Kings,  and  never 
"  from  this  time  forward  bow  thy  knee  to  one 

who  is,  like  thyfelf,  but  a  man." 

N"  IX.  is  an  account  of  the  Love-Feaft. 

ly?,  There  is  a  Table  Lodge,  opened  as  ufual, 
but  in  virtue  of  the  ancient  Mafter-word.  Then 
it  is  faid,  "  Let  moderation,  fortitude,  morality, 

and  genuine  love  of  the  Brethren,  with  the 
"  overflowing  of  innocent  and  carelefs  mirth 
"  reign  here."  (This  is  almoft  verbatim  from 
Toland.) 

2^/,  In  the  middle  of  a  bye-table  is  a  chalice,  a 
pot  of  wine,  an  empty  plate,  and  a  plate  of  unlea- 
vened bread — All  is  covered  with  a  green  cloth. 

3<^,  When  the  Table  Lodge  is  ended,  and  the 
Prefed  fees  no  obftacle,  he  flrikes  on  this  bye- 
table  the  ftroke  of  Scotch  Mafter,  and  his  fignal 
is  repeated  by  the  Senior  Warden.  All  are  ftill 
and  filent.    The  Prefe^l  lifts  off  the  cloth. 

4//?,  The  Prefed  afks,  whether  the  Knights  are 
in  the  difpofition  to  partake  of  the  Love-Feafl  in 
earneft,  peace,  and  contentment.  If  none  hefi- 
tates,  or  offers  to  retire,  he  takes  the  plate  with 
the  bread  and  fays, 

N  3  "J.  of 
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J.  of  N.  our  Grand-iNIafler,  in  the  night  m 
which  he  was  betrayed  by  his  friends,  perfecut- 
ed  for  his  love  for  truth,  imprifoned,  and  con- 

"  demned  to  die,  aflembled  his  trufb)'  Brethren, 
to  celebrate  his  laft  Lore-Feafh — which  is  figni- 

"  fied  to  us  in  many  ways.  He  took  bread  (tak- 
ing  it)  and  broke  it  (breaking  it)  and  blefled 
it,  and  gave  it  to  his  difciples,  &c. — This  fhall 
be  the  mark  of  our  Holy  Union,  kc.  Let 

^'  each  of  you  examine  his  heart,  whether  love 
reigns  in  it,  and  whether  he,  in  full  imitation 

"  of  our  Grand-Mafler,  is  ready  to  lay  down  his 

"  life  for  hii  Brethren. 

Thanks  be  to  our  Grand-Mafler,  who  has 
appointed  this  feail  as  a  memorial  of  his  kind- 

"  nefs,  for  the  uniting  of  the  hearts  of  thofe  who 
love  him.  — Go  in  peace,  and  bleffed  be  this 

"  new  Affociation  which  we  have  formed. — 

"  Blefled  be  ye  who  remain  loyal  and  flrive  for 
the  good  caufe." 

^tb.  The  Prefecl  immediately  clofes  the  Chap- 
ter with  the  ufual  ceremonies  of  the  Lege  de  Table, 

6tby  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  no  priefl  of  the 
Order  mufl  be  prefent  at  this  Love-Feaft,  and 
that  even  the  Brother  Servitor  quits  the  Lodge. 

I  mufl  obferve  here,  that  Philo,  the  manufac- 
turer  of  this  ritual,  has  done  it  very  injudicioufly  ; 
it  has  no  refcmblance  whatever  to  the  Love-Feafl 
of  the  primitive  Chriflians,  and  is  merely  a  copy 
of  a  fimilar  thing  in  one  of  the  fleps  of  French 

Mafonry. 
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Mafonr}\  Philo's  reading  in  church-hlftory  was 
probably  very  fcanty,  or  he  trufled  that  the  can- 
didates would  not  b^  very  nice  in  their  examina- 
tion of  it,  and  he  imagined  that  it  would  do  well 
enough,  and  "  tickle  fuch  as  had  a  religious 
"  hankering.*'  Spartacus  difliked  it  exceedingly 
— 'it  did  not  accord  with  his  ferious  conceptions, 
and  he  juftly  calls  it  Joncr  la  ReUgion, 

The  difcourfe  of  reception  is  to  be  found  alfo 
in  the  fecret  correfpondence  ( Nachtrag  II.  Ab- 
theilung,  P«44-)-  ^^t  it  is  needlefs  to  infert  ir  here. 
I  have  given  the  fubftancc  of  this  and  of  al'  the 
Cofmo-political  declamations  already  in  the  panc- 
geric  introduction  to  the  account  of  the  proccfs  of 
education.  And  in  Sp:irtacus's  letter,  au-l  in  Phi- 
lo's, I  have  given  an  abflracl  of  the  introducllon 
to  the  explanation  given  in  this  degree  of  the 
fymbols  of  Free  Mafonry.  With  rcfpeft  to  the 
explanation  itfelf,  it  is  as  flovenly  and  fetched  as 
can  be  imagined,  and  fliews  that  Spartacus  trufled 
to  much  more  operative  principles  in  the  human 
heart  for  the  reception  of  his  nonfenfe  than  the 
dictates  of  unbiafled  reafon.  None  but  promif- 
ing  fubjeas  were  admitted  thus  far—fuch  as  would 
not  boggle ;  and  their  principles  were  already  fuf. 
ficiently  apparent  to  afTure  him  that  they  would 
be  contented  with  any  thing  that  made  game  of 
religion,  and  would  be  diverted  by  the  ferioufnefs 
V.  hich  a  chance  def  otee  might  exhibit  during  thefe 
filly  caricatures  of  Chriflianity  and  Free  Mafonry. 

N  4  But 
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But  there  is  confiderable  addrefs  in  the  way  that 
Spartacus  prepares  his  pupils  for  having  all  this 
mummery  fhewn  in  its  true  colours,  and  over** 
turned. 

Examine,  read,  think  on  thefe  fymbols* 
There  are  many  things  which  one  cannot  find 
out  without  a  guide,  nor  even  learn  without 
inftruction.    They  require  ftudy  and  zeal. 
Should  you  in  any  future  period  think  that  you 
have  conceived  a  clearer  notion  of  them,  that 
you  have  found  a  paved  road,  declare  your  dif- 
coveries  to  your  Superiors ;  it  is  thus  that  you 
^'  improve  your  mind  ;  they  expecl  this  of  you  ; 
"  they  know  the  true  path— but  will  not  point  it 
<<  out — enough  if  they  aflift  ycu  in  every  approach 
*^  to  it,  and  warn  you  when  you  recede  from  it. 
*^  They  have  even  put  things  in  your  way  to  try 
your  powers  of  leading  yourfelf  through  the 
difficult  track  of  difcovery.   In  this  procefs  the 
w^eak  head  finds  only  child's  play — the  ini- 
tiated  finds  objefts  of  thought  which  language 
*'  cannot  exprefs,  and  the  thinking  mind  finds 
food  for  his  faculties."    By  fuch  forewamings 
as  thefe  Weifhaupt  leaves  room  for  any  deviation, 
for  any  fentiment  or  opinion  of  the  individual 
that  he  may  afterw  ards  choofe  to  encourage,  and 
to  whifper  in  their  ear  (as  he  expreffes  it)  many 
"  things  which  he  did  not  find  it  prudent  to  infert 
<^  in  a  printed  compend.'^ 
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But  all  the  principles  and  aim  of  Sparta cus  and 
of  his  Order  are  mod  diftin^lly  feen  in  the  third 
or  Myflery  Clafs.  I  proceed  therefore  to  give 
fome  account  of  it.  By  the  Table  it  -appears  to 
have  two  degrees,  the  Lefler  and  the  Greater 
Myfteries,  each  of  which  have  two  departments, 
one  relating  chiefly  to  Religion  and  the  other  to 
politics. 

The  Prieft's  degree  contains,  i.  an  Introduc- 
lion.  2.  Further  Accounts  of  the  Reception  into 
this  degree.  3.  What  is  called  Inftruction  in  the 
Third  Chamber,  which  the  candidate  muft  read 
over,  4.  The  Ritual  of  Reception.  5.  Inftrudion 
for  the  Firft  Degree  of  the  Prieft's  Clafs,  called 
Injirudio  in  Scient  'tficis.  6.  Account  of  the  Confe- 
cration  of  a  Dean,  the  Superior  of  this  Lower 
Order  of  Priefls, 

The  Regent  degree  contains,  i.  Di^eftions  to 
the  Provincial  concerning  the  difpenfation  of  this 
degree.  2.  Ritual  of  Reception.  3.  Syftem  of  Di- 
rection for  the  whole  Order.  4.  Inftrucliion  for 
the  whole  Regent  degree.  5.  Inftruftion  for  the 
prefers  or  Local  Superiors.  6.  Liflruclion  for 
the  Provincials. 

The  moft  remarkable  thing  in  the  Prieft's  de- 
gree is  the  Inftruclion  in  the  Third  Chamber.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  the  private  correfpondence 
(Nachtrage  Original  Schriften  1787,  2d  Ab- 
theilung^  page  44.).     There  it  has  the  title 

Difcourfc 
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Difconrfe  to  the  lUumlnati  Dirizcnies^  or  Scotch 
Knights.  In  the  critical  hiftor)',  which  is  annex- 
ed to  the  Neuejle  Arbeitung^  there  is  an  account 
given  of  the  reafon  for  this  denomination  ;  and 
notice  is  taken  of  fome  differences  between  the 
inftruclions  hete  contained  and  that  difcourfe. 

This  inftruction  begins  with  fore  complaints 
©f  the  low  condition  of  the  human  race ;  and 
the  caufes  are  deduced  from  relidon  and  ftate- 
government.       Men  originally  led  a  patriarchal 

life,  in  which  ever)-  father  of  a  family  was 

the  fole  lord  of  his  houfe  and  his  property, 
"  while  he  himfelf  pofTelTed  general  freedom  and 

equality.    But  they  fuftered  themfelves  to  be 

oppreiTed — gave  themfelves  up  to  civil  focieties, 
"  and  formed  dates.  Even  by  this  they  fell ;  and 

this  is  the  fall  of  man,  ,  by  which  they  were 
"  thruH:  into  unfpeakable  mifery.  To  get  out  of 
"  this  flate,  to  be  freed  and  born  again,  there 

is  no  other  mean  than  ^he  ufe  of  pure  Reafon, 
"  by  which  a  general  morality  may  be  eftabliflied, 
"  which  will  put  man  in  a  condition  to  govern 
"  himfelf,  regain  his  original  worth,  and  dif- 
"  penfe  with  ail  political  fupports,  and  particularly 
^  with  rulers.   This  can  je  done  in  no  other  way 

but  by  fecret  afibciations,  which  will  by  de- 
"  grees,  and  in  filence,  poiTefs  themfelves  of  the 
"  government  of  the  States,  and  make  ufe  of 
^'  thofe  mean^  for  this  purpofe  which  the  wicked 

life 
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ufe  for  attaining  their  bafe  ends.  Princes  and 
*^  Priefts  are  in  particular,  and  xxr*  zzoyj^^  the 

wicked,  whofe  hands  we  muft  tie  up  by  means 

of  thefe  aflbciations,  if  we  cannot  root  them 

out  altogether. 

Kings  are  parents.    The  paternal  power 

ceafes  with  the  incapacity  of  tlic  child ;  and 
"  the  father  injures  \\u  child,  if  he  prerc nds  to 
"  retain  his  right  beyond  this  period.    When  a 

nation  comes  of  age,  their  Rate  of  wardfliip  is 
*'  at  an  end." 

Here  follows  a  loner  declamation  acrainft  ^^atrl- 
otifm,  as  a  narrow-minded  principle  when  com- 
pared with  true  Cofmo-politifm.  Nobles  are  repre- 
fented  as  "  a  race  of  men  that  ferve  not  the  na- 

tion  but  the  Prince,  whom  a  hint  from  the  So- 

vereign  ftirs  up  againfl  the  nation,  who  are  re- 
"  tained  farvants  and  minifters  of  dcfpotifm,  and 
"  the  mean  for  oppreffing  national  liberty.  Kings- 
"  are  accufed  of  a  tacit  convention,  under  the 
"  flattering  appellation  of  the  balance  of  power, 
"  to  keep  nations  in  fubjedion. 

"  The  means  to  regain  Reafon  her  rights — to 
"  raife  liberty  from  its  afnes — to  reftore  to  man 
"  his  original  rights — to  produce  the  previous  re- 

volution  in  the  mind  of  man — to  obtain  an 
"  eternal  viclory  over  opprefTors — and  to  work 

the  redemption  of  mankind,  are  fecret  fchools 

of  wifdom.  When  the  worthy  have  flrengthen- 

ed  ^leir  alTociation  by  numbers,  they  are  fecure, 

"  and 
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and  then  they  begin  to  become  powerful,  and 
"  terrible  to  the  wicked,  of  whom  many  for 

fafety,  amend  themfelves — many  will  come 
"  over  to  our  party,  and  we  fhall  bind  the  hand^> 
"  of  the  reft,  and  finally  conquer  them.  Who- 

ever  fpreads  general  Illumination,  augments 

mutual  fecurity;  Illumination  and  fecurity 
"  make  princes  unnecefliiry ;  Illumination  per- 
"  forms  this  by  creating  an  effective  Morality, 
"  and  Morality  makes  a  nation  of  full  age  fit  to 

govern  itfelf ;  and  fince  it  is  not  impolTible  to 
"  produce  a  jufl  Morality,  it  is  pofTible  to  regain 

freedom  for  the  world." 

We  muft  therefore  flrengthen  our  band, 

and  eflablifh  a  legion,  which  fhall  reflore  the 

rights  of  man,  original  liberty  and  independ- 

ence. 

«  Jefus  Chrifl"— but  I  am  fick  of  all  this. 
The  following  queflions  are  put  to  the  candidate  : 
I.  "  Are  our  civil  conditions  in  the  world  the 
"  deftinations  that  feem  to  be  the  end  of  our  na- 
*f  ture,  or  the  purpofes  for  which  man  was  placed 
*^  on  this  earth,  or  are  they  not  ?  Do  flates,  civil 
obligations,  popular  religion,  fulfil  the  inten- 
tions  of  men  who  eflablifhed  them  ?    Do  fecret 
affociations  promote  inftrudlion  and  true  hu- 
man  happinefs,  or  are  they  the  children  of  ne- 
cefrit)^  of  the  multifarious  wants,  of  unnatural 
"  conditions,  or  the  inventions  of  vain  and  cun- 
"  ning  men  ?'* 

2.  "  What 
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2.  "  What  civil  affociation,  what  fcience  do  you 
think  to  the  purpofe,  and  what  are  not?'' 

3.  "  Has  there  ever  been  any  other  in  the 
"  world,  is  there  no  other  more  fimple  condition, 
"  and  what  do  you  think  of  it?*' 

4.  "  Does  it  appear  polTible,  after  having  gone 
•*  through  all  the  nonentities  of  our  civil  confli- 

tutions,  to  recover  for  once  our  firft  fimplicity, 
and  get  back  to  this  honourable  uniformity  ?'* 

5.  How  can  one  begin  this  noble  attempt; 
"  by  means  of  open  fupport,  by  forcible  revolu- 

tion,  or  by  what  other  way 

6.  "  Does  Chriflianity  give  us  any  hint  to  this 
purpofe  ?  Does  it  not  recognife  fuch  a  blelfed 

"  condition  as  once  the  lot  of  man,  and  as  ftill 
recoverable  ?" 

7.  "  But  is  this  holy  religion  the  religion  that 
"  is  now  profeffed  by  any  fed  on  earth,  or  is  it  a 
"  better?" 

8.  "  Can  we  learn  this  religion — can  the  world, 
"  as  it  is,  bear  the  light  ?  Do  you  think  that  it 
<^  would  be  of  fervice,  before  numerous  obfta- 
"  cles  are  removed,  if  we  taught  men  this  puri- 
"  fied  religion,  fubhme  philofophy,  and  the  art 
"  of  governing  themfelves  ?  Or  would  not  this 
"  hurt,  by  roufmg  the  interefted  pafTions  of  men 

habituated  to  prejudices,  who  would  oppofe 
this  as  wicked  r" 

9.  "  May  it  not  be  more  advifable  to  do  away 
thefe  corruptions  by  little  and  little,  in  filence^ 

5  "  and 
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and  for  this  purpofe  to  propagate  thefe  falutary 
*^  and  heart-confoling  doctrines  in  fecret 

I  o.  "  Do  we  not  perceive  traces  of  fuch  a  fecret 

doclrine  in  the  ancient  fchools  of  philofophy, 

in  the  doclrines  and  inftrudions  of  the  Bible, 
*'  which  Chrift,  the  Redeemer  and  Deliverer  of 

the  human  race,  gave  to  his  trufly  difciples? — 
"  Do  you  not  obferve  an  education,  proceeding 

by  fteps  of  this  kind,  handed  down  to  us  from 

his  time  till  the  prefent?'* 

In  the  ceremonial  of  Reception,  crowns  and 
fcepters  are  reprefented  as  tokens  of  human  de- 
gradation.      The  plan  of  operation,  by  which 

our  higher  degrees  ad,  mufl  v/ork  powerfully 

on  the  world,  and  mufl:  give  another  turn  to  all 

our  prefent  conftitutions." 

Many  other  queftions  are  put  to  the  pupil  du- 
ring his  preparation,  and  his  anfwers  are  given  in 
\^Titing.  Some  of  thefe  refcripts  are  to  be  found 
in  the  fecret  correfpondence.    Thus,  "  How  far 

is  the  pofition  true,  that  all  thofe  means  may 

be  ufed  for  a  good  purpofe  which  the  wicked 
*'  have  employed  for  a  bad?"  And  along  with 
this  queftion  there  is  an  injunction  to  take  counfel 
from  the  opinions  and  conduct:  of  the  learned  and 
worthy  out  of  the  fociety.  In  one  of  the  anfwers, 
the  example  of  a  great  philofopher  and  Cofmo- 
poUte  is  adduced,  who  betrayed  a  private  corre- 
fpondence entrufted  to  him,  for  the  fervice  of  free- 
dom: the  cafe  was  Dr.  Franklin's.  In  another, 
8  the 
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the  power  of  the  Order  was  extended  to  the 
putting  the  individual  to  death  ;  and  the  reafon 
given  was,  that  "  this  power  was  allowed  to  all 
"  Sovereignties,  for  the  good  of  the  State,  and 

therefore  belonged  to  the  Order,  which  was 

"  to  govern  the  world/'  "  N.  B.  We  muft 

"  acquire  the  direction  of  education — of  church- 

management — of  the  profeflbrial  chair,  and  of 

the  pulpit.  We  muft  bring  our  opinions  into 
"  fafhion  by  every  ait-^fpread  them  among  the 
"  people  by  the  help  of  young  writers,  We  muft 
"  preach  the  warmeft  concern  for  humanity,  and 

?mke  people  indifferent  to  all  other  relations. 
"  We  muft  take  care  that  our  writers  be  well 

puffed,  and  that  the  Reviewers  do  not  depre- 
"  ciate  them ;  therefore  we  muft  endeavour  by 
"  every  mean  to  gain  over  the  Reviewers  and 

Journalifts ;  and  we  muft  alfo  try  to  gain  the 

bookfellers,  who  in  time  will  fee  that  it  is  their 
"  intereft  to  fide  with  us." 

I  conclude  this  account  of  the  decree  of  Pref- 
byter  with  remarking,  that  there  were  two  copies 
of  it  employed  occafionally.  In  one  of  them  all 
the  moft  off*enfive  things  in  refpect  of  church 
and  ftate  were  left  out.  The  fame  thing  was 
done  in  the  degree  of  Chevalier  du  Soleil  of 
the  French  Mafonry.  I  have  feen  three  different 
forms. 

In  the  Regent  degree,  the  proceedings  and  in- 
ftrudions  are  conducted  in  the  fame  manner. 

Here, 
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Here,  it  is  faid,  "  We  muft  as  much  as  poffible 
fele<^  for  this  degree  perfons  who  are  free, 

*^  independent  of  all  princes  ;  particularly  fuch 
as  have  frequently  declared  themfelves  difcon- 
tented  with  the  ufual  inftitutions,  and  their 

"  wifhes  to  fee  abetter  government  eflabliflied." 
Catching  queftions  are  put  to  the  candidate  for 

this  degree  ;  fuch  as, 

1.  "  Would  the  fociety  be  objeftionable 
which  fhould  (till  the  greater  revolution  of 

*^  nature  fhould  be  ripe)  put  monarchs  and 
rulers  out  of  the  condition  to  do  harm  ;  which 
fhould  in  filence  prevent  the  abufe  of  power, 

"  by  furroundiag  the  great  with  its  members, 
and  thus  not  only  prevent  their  doing  mif- 
chief,  but  even  make  them  do  good  ?" 

2.  "  Is  not  the  objeclion  unjuft,  That  fuch  a 
Society  may  abufe  its  power  ?  Do  not  our 
rulers  frequently  abufe  their  power,  though 
we  are  filent  ?  This  power  is  not  fo  fecure  as 
in  the  hands  of  our  Members,  whom  we  train 

*^  up  with  fo  much  care,  and  place  about  princes 
after  mature  deliberation  and  choice.  If  any 
government  can  be  harmlefs  which  is  ereded 

*^  by  man,  furely  it  mufl  be  ours,  which  is 
founded  on  morality,  forefight,  talents,  li- 

"  berty,  and  virtue,"  &c. 

The  candidate  is  prefented  for  reception  in  the 

chara£ler  of  a  flave ;  and  it  is  demanded  of  him 

.what  has  brought  him  into  this  moit  miferable 

of 
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of  all  conditions.  He  anfwers — Society — the 
State — Submiflivenefs — Falfe  Religion.  A  ike- 
leton  is  pointed  out  to  him,  at  the  feet  of  which 
are  laid  a  Crown  and  a  Sword.  He  is  aflved,- 
whether  that  is  the  Ikeleton  of  a  King,  a  Noble- 
man, or  a  Beggar?  As  he  cannot  decide,  the 
Prefident  of  the  . meeting  fays  to  him«     the  cha- 

racier  of  being  a  Man  is  the  only  one  that  is  of 
"  importance.'' 

In  a  long  declamation  on  the  hackneyed  to- 
pics, we  have  here  and  there  fome  thoughts  which 
have  not  yet  come  before  us. 

"  We  mull  allow  the  underlings  to  imagine, 
"  (but  without  telling  them  the  truth,)  that  we 
"  direct  all  the  Free  Mafon  Lodges,  and  even 

all  other  Orders,  and  that  the  greateft  mo- 
"  narchs  are  under  our  guidance,  which  indeed 
"  is  here  and  there  the  cafe. 

"  There  is  no  way  of  influencing  men  fo 

powerfully  as  by  means  of  the  women.  Thefe 

fhould  therefore  be  our  chief  ftudy ;  we  (hould 
"  -infmuate  ourfelves  into  their  good  opinion, 
"  give  them  hints  of  emancipation  from  the  ty- 
"  ranny  of  public  opinion,  and  of  (landing  up  for 

themfelves ;  it  will  be  an  immenfe  relief  to 
"  their  enflaved  minds  to  be  freed  from  any  one 

bond  of  reftraint,  and  it  will  fire  them  the 
"  more,  and  caufe  them  to  work  for  us  with  ^eal, 
o  "  Vv'ithout 
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Without  knowing  that  they  do  fo  ;  for  they 
will  only  be  indulging  their  own  defire  of  per- 
fonal  admiration. 

We  muft  win  the  common  people  in  every 
corner.  This  will  be  obtained  chiefly  by 
means  of  the  fchools,  and  by  open,  hearty 
behaviou?,  fhow,  condefcenfion,  popularity, 
and  toleration  of  their  prejudices,  which  we 
fhall  at  leifure  root  out  and  difpel. 

If  a  writer  publifhes  any  thing  that  attrads 
"  notice,  and  is  in  itfelf  juft,  but  does  not  ac- 
"  cord  with  our  plan,  we  muft  endeavour  to 
win  him  over,  or  decry  him. 
"  A  chief  objedl  of  our  care  muft  be  to  keep 
"  down  that  flavifh  veneration  for  princes  which 
fo  much  difgraces  all  nations.    Even  in  the 
foi'difant  free  England,  the  filly  Monarch  fays, 
"  We  are  gracioufly  pleafed,   and  the  more 
"  fimple  people  fay,  Amen.    Thefe  men,  com- 
"  monly  very  weak  heads,  are  only  the  farther 
"  corrupted  by  this  fervile  flattery.  But  let  us  at 
once  give  an  example  of  our  fpirit  by  our  be- 
haviour  with  Princes ;  we  muft  avoid  all  fami- 
"  liarity — never  entruft  ourfelves  to  them — be- 
"  have  with  precifion,  but  with  civility,  as  to 
^'  other  men—- fpeak  of  them  on  an  equal  footing 
— this  will  in  time  teach  them  that  they  are 
by  naj:ure  men,  if  they  have  fenfe  and  fpirit, 

«  and 
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<^  and  that  only  by  convention  they  are  Lords. 
«  We  mufl:  affiduoufly  collect  anecdotes,  and  the 
"  honourable  and  mean  adlions,  both  of  the 
«  leaft  and  the  greateft  ;  and  when  their  names 

occur  in  any  records  which  are  read  in  our 
*^  meetings,  let  them  ever  be  accompanied  .by 

thefe  marks  of  their  real  worth. 

The  great  ftrength  of  our  Order  lies  in  its 

concealment  ;  let  it  never  appear  in  any  place 
*^  in  its  own  name,  but  always  covered  by  an- 

other  name,  and  another  occupation.  None 

is  Jitter  than  the  three  lower  degrees  of  Free  Ma^ 
"  fonry  ;  the  public  is  acciiftomed  to  it ;  expeds 

little  from  /V,  and  therefore  takes  little  notice 
"  of  it.  Next  to  this  the  form  of  a  learned  or 
"  literary  fociety  is  beft  fuited  to  our  purpofe, 
"  and  had  Free  Mafonry  not  exifted,  this  cover 
"  would  have  been  employed  ;  and  it  may  be 

much  more  than  a  cover,  //  7my  be  a  power-' 
"  ful  engine  in  our  hayids.  By  ejiahlijlding  reading 
"  focieties^  and  fubfcription  libraries^  and  faking 
"  thefe  under  our  dircBion^  and  fupplyiyig  them 
"  through  our  labours^  we  may  turn  the  public 
"  mind  which  way  we  will. 

"  In  like  manner  we  mufl  try  to  obtain  an  in- 

fluence  in  the  military  academies,  (this  may  be 

of  mighty  confequence,)  the  printing- haufes, 
"  bookfellers  fliops,  chapters,  and  in  fhort  in  all 
^  offices  which  have  any  efFed,  either  in  form> 

ingj  or  in  managing,  or  even  in  direding  the 
01  mind 
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"  mind  of  man :  painting  and  engraving  are 
highly  worth  our  care 

"  Could  our  Prefect"  (obferve  it  is  to  tht  Illu- 
viinati  Regenies  he  is  fpeaking,  whofe  officers  are 
Prefedi)  "  fill  the  judicatories  of  a  ftate  with  our 
"  worthy  members,  he  does  all  that  man  can  do 

for  the  Order.  It  is  better  than  to  gain  the 
"  Prince  himfelf.  Princes  fnould  never  get  be- 
"  yond  the  Scotch  knighthood.    They  either 

never  profecute  any  thing,  or  they  twift  every 
"  thing  to  their  own  advantage. 

"  A  Literary  Society  is  the  mod  proper  form 
"  for  the  introduction  of  our  Order  into  any  ftate 

where  we  are  yet  Grangers."  (Mark  this  !) 
The  power  of  the  Order  muft  furely  be  turned 
"  to.  the  advantage  of  its  Members.  All  muft  be 
"  aOlfted.  They  muft  be  preferred  to  all  perfons 
"  otherwife  of  equal  merit.  Money,  fervices, 
"  honour,  goods,  and  blood,  muft  be  expended  for 
"  the  fully  proved  Brethren,  and  the  unforunate 
"  muft  be  relieved  by  the  funds  of  the  Society." 

As  evidence  that  this  was  not  only  their  in- 
ftruclions,  but  alfo  their  affiduous  practice,  take 
the  following  report  from  the  overfeer  of  Greece 
(Bavaria). 

*  (Thc)'  were  ftrongly  fufpeded  of  having  publiflied 
fome  icandaious  caricaturts,  and  fome  very  immoral  prints.) 
They  fcrupled  at  no  mean,  however  bafe,  for  corrupting  the 
nation.  Mirabeau  had  done  the  fame  thing  at  Berlin. 
political  caricatures  and  filthy  prints,  they  corrupt  even 
fuch  as  cannot  read. 

In 
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In  Cato^s  hand-writing. 

The  number  (about  600)  of  Members  re- 
lates  to  Bavaria  alone. 

"  In  Munich  there  is  a  well-conftituted  meet- 
ing  of  llluminati  Majores^  a  meeting  of  excel- 
lent  llluminati  Mincrcs,  a  refpedable  Grand 
Lodge,  and  two  Minerval  Aflemblies.  There 
is  a  Minerval  Aflembly  at  Freyfiing,  at  Landf- 
berg,  at  Burghaufen,  at  Strafburg,  at  Ingol- 
"  ftadt,  and  at  lafl:  at  Regenlburg  *. 

"  At  Munich  we  have  bought  a  houfe,  and 
*^  by  clever  meafures  have  brought  things  fo  far, 
*'  that  the  citizens  take  no  notice  of  it,  and  even 
fpeak  of  us  with  efteem.    We  can  openly  go 
to  the  houfe  every  day,  and  carry  on  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  Lodge.    This  is  a  great  deal  for 
this  city.    In  the  houfe  is  a  good  mufeum  of 
natural  hiflory,  and  apparatus  for  experiments: 
"  alfo  a  library  which   daily  increafes.  The 
"  garden  is  well  occupied  by  botanic  fpeci- 
mens,  and  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  a 
fociety  of  zealous  naturalifts. 
"  We  get  all  the  literary  journals.    We  take 
"'care,  by  well-timed  pieces,  to  make  the  citi- 
"  zens  and  the  Princes  a  little  more  noticed  for 

*  In  this  fmall  turbulent  city  there  were  eleven  fecret 
focicties  of  Mafons,  Rofycrucians,  Cldir-voyants,  Sec. 

03  certain 
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certain  little  flips.  We  oppofe  the  monks 
"  with  all  our  might,  and  with  great  fuccefs. 

"  The  Lodge  is  conflituted  entirely  according 
"  to  our  fyflem,  and  has  broken  off  entirely 
"  from  Berlin,  and  we  have  nearly  finifhed  our 
"  traiifacHons  with  the  Lodges  of  Poland,  and 

fliall  have  them  under  our  direction. 

"  By  the  activity  of  our  Brethren,  the  Jefuits 

have  been  kept  out  of  all  the  profeflbrial 
"  chairs  at  Ingolfladt,  and  our  friends  prevail.*' 
The  Widow  Duchefs  has  fet  up  her  aca- 

demy  entirely  according  to  our  plan,  and  we 

have  all  the  Profeflbrs  in  the  Order.  Five  of 
*•  them  are  excellent,  and  the  pupils  will  be  pr€- 

pared  for  us. 

"  We  have  got  Pylades  put  at  the  head  of  the 
**  Fife,  and  he  has  the  church-money  at  hk 
"  difpofal.    By  properly  ufmg  this  money,  we 
have  been  enabled  to  put  our  Brother  •    ■  's 
houfehold  in  good  order  ;  which  he  had  de- 
flroyed  by  going  to  the  Jews.    We  have  fup- 
"  ported  more  Brethren  under  funilar  misfor- 
tunes. 

"  Our  Ghoftly  Brethren  have  been  very  for- 
tunate  this  lall  year,  for  we  have  procured  for 
them  feveral  good  benefices,  pariihes,.  tutor- 

"  {hips,  kc. 

"  Through  our  means  Arminius  and  Cortez 

*^  have  gotten  Profefforfhips,  and  many  of  our 
9  "  younger 
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"  younger  Brethren  have  obtained  Burfaries  by 
our  help. 

We  have  been  very  fuccefsful  againft  the 
Jefuits,  and  brought  things  to  fuch  a  bearing, 

"  that  their  revenues,  fuch  as  the  MifTion,  the 
Golden  Alms,  the  Exercifes,  and  the  Conver- 

"  fion  Box,  are  now  under  the  management  of 
our  friends.  So  are  alfo  their  concerns  in 
the  univerfity  and  the  German  fchool  founda- 
tions.    The  application  of  all  will  be  deter- 

"  mined  prefently,  and  we  have  fix  members 
and  four  friends  in  the  Court.    This  has  coft 
our  fenate  feme  nights  want  of  fleep. 
"  Two  of  our  beft:  youths  have  got  jcurnies 
from  the  Court,  and  they  will  go  to  Vienna, 

"  where  they  will  do  us  great  fervice. 

"  All  the  German  Schools,  and  the  Benevo- 

"  lent  Society,  are  at  lafl  under  our  direction. 
"  We  have  got  feveral  zealous  members  in 
the  courts  of  juftice,  and  we  are  able  to  afford 

"  them  pay,  and  other  good  additions. 

"  Lately,  we  have  got  pofleffion  of  the  Bar- 
tholomew  Inftirution  for  young  clergymen, 

"  having  fecured  all  its  fupporters.  Through 

"  this  we  (hall  be  able  to  fupply  Bavaria  with  fit 

"  priefts. 

"  By  a  letter  from  Philo  we  learn,  that  one 
^'  of  the  higheft  dignities  in  the  church  was  ob- 
tained  for  a  zealous  Uluminatus,  in  oppofition 
04  "  even 
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"  even  to  the  authority  and  right  of  the  Bifhop 
*'  of  Spire,  who  is  reprefented  as  a  bigoted  and 
tyrannical  prieil." 

Such  were  the  lefler  myflenes  of  the  Illumi- 
nati.  But  there  remain  the  higher  myfleries.  The 
fyftem  of  thefe  has  not  been  printed,  and  the  de- 
grees were  conferred  only  by  Spartacus  himfelf, 
ircni  papers  which  he  never  entrufted  to  anvper- 
fon.  They  were  only  read  to  the  candidate,  but 
no  copy  was  taken.  The  pubhfher  of  the  'Neuejie 
Arheitiing  fays  that  he  has  read  them  (fo  fays 
Grolhnan).   He  fays,    that  in  the  firft  degree  of 

Magus  or  Philosophus,  the  doctrines  are  the 
"•^  fame  Vv  ith  thofe  of  Spinoza,  where  all  is  mate- 

rial,  God  and  the  world  are  the  fame  thing,  and 

all  religion  whatever  is  without  foundation,  and 

the  contrivance  of  ambitious  men."  The  fe- 
ccnd  degree,  cr  Rzx,  teaches,  "that  every pea- 
*'  fant,  citizen,  and  houfeholder  is  a  fovereign,  as 

in  the  Patriarchal  flate,  and  that  nations  muft 
"  be  brought  back  to  that  flate,  by  whatever 
"  means  are  conducible — peaceably,  if  it  can  be 

done  ;  but,  if  not;  then  by  force — for  all  fubor- 
"  dinaticn  mufl  vanilh  from  the  face  of  the  earth.'* 

The  author  fays  further,  that  the  German 
Union  was,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  the  work  of 
the  llluminati. 

The  private  correfpondence  that  has  been 
publiflied  is  by  no  means  the  whole  of  what  was 

difcovered 
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difcovered  at  Landfhut  and  BafTus  HofF,  and 
government  got  a  great  deal  of  ufeful  inform- 
ation, which  was  concealed,  both  out  of  regard 
to  the  families  of  the  perfons  concerned,  and 
alfo  that  the  reft  might  not  know  the  utmofl  ex- 
tent of  the  difcovery,  and  be  lefs  on  their  guard. 
A  third  collection  was  found  under  the  found- 
ation of  the  houfe  in  which  the  Lodg^e  Tbeodor 
i-om  guten  Rath  had  been  held.  But  none  of  this 
has  appeared.  Enough  furely  has  been  difco- 
vered to  give  the  pubhc  a  very  jull  idea  of  the 
^lefigns  of  the  Society  and  its  connedicns. 

Lodges  were  difcovered,  and  are  mentioned  in 
the  private  papers  already  publifhed,  in  the  fol- 
lowing places. 

Munich  Weftphalia  (feveral) 

Ingoldftadt  Heidelberg 
Frankfort  Mannheim 
Echftadt  Strafburgh(5) 
Hanover  Spire 
Brunfwick  Worms 
Calbe  Duffddorif 
Magdeburgh  Cologne 
Calfel  '  Bonn(4> 

Ofnabruck  Livonia  (many) 

Weimar  Courland  (many) 

Upper  Saxony  (feveral)  Frankendahl 
Auftria(i4)  Alface  (many) 

Vienna 
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Vienna  (4) 
HeiTe  (many) 
Buchenwerter 
Mompeliard 
Stutgard  (3) 
Carllruhe 
Anfpach 
Neuwied  (2) 
Mentz  (2) 
Poland  (many) 
Turin 

England  (8) 
Scotland  (2) 
Warfaw  (2) 
America  (feveral). 

I  have  picked  up 
members. 
Spartacus, 
Philo, 

Amelius, 
Bayard, 
Diomedes, 
Cato, 


Deuxponts 
Coufel 
Treves  (2) 
Aix-la-Chapelle  (2) 
Bartfchied 
Hahrenberg 
Switzerland  (many) 
Rome 
Naples 
Ancona 
Florence 
France 

Holland  (many) 
Drefden  (4) 
N.  B.  This  was  before  1785. 

the  names  of  the  following 

Weifhaupt,  Profeffor. 
Knigge,  Freyherr,  i. 

Gentleman. 
Bode,  F.  H. 
Bufche,  F.  H. 
Conflanza,  Marq. 
Zwack,  Lawyer. 
Torring,  Count* 
Khreitmaier,  Prince, 
Utfchneider,  Profelfor. 
Cofiandey,  Profeflbr. 
Remxer,  Profeflbr. 

Grunberger;, 
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Grunberger,  Profeflbr. 

Balderbufch,  F.  H. 

Lippert,  Counfellor. 

Kundl,  ditto. 

Bart,  ditto. 

Leiberhauer,  Prieft. 

Kundler,  ProfelTor. 

Lowling,  Profeflbr. 

Vachency,  Counfellor. 

Moraufky,  Count. 

HofFiletter,  Surveyor  of 
Roads. 

Strobl,  Bookfeller. 
Pythagoras,  Weflenrieder,  ProfeiTor, 

Babo,  Profeflbr. 

Baader,  Profeflbr. 

Buizes,  Prieft. 

Pfruntz,  Priefl:. 
Hannibal,  BaflTus,  Baron. 

Brutus,  Savioli,  Count. 

Lucian,  Nicholai,  Bookfeller. 

Bahrdtj  Clergyman. 
Zoroafler,  Confucius,  Baierhamer. 
Hermes  Trifmegiflus,    Socher,  School  Infpeclor. 

Dillis,  Abbe'. 
Sulla,  Meggenhoff,  Paymafter. 

Danzer,  Canon. 

Braun,  ditto. 

Fifcher, 
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Fifcher,  Map^iftrate. 

Fraueiibercrer,  Baron. 

Kakner,  Lieutenant. 

Pythagoras,  (2d5) 

Drexl,  Librarian. 

Hertel,  Canon. 

Dachfel. 

Billing,  Counfellor. 

Seefeld,  Count. 

• 

Gunfheim,  ditto. 

Morgellan,  ditto. 

Saladin, 

Ecker,  ditto. 

Ow,  Major. 

Werner,  Counfellor. 

CorneKus  Scipio. 

Berber,  ditto.             •  • 

Wortz,  Apothecar\\ 

Mauvillon,  Colonel. 

IVIirabeau,  Count. 

Orleans,  Duke. 

Hochinaer. 

Tycho  Brahe, 

Gafpar,  Merchant. 

Thales, 

Kapfinger. 

Attila, 

Sauer. 

Ludoviciis  Bavarus, 

Lofi. 

Shaftefbury, 

Steeper. 

Coriolanus, 

Tropponero,Zufchwartz. 

Timon, 

Michel. 

Tamerlane, 

Lange. 

Lhius, 

BadoriFer. 

Cicero, 
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Cicero,  Pfeft. 

Ajax,  Maffenhaufen,  Count. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  who  perfonated 
Minos,  Euriphon,  Celfius,  Mahomet,  Hercules, 
Socrates,  Philippo  Strozzi,  Euclides,  and  fome 
others  who  have  been  uncommonly  active  in 
carrying  forward  the  great  cau'^e. 

The  chief  publications  for  giving  us  regular  ac- 
counts of  the  whole,  Cbefides  the  original  writ- 
ings,) are, 

1.  Grojfe  Ahficht  dcs  Ilhim'maten  Or  dens, 

2.  Nachtrages  (3.)  an  denftibcn, 

3.  Weijhaupfs  improved  Syjlem, 

4.  Syjlem  des  Ilhwi.  Ordtus  ans  dcm  Original' 

fchrifien  gezogen, 

I  may  now  be  permitted  to  make  a  few  reflec- 
tions on  the  accounts  already  given  of  this  Order, 
which  has  fo  diftindly  concentrated  the  cafual  and 
fcattered  efforts  of  its  prompters,  the  Chevaliers 
Bienfaifants^  the  Philalethes^  and  Amis  Reunis  of 
France,  and  carried  on  the  fyftem  of  enlight- 
ening and  reforming  the  world. 

The  great  aim  profefled  by  the  Order  is  to  7uake 
men  happy ;  and  the  means  profeffed  to  be  employ- 
ed, as  the  only  and  furely  effective,  is  making 
them  good ;  and  this  is  to  be  brought  about  by  en- 
lightening  the  mind^  and  freeing  it  from  the  dominion 
of  fuperjiition  and  prejudices.    1  his  purpofe  is  ef- 

fecled 
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fecled  by  its  producing  a  juji  and Jleady  niGrality, 
This  done,  and  becoming  univerfal,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  the  peace  of  fociety  will  be 
the  confequence, — that  government,  fubordina- 
tion,  and  all  the  difagreeable  coercions  of  civil  go- 
vernments will  be  unneceflary, — and  that  fociety 
may  go  on  peaceably  in  a  ftate  of  perfect  liberty 
and  equality. 

But  iurely  it  require?  no  angel  from  heaven  to 
tell  us  that  if  e\'ery  man  is  virtuous,  there  will 
be  no  vice  ;  and  that  there  will  be  peace  on  earthy 
and  good-will  between  man  and  man,  whatever 
be  the  differences  of  rank  and  fortune ;  fo  that 
Liberrv'  and  Equality  feem  not  to  be  the  neceffary 
confequences  of  this  juft  IMorality,  nor  neceffary 
requifites  for  this  national  happinefs.  We  may 
queftion,therefore,  whether  the  Illumination  which 
makes  this  a  neceffary  condirion  \i  a  clear  2nd 
a  pure  light.  It  may  be  a  falfe  glare  fhowing 
the  object  only  on  one  fide,  tinged  with  partial 
colours  throv/n  on  it  by  neighbouring  objecls. 
We  fee  fo  much  wifdom  in  the  general  plans  of 
nature,  that  we  are  apt  to  thinly  that  there  is  the 
fame  in  what  relates  to  the  hum.an  mind,  and  that 
the  God  of  nature  accomplifhes  his  plans  in  this 
as  well  as  in  other  inflances.  We  are  even  difpo* 
fed  to  think  that  human  nature  would  fuffer  by  it* 
The  rational  nature  of  man  is  not  contented  with 
meat  and  drink.and  raiment^and  fheher^but  is  alfo 

pleafed 
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pleafed  with  exerting  many  powers  and  faculties, 
and  with  gratifying  many  taftes,  which  could 
hardly  have  exiftence  in  a  fociety  where  all  are 
equal.  We  fay  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  pleafure  arifmg  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
works  of  art — the  pleafure  of  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion, the  pleafure  of  mere  ornament,  are  rational, 
diftinguifh  man  from  a  brute,  and  are  fo  general, 
that  there  is  hardly  a  mind  fo  rude  as  not  to  feel 
them.  Of  all  thefe,  and  of  all  the  difficult  fciences, 
all  moft  rational,  and  in  themfelvcs  moft  inno- 
cent, and  moft  delightful  to  a  cultivated  mind, 
we  fliould  be  deprived  in  a  fociety  where  all  are 
equal.    No  individual  could  give  employment  to 
the  talents  neceffary  for  creating  and  improving 
thefe  ornamental  comforts  of  life.    We  are  abfo- 
lutely  certain  that,  even  in  the  moft  favourable 
fituations  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  moft  un- 
tainted virtue  in  every  breaft  could  not  raife  man 
to  that  degree  of  cultivation  that  is  poiTefTed  by 
citizens  very  low  in  any  of  the  ftateS  of  Europe  j 
and  in  the  fituation  of  moft  countries  we  are  ac- 
quainted with,  the  ftate  of  man  would  be  much 
lower :  for,  at  our  very  fetting  out,  we  muft  grant 
that  the  liberty  and  equality  here  fpoken  of  muft 
be  complete  ;  for  there  muft.  not  be  fuch  a  thing 
as  a  farmer  and  his  cottager.    This  would  be  as 
unjuft,  as  much  the  caufe  of  difcontent,  as  the 
gentleman  and  the  farmer. 

This 
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This  fcheme  therefore  feems  contrary'to  the  de- 
figns  of  our  Creator,  who  has  every  where  placed 
us  m  thofe  fituations  of  inequaUty  that  are  here  fo 
much  reprobated,  and  has  given  us  flrong  propeu- 
fities  by  which  we  reli/li  thofe  enjoyments.  We 
alfo  find  that  they  may  be  enjoyed  in  peace  and  in- 
nocence. And  laftly,  w^e  imagine  that  the  vil- 
lain, who,  in  the  flation  of  a  profeflbr,  w^ouid 
plunder  a  Prince,  would  alfo  plunder  the  farmer  if 
he  were  his  cottager.  The  Illumination  therefore 
that  appears  to  have  the  befl  chance  of  making 
mankind  happy  is  that  which  will  teach  us  the 
Morality  w^hich  will  refpecl  the  comforts  of  culti- 
vated Society,  and  teach  us  to  protect  the  pof- 
feffors  in  the  innocent  enjoyment  of  them  ;  that 
will  enable  us  to  perceive  and  admire  the  tafte  and 
elegance  of  Architecture  and  Gardening,,  with- 
out any  wifh  to  fv/eep  the  palaces,  the  gardens, 
and  their  owner,  from  off  the  earth,  merely  be- 
caufe  he  is  their  owT.er. 

We  are  therefore  fufpicious  of  this  Illumina- 
tion, and  apt  to  afcribe  this  violent  antipathy  to 
Princes  and  fubordination  to  the  very  caufe  that 
makes  true  Illumination ^  and  jufl  Morality  pro- 
ceeding from  it,  fo  necelfary  to  public  happinefs^ 
namely,  the  vice  and  injuflice  of  thofe  who  can- 
not innocently  have  the  command  of  thofe  o5en- 
five  elegancies  of  human  life.  Luxurious  tafte, 
keen  def.res,   and  unbridled  paffions,  would 

prompt 
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prompt  to  all  this  ;  and  this  Illumination  is,  as 
we  fee,  equivalent  to  them  in  effed  The  aim  of 
the  Order  is  not  to  enlighten  the  mind  of  man, 
and  fliew  him  his  moral  obligations,  and  by  the 
pradice  of  his  duties  to  make  fociety  peaceable, 
poffefTionfecure,  and  coercion  unneceffary,  fo  that 
all  may  be  at  reft  and  happy,  even  though  all 
were  equal ;  but  to  get  rid  of  the  coercion  which 
muft  be  employed  in  the  place  of  Morality,  that 
the  innocent  rich  may  be  robbed  with  impunity 
by  the  idle  and  profligate  poor.  But  to  do  this,  an 
unjuft  cafuiftry  muft  be  employed  inftead  of  a 
juft  Morality  ;  and  this  muft  be  defended  or  fug- 
gefted,  by  mifreprefenting  the  true  ftate  of  man, 
and  of  his  relatioa  to  the  univerfe,  and  by  remov- 
ing the  reftridions  of  religion,  and  giving  a  fuper- 
lative  value  to  all  thofe  conftituents  of  human  en- 
joyment, which  true  Illumination  ihews  us  to  be 
but  very  fmall  concerns  of  a  rational  and  virtuous 
mind.  The  more  clofely  we  examine  the  prin- 
ciples and  pradlice  of  the  Illuminati,  the  more 
clearly  do  we  perceive  that  this  is  the  cafe. 
Their  firft  and  immediate  aim  is  to  get  the  pof- 
feffion  of  riches,  power,  and  influence,  with- 
out induftry ;  and,  to  accomplifh  this,  they  want 
to  abolifh  Chriftianity ;  and  then  diflblute  n:an- 
ners  and  univerfal  profligacy  will  procure  them 
the  adherence  of  all  the  wicked,  and  enable 
them  to  overturn  all  the  civil  governments  of 

p  Europe  j, 
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Europe ;  after  which  they  will  think  of  farther 
conquefts,  and  extend  their  operations  to  the 
other  quarters  of  the  globe,  till  they  have  re- 
duced mankind  to  the  ftate  of  one  undiftinguilh- 
able  chaotic  mafs. 

But  this  is  too  chimerical  to  be  thought  their 
teal  aim.  Their  Founder,  I  dare  fay,  never  enter- 
tained fuch  hopes,  nor  troubled  himfelf  with  the 
fate  of  diftant  lands.  But  it  comes  in  his  way  when 
he  puts  on  the  malk  of  humanity  and  benevolence : 
it  mufl:  embrace  all  mankind,  only  becaufe  it  muft 
beftronger  than  patriotifm  and  loyalty,  which  Hand 
in  his  way.  Obferve  that  WeiCiaupt  took  a  name 
expreffive  of  his  principles.  Spartacus  was  a  gla- 
diator, who  headed  an  infurreclion  of  Roman 
flaves,  and  for  three  years  kept  the  city  in  ter- 
ror.   Weifliaupt  fays  in  one  of  his  letters,  I 

never  was  fond  of  empty  titles ;  but  furely  that 
*^  man  has  a  childifh  foul  who  would  not  as  rea- 

dily  chufe  the  name  of  Spartacus  as  that  of  Oc- 

tavius  Auguftus."  The  names  which  he  gives 
to  feveral  of  his  gang  exprefs  their  differences 
of  fentiments.  Philo,  Lucian,  and  others,  are 
very  fignificantly  given  to  Knigge,  Nicholai,  &c. 
He  was  vain  of  the  name  Spartacus,  becaufe  be 
confidered  himfelf  as  employed  fomewhat  in  the 
fame  way,  leading  flaves  to  freedom.  Princes 
and  Priefls  are  mentioned  by  him  on  all  occafions 
in  terms  of  abhorrence, 

Spartacus 
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8partacus  employs  powerful  means.    In  the 
ftyle  of  the  Jefuits,  (as  he  fays,)  he  confiders 
every  mean  as  confecrated  by  the  end  for  which 
It  is  employed,  and  he  fays  with  great  truth, 
FleElereft  iiequeo  fuperos^  Acheronta  moveho,^* 

To  fave  his  reputation,  he  fcruples  not  to  niur- 
der  his  innocent  child,  and  the  woman  whom  he 
had  held  in  his  arms  with  emotions  of  fondnefs 
and  afFedion.  But  left  this  fhould  appear  too 
felfifh  a  motive,  he  faySj  Had  I  fallen,  m/ 
precious  Order  would  have  fallen  with  me ; 
the  Order  which  is  to  blefs  mankind*  I  fhould 
not  again  have  been  able  to  fpeak  of  virtue 
fo  as  to  make  any  lafting  impreffion.  My  ex- 
*^  ample  might  have  ruined  many  young  men." 
This  he  thinks  will  excufe,  nay  fandify  any 
thing.  "  My  letters  are  my  greateft  vindication." 
He  employs  the  Chriftian  Religion,  which  he 
thinks  a  falfehood,  and  which  he  is  afterwards  td 
explode,  as  the  mean  for  inviting  Chriftians  of 
every  denomination,  and  gradually  cajoling  them, 
by  clearing  up  their  Chriftian  doubts  in  fucceflion^ 
till  he  lands  them  in  Deifm  ;  or  if  he  finds  them 
unfit,  and  too  religious,  he  gives  them  a  Sta  hency 
and  then  laughs  at  the  fears,  or  perhaps  mad- 
nefs,  in  which  he  leaves  them.  Having  got  them 
the  length  of  Deifm,  they  are  declared  to  be  fit, 
and  he  receives  them  into  the  higher  myfteries. 
But  left  they  fliould  ftill  fhrink  back,  dazzled  by 

p  2  the 
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the  Pandemonian  glare  of  Illumination  which  will 
now  burft  upon  them,  he  exa6ls  from  them,  fof 
the  firft  time,  a  bond  of  perfeverance.  But,  as 
Philo  fays,  there  is  little  chance  of  tergiverfa- 
tion.  The  life  and  honour  of  moft  of  the  candi- 
dates are  by  this  time  in  his  hand.  They  have 
been  long  occupied  in  the  vile  and  corrupting  of- 
fice of  fpies  on  all  around  them,  and  they  are 
found  fit  for  their  prefent  honours,  becaufe  they 
have  difcharged  this  office  to  his  fatisfaQion,  by 
the  reports  which  they  have  given  in,  containing 
flories  of  their  neighbours,  nay  even  of  their  own 
gang.  They  may  be  ruined  in  the  w^orld  by  dif- 
clofing  thefe,  either  privately  or  publicly.  A  man 
who  had  once  brought  himfelf  into  this  perilous 
fituation  durfl  not  go  back.  He  might  have  been 
left  indeed  in  any  degree  of  Illumination  ;  and,  if 
Religion  has  not  been  quite  eradicated  from  his 
mind,  he  mud  be  in  that  condition  of  painful 
anxiety  and  doubt  that  makes  him  defperate,  fit 
for  the  full  operation  of  fanaticifm,  and  he  may  be 
engaged,  in  the  caufe  of  God ^  "  to  commit  all  kind 
"  of  wickednefs  with  greedinefs.^'  In  this  fi;ate 
of  mind,  a  man  fhuts  his  eyes,  and  rufiies  on. 
Had  Spartacus  fuppofed  that  he  was  dealing  with 
good  men,  his  condud:  would  have  been  the  re- 
verfe  of  all  this.  There  is  no  occafion  for  this 
bond  from  a  perfon  convinced  of  the  excellency 
of  the  Order.  But  he  knew  them  to  be  unprin- 
cipled. 
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cipled,  and  that  the  higher  myfteries  were  fo  dar- 
ing, that  even  fome  of  fuch  men  would  ftart  at 
them.    But  they  muft  not  blab. 

Having  thus  got  rid  of  Religion,  Spartacus 
could  with  more  fafety  bring  into  view  the  great 
aim  of  all  his  efforts — to  rule  the  world  by  means 
of  his  Order.  As  the  immediate  mean  for  at- 
taining this,  he  holds  out  the  profpea  of  freedom 
from  civil  fubordination.  Perfecl  Liberty  and 
Equality  are  interwoven  with  every  thing ;  and 
the  flattering  thought  is  continually  kept  up,  that 
"  by  the  wife  contrivance  of  this  Order,  the  moft 

complete  knowledge  is  obtained  of  the  real 
"  worth  of  every  perfon;  the  Order  will,  for  its 
^'  ownfake^  and  therefore  certainly^  place  every 
"  man  in  that  fituation  in  which  he  can  be  moft 
"  effedive.  The  pupils  are  convinced  that  the 
"  Order  will  rule  the  world.  Every  member 
"  therefore  becomes  a  ruler."  We  all  think  our- 
felves  qualified  to  rule.  The  difficult  talk  is  to  obey 
with  propriety ;  but  we  are  honeftly  generous  in 
our  profpeds  of  future  command.  It  is  there- 
fore  an  alluring  thought,  both  to  good  and  bad 
men.  By  this  lure  the  Order  will  fpread.  If 
they  are  adive  in  infmuating  their  members  into 
offices,  and  in  keeping  out  others,  (which  the 
private  correfpondence  fhews  to  have  been  the 
cafe,)  they  may  have  had  frequent  experience  of 
their  fuccefs  in  gaining  an  influence  on  the  world. 

3  This 
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This  muft  whet  their  zeal.  If  Weifliaupt  was  a 
fincere  Comfo-polite,  he  had  the  pleafure  of  fee* 
ing  "  his  work  profpering  in  his  hands.'* 

It  furely  needs  little  argument  now  to  prove, 
that  the  Order  of  Illuminati  had  for  its  immediate 
objed  the  aboHfliing  of  Chriftianity,  (at  lead  this 
was  the  intention  of  the  Founder,)  with  the  fole 
view  of  overturning  the  civil  government,  by  in- 
troducing univerfal  dilTolutenefs  and  profligacy  of 
manners,  and  then  getting  the  aflillance  of  the 
corrupted  fubjecls  to  overfet  the  throne.  The 
vrhole  conduct  in  the  preparation  and  inftruclion 
of  the  Prefbyter  and  Regens  is  directed  to  this 
point.    Philo  fays,  "  I  have  been  at  unwearied 
pains  to  remove  the  fears  of  fome  who  imagine 
that  our  Superiors  want  to  abolilh  Chriftianity; 
"  but  by  and  by  their  prejudices  will  wear  off, 
and  they  will  be  more  at  their  eafe.    Were  I 
to  let  them  know  that  our  General  holds  all 
Religion  to  be  a  lie,  and  ufes  even  Deifm,  only 
to  lead  men  by  the  nofe — Were  I  to  connect 
^'  myfelf  again  with  the  Free  Mafons,  and  tell 
"  them  our  defigns  to  ruin  their  Fraternir>'^  by 
this  circular  letter  (a  letter  to  the  Lodge  in 
Courland) — Were  I  but  to  give  the  leaft  hint 
-to  any  of  the  Princes  of  Greece  (Bavaria)— No, 
my  anger  fliall  not  carry  me  fo  far. — An  Order, 
"  forfooth,  which  in  this  manner  abufes  human 
nature — which  will  fubject  men  to  a  bondage 

more 
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more  intolerable  than  Jefukifm — I  could  put 
"  it  on  a  refpedable  footing,  and  the  world  would 
"  be  ours.    Should  I  mention  our  fundamental 
principles,  (even  after  all  the  pains  I  have  been 
at  to  mitigate  them,)  fo  unqueftionably  danger- 
ous  to  thev/orld,  who  would  remain?  What 
"  fjgnifies  the  innocent  ceremonies  of  the  Priefl's 
"  degree,  as  I  have  compofed  it,  in  comparifon 
"  with  your  maxim,  that  we  may  ufe  for  a  good 
"  end  thofe  means  which  the  wicked  employ  for 
"  a  bafe  purpofe  ?" 

Brutus  writes,  "  Numenius  now  acquiefces  in 
the  mortality  of  the  foul;  but,  I  fear  we  fhall 
«^  lofe  Ludovicus  Bavarus.  He  told  Spartacus, 
"  that  he  was  miftaken  when  he  thought  that  he 
"  had  fwallowed  his  ftupid  Mafonry.  No,  he  faw 
*f  the  trick,  and  did  not  admire  the  end  that  re- 
"  quired  it.  I  don't  know  what  to  do ;  a  5/^ 
"  l?e?2e  would  make  him  mad,  and  he  will  blow 
"  us  all  up. 

"  The  Order  mufl:  poffefs  the  power  of  life  and 
"  death  in  confequence  of  our  Oaths  and  with. 

propriety,  for  the  fame  reafon,  and  by  the  fame 
"  right,  that  any  government  in  the  world  pof- 
"  fefles  it:  for  the  Order  comes  in  their  place, 
^'  making  them  unnecefTary.    When  things  can- 
"  not  be  otherwife,  and  ruin  would  enfue  if  the 
AlTociation  did  not  employ  this  mean,  the 
Order  muft,  as  well  as  public  rulers^  employ 
p  4  <^  it 
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it  for  the  good  of  mankind ;  therefore  for  its 

own  prefervation."  (N.  B.  Obferve  here  the 
cafuiflry.)    "  Nor  will  the  political  conftitutions 

fufFer  by  this,  for  there  are  always  thoufands 
"  equally  ready  and  able  to  fupply  the  place." 

We  need  not  wonder  that  Diomedes  told  the 
ProfeiTors,  "  that  death,  inevitable  death,  from 

which  no  potentate  could  protecl  them,  awaited 

every  traitor  of  the  Order nor  that  the  French 
Convention  propofed  to  take  off  the  German 
Princes  and  Generals  by  fword  or  poifon,  &c. 

Spartacus  might  tickle  the  fancy  of  his  Order 
with  the  notion  of  ruling  the  world;  but  I  ima- 
gine that  his  own  immediate  object  was  ruling  the 
Order.  The  happinefs  of  mankind  was,  like  Wei- 
fhaupt's  Chriftianity,  a  mere  tool,  a  tool  which  the 
Regentes  made  a  joke  of.  But  Spartacus  would 
rule  the  Regentes-,  this  he  could  not  fo  eafily  ac- 
complifh.  His  defpotifm  was  infupportable  to  moft 
of  them,  and  finally  brought  all  to  light.  When 
he  could  not  perfuade  them  by  his  own  firm- 
nefs,  and  indeed  by  his  fuperior  talents  and  dif- 
intereflednefs  in  other  refpecls,  and  his  unweari- 
ed aclivity,  he  employed  jefuitical  tricks,  caufmg 
them  to  fall  out  with  each  other,  fetcing  them  as 
fpies  on  each  other,  and  feparating  any  two  that 
he  faw  attached  to  each  other,  by  making  the  one 
a  Mafter  of  the  other;  and,  in  fiiort,  he  left  nothing 
undone  that  could  fecurc  his  uncontrolled  com- 

.  mand, 
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mand.  This  caufed  Phllo  to  quit  the  Order, 
and  made  Balfm^  Von  Torriiig,  Kreitmaicr,  and 
feveral  other  gentle inen,  ceafe  attending  the  meet- 
ings ;  and  it  was  their  mutual  dilTenfions  which 
made  them  fpeak  too  freely  in  public,  and  call  on 
themfelves  fo  much  notice.  At  the  time  of  the 
difcoverv'j  the  party  of  Weifhaupt  confifted  chiefly 
of  very  mean  people,  devoted  to  him,  and  willing 
to  execute  his  orders,  that  by  being  his  fervants, 
they  might  have  the  pleafure  of  commanding 
others. 

The  objefts,  the  undoubted  objefls  of  this  Af- 
fociation,  are  furely  dangerous  and  deteflable ; 
namely,  to  overturn  the  prefent  conflitutions  of 
the  European  States,  in  order  to  introduce  a 
chimera  which  the  hiflory  of  ir.ankind  fhews  to 
be  contrary  to  the  nature  of  man. 

Naturam  expellas  fuvca,  tav.ien  ufque  recurrei. 

Suppofe  it  poflible,  and  done  in  peace,  the  new 
fyf^em  could  not  (land  unlefs  every  principle  uf 
a<^Jvity  in  the  human  mind  be  enthralled,  all  in- 
citement to  exertion  and  induflry  removed,  and 
man  brought  into  a  condition  incapable  of  im- 
provement; and  this  at  the  expence  of  every  thing 
that  is  valued  by  the  befl  of  men — by  mifery  and 
devaflation— by  loofening  all  the  bands  of  fociety. 
To  talk  of  morality  and  virtue  in  conjundion 
with  fuch  fchemes  is  an  infult  to  comaion  fenfe; 
diflblutenefs  of  manners  alone  can  bring  men  to 
think  of  it. 

Is 
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Is  it  not  affconifhing,  therefore,  to  hear  people 
m  this  country'  exprefs  any  regard  for  this  infli- 
tution  ?  Is  it  not  mofl  mortifying  to  think  that 
there  are  Lodges  of  Illuminated  among  us  ?  I 
think  that  nothing  bids  fairer  for  weaning  our 
inconfiderate  countrymen  from  ha\ing  any  con* 
neclion  with  them,  than  the  faithful  account 
here  given.  I  hope  that  there  are  few,  very  few  of 
our  countrymen,  and  none  whom  we  call  friend, 
who  can  thinlc  that  an  Order  which  held  fuch 
dodrines,  and  which  praclifed  fuch  things,  can  be 
any  thing  elfe  than  a  ruinous  Aflbciation,  a  gang 
of  profligates.  All  their  profelTions  of  the  love 
of  mankind  are  vain ;  their  Illumination  mud 
be  a  bewildering  blaze,  and  totally  ineffe<^uai 
for  its  purpofe,  for  it  has  had  no  fuch  influence 
on  the  leaders  of  the  band ;  yet  it  feems  quite 
adequate  to  the  effecls  it  has  produced  ;  for  fuch 
are  the  charadlers  of  thofe  who  forget  God. 

If  we  in  the  next  place  attend  to  their  mode 
of  education,  and  examine  it  by  thofe  rules  of 
common  fenfe  that  we  apply  in  other  cafes  of 
conduct,  we  fhall  find  it  equally  unpromifmg. 
The  fyflem  of  Illuminatifm  is  one  of  the  expla- 
nations of  Free  Mafonry ;  and  it  has  gained 
many  partifans.     Thefe  explanations  reft  their 
credit  and  their  preference  on  their  own  merits. 
There  is  fomething  in  themfelves,  or  in  one  of 
them  as  diftinguiflied  from  another,  which  pro- 
cures it  the  preference  for  its  own  fake.  There- 
fore, 
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fore,  to  give  this  Order  any  dependence  on  Free 
Mafonry  is  to  degrade  the  Order.  To  intro- 
duce  a  Mafonic  Rkual  into  a  manly  inftitution, 
is  to  degrade  it  to  a  frivolous  amufement  for 
great  children.  Men  really  exerting  themfelves 
to  reform  the  world,  and  qualified  for  the  tafk, 
muft  have  been  difgufted  with  fuch  occupations* 
They  betray  a  frivolous  conception  of  the  tafk  in 
which  they  are  really  engaged.  To  imagine 
jthat  men  engaged  in  the  flruggle  and  rivalfhip 
pf  life,  under  the  influence  of  felfifh,  or  mean, 
or  impetuous  paflions,  are  to  be  wheedled  into 
candid  fentiments,  or  a  generous  conduct,  as 
a  froward  child  may  fometimes  be  made  gentle 
and  tradable  by  a  rattle  or  humming-top,  be- 
trays a  great  ignorance  of  human  nature,  and 
an  arrogant  felf-conceit  in  thofe  who  can  ima- 
gine that  all  but  themfelves  are  babies.  The 
further  we  proceed,  the  more  do  we  fee  of  this 
want  of  ivifdom.  The  whole  procedure  of  their 
inftruiTdon  fuppofes  fuch  a  complete  furrender  of 
freedom  of  thought,  of  common  fenfe,  and  of  com- 
mon caution,  that  it  feems  impoffible  that  it  fliould 
not  have  alarmed  every  fenfible  mind.  This  in- 
deed happened  before  the  Order  was  feven  years 
old.  It  was  wife  indeed  to  keep  their  Areopa^ 
gitcB  out  of  fight ;  but  who  can  be  fo  filly  as  to 
believe  that  their  unknown  Superiors  were  all 
and  always  faultlefs  men  ?  But  had  they  been  the 

men 
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men  they  were  reprefented  to  be, — If  I  have  any 
knowledge  of  my  own  heart,  or  any  capacity 
of  drawing  juft  inferences  from  the  condud  of 
others,  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  knowing  his 
Superiors  would  have  animated  the  pupil  to  ex- 
ertion, that  he  might  exhibit  a  pleafmg  fpedacle 
to  fuch  intelligent  and  worthy  judges.  Did  not 
the  Stoics  profefs  themfelves  to  be  encouraged  in 
the  fcheme  of  life,  by  the  thought  that  the  im- 
mortal Gods  were  looking  on  and  palling  their 
judgments  on  their  manner  of  acting  the  part 
affigned  them  ?  But  what  abject  fpirit  will  be 
contented  with  working,  zealoufly  working,  for 
years,  after  a  plan  of  which  he  is  7iever  to  learn 
the  full  meaning  ?  In  (hort,  the  only  knowledge 
that  he  can  perceive  is  knowledge  in  its  worll 
form,  Cutifiing.  This  muft  appear  in  the  contri- 
vances by  which  he  will  foon  find  that  he  is 
kept  in  complete  fubjeclion.  If  he  is  a  true  and 
zealous  Brother,  he  has  put  himfelf  in  the  power 
of  his  Superiors  by  his  refcripts,  which  they  re- 
quired of  him  on  pretence  of  their  learning  his 
own  character,  and  of  his  learning  how  to  know 
the  characters  of  other  men.  In  thefe  refcripts 
they  have  got  his  thoughts  on  m?Jiy  delicate 
points,  and  on  the  conduct  of  others.  His  Di- 
rectors may  ruin  him  by  betraying  him ;  and  this 
without  being  feen  in  it.  I  fhould  think  that 
wife  men  would  know  that  none  but  weak  ojr 

bad 
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bad  men  would  fubjecl  themfelves  to  fiich  a  tafk. 
They  exclude  the  good,  the  manly,  the  only  fit 
perfons  for  aflifling  them  in  their  endeavours  to 
inform  and  to  rule  the  world.  Indeed  I  may  fay 
that  this  exclufion  is  almoft  made  already  by 
conneding  the  Order  with  Free  Mafonry.  Lodges 
are  not  the  reforts  of  fuch  men.  They  may 
fometimes  be  found  there  for  an  hour's  relax- 
ation. But  thefe  places  are  the  haunts  of  the 
young,  the  thoughtlefs,  the  idle,  the  weak,  the 
vain,  or  of  defigning  Literati ;  and  accordingly 
this  is  the  condition  of  three-fourths  of  the  lUu- 
minati  whofe  names  are  known  to  the  public. 
I  own  that  the  reafons  given  to  the  pupil  for  pre- 
fcribing  thefe  talks  are  artful,  and  well  adapted 
to  produce  their  effecl.  During  the  flurry  of  re- 
ception, and  the  glow  of  expectation,  the  danger 
may  not  be  fufpefted ;  but  I  hardly  imagine 
that  it  will  remain  unperceived  when  the  pupil 
fits  down  to  write  his  firfl  leffon.  Mafon  Lodges, 
however,  were  the  moll  likely  places  for  find- 
ing and  enlifling  members.  Young  men,  warmed 
by  declamations  teeming  with  the  flimfy  mo- 
ral cant  of  Cofmo-politifm,  are  in  the  proper 
frame  of  mind  for  ihis  Illumination.  It  now  ap- 
pears alfo,  that  the  diilenfions  in  Free  Mafonry 
mufl:  have  had  great  influence  in  promoting 
this  fcheme  of  Weiflianpt's,  which  was,  in  many 
particulars,  fo  unpromifing,  becaufe  it  prefup- 

pofes 
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pofes  fuch  a  degradation  of  the  mind.  But  when 
the  fchifmatics  iii  Mafonry  difputed  with  warmth, 
trifles  came  to  acquire  unfpeakable  importance. 
The  hankering  after  wonder  was  not  in  the  leaft 
abated  by  all  the  tricks  which  had  been  detected, 
and  the  impoflibility  of  the  wifhed-for  difcovery 
had  never  been  demonftrated  to  perfons  prepof- 
fefled  in  its  favour.  They  ftill  chofe  ta  believe 
that  the  fymbols  contained  fome  important  fecret; 
and  happy  will  be  the  man  who  finds  it  out.  The 
more  frivolous  the  fymbols,  the  more  does  the 
heart  cling  to  the  myftery ;  and,  to  a  mind  in  this 
anxious  ftate,  Weijhaupt's  proffer  was  enticing. 
He  laid  before  them  a  fcheme  w  hich  was  fome- 
what  feafible,  was  magnificent,  furpalTmg  our  con- 
ceptions, but  at  the  fame  time  fuch  as  permitted 
us  to  expatiate  on  the  fubject,  and  even  to  am- 
plify it  at  plea  Cure  in  our  imaginations  without 
abfurdity.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  wonderful, 
therefore,  that  fo  many  were  faicinated  till  they 
became  at  laft  regardlefs  of  the  abfurdity  and  in- 
confiftency  of  ihe  means  by  which  this  fplendid 
object  v/as  to  be  attained.  Hear  v/hat  Sparta- 
cus  himfelf  fays  of  hidden  myfteries*  "  Of  all 
"  the  means  I  know  to  lead  men,  the  moft  effec- 
tual  is  a  concealed  myftery.  The  hanker- 
ing  of  the  mind  is  irrefiftible ;  and  if  once  a 
"  man  has  taken  it  into  his  head  that  there  is  a 
"  myftery  in  a  thing,  it  is  impofiible  to  get  it 
15  «  out. 
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out,  either  by  argument  or  experience.  And 
then,  we  can  fo  change  notions  by  merely 
"  changing  a  word.  What  more  contemptible  than 
fanaticifm;  but  call  it  entbuftafm;  then  add  the 
little  word  noblei  and  you  may  lead  him  over 
the  world.    Nor  are  we,  in  thefe  bright  days, 
a  bit  better  than  our  fathers,  who  found  the 
pardon  of  their  fms  myflerioufly  contained  in 
a  much  greater  fm,  viz.  leaving  their  family, 
and  going  barefooted  to  Rome." 
Such  being  the  employment,  and  fuch  the  dif- 
clples,  fhould  we  expecl  the  fruits  to  be  vQvy  pre- 
cious ?    No.  The  doctrines  which  were  gradually 
unfolded  were  fuch  as  fuited  thofe  who  continued 
in  the  Curfus  Acadcmiciis,    Thofe  who  did  not, 
becaufe  they  did  not  like  them,  got  a  Sta  bene  ; 
they  were  not  fit  for  advancement.    The  num- 
bers however  were  great ;  Spartacus  boafted  of 
600  in  Bavaria  alone  in  1783.    We  don't  know 
many  of  them ;  few  of  thofe  we  know  were  in 
the  upper  ranks  of  life  ;  and  I  can  fee  that  it  re- 
quired much  wheedling,  and  many  letters  of  long 
worded  German  compliments  from  the  proud 
Spartacus,  to  win  even  a  young  Baron  or  a  Graf 
juft  come  of  age.    Men  in  an  eafy  fituation  in 
life  could  not  brook  the  employment  of  a  fpy, 
which  is  bafe,  cowardly,  and  corrupting,  and  has 
in  all  ages  and  countries  degraded  the  perfon  who 
engages  in  it.    Can  the  perfon  be  called  wife 

who 
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who  thus  enflaves  himfelf  ?  Such  perfons  give  up 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  rely  on  their 
unknown  Superiors  with  the  blind^fl:  and  moft 
abjed  confidence.  For  their  fakes,  and  to  rivet 
ftill  fafter  their  own  fetters,  they  engage  in  the 
moft  corrupting  of  all  employments — and  for 
what  ? — To  learn  fomething  more  of  an  Order,  of 
which  every  degree  explodes  the  do&ine  of  a 
former  one.  Would  it  have  hurt  the  young  //- 
luminatin  to  have  it  explained  to  him  all  at  once  ? 
Would  not  this  fire  his  mind— when  he  fees  with 
the  fame  glance  the  great  objed,  and  the  fitnefs 
of  the  means  for  attaining  it  ?  Would  not  the  ex- 
alted charaders  of  the  Superiors,  fo  much  excel- 
ling himfelf  in  talents,  and  virtue,  and  happinefs, 
(otherwife  the  Order  is  good  for  nothing,)  warm 
his  heart,  and  fill  him  with  emulation,  fince  he 
fees  in  them,  that  what  is  fo  flrongly  preached  to 
him  'is  an  attainable  thing  ?  No,  no—it  is  all  a 
trick  ;  he  mufl  be  kept  like  a  child,  amufed  with 
rattles,  and  ftars,  and  ribands — and  all  the  fatif- 
fadion  he  obtains  is,  like  the  Mafons,  the  diverfioH 
of  feeing  others  running  the  fame  gauntlet. 

Weiihaupt  acknowledges  that  the  great  influ- 
ence of  the  Order  may  be  abufed.  Surely,  in  no 
way  fo  eafily  or  fo  fatally  as  by  corrupting  or  fe- 
duClive  lelTons  in  the  beginning.  The  miftake  or 
error  of  the  pupil  is  undifcoverable  by  himfelf,  (ac- 
cording to  the  genuine  principles  of  Illumination,) 

for 
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for  the  pupil  muft  believe  his  Mentor  to  be  in- 
fallible— with  him  alone  he  is  connected — his 
leflbns  only  muft  he  learn.  Who  can  tell  him 
that  he  has  gone  wrong — or  who  can  fet  him 
right  ? 

Here,  therefore,  there  is  corifufion  and  defi- 
ciency. There  muft  be  forae  ftandard  to  w^hich 
appeal  can  be  made  ^  but  this  is  inaccefTible  to  all 
within  the  pale  of  the  Order  ;  it  Is  therefore  with- 
out this  pale,  and  independent  of  the  Order — 
and  it  is  attainable  only  by  abandoning  the  Order. 
The  QuiBus  LicJET,  the  Primo,  the  Soli,  can 
procure  no  light  to  the  perfon  who  does  not  know 
that  he  has  been  led  out  of  the  right  road  to  vir- 
tue and  happinefs.  The  Superiors  indeed  draw 
much  ufeful  information  from  thefe  reports, 
though  they  affecl  to  fland  in  no  need  of  it,  and 
they  make  a  cruel  return. 

All  tliis  is  fo  much  out  of  the  natural  road  of 
inftrudion,  that,  on  this  account  alone,  we  may 
prefume  that  it  is  wrong.  We  are  generally  fafe 
when  we  follow  nature's  plans.  A  child  learns  in 
his  father's  houfe,  by  feeing,  and  by  imitating,  and 
in  common  domeflic  education,  he  gets  much  ufe- 
ful kno^vledge,  and  the  chief  habits  which  are 
afterwards  to  regulate  his  conduct,  tlxample  docs 
almoft  everything ;  and,  with  refpedl  to  what  may 
be  called  living,  as  diftinguifhable  from  profef- 
fton,  fpeculation  and  argumentative  inftrudlion 

CL  are 
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are  feldom  employed,  or  of  an}''  ufe.  The  in- 
difpenfablenefs  of  mutual  forbearance  and  obe- 
dience, for  domeftic  peace  and  happinefs,  forms 
moft  of  thefe  habits  ;  and  the  child,  under  good 
parents,  is  kept  in  a  fituation  that  makes  virtue 
eafier  than  vice,  and  he  becomes  wife  and  good 
without  any  exprefs  fludy  about  the  matter. 

But  this  Illumination  plan  is  darknefs  over  all 
—it  is  too  artificial — and  the  topics,  from  which 
counfel  is  to  be  drawn,  cannot  be  taken  from  the 
peculiar  views  of  the  Order — for  thefe  are  yet  a 
fecret  for  the  pupil — and  mufl  ever  be  a  fecret  for 
him  while  under  tuition.  They  mufl  therefore 
be  drawn  from  common  fources,  and  the  Order 
is  of  no  ufe  ;  all  that  can  naturally  be  effeftuated 
by  this  AlTociation  is  the  forming,  and  afliduoufly 
jfoflering  a  narrow,  Jewifii,  corporation  fpirit, 
totally  oppofite  to  the  benevolent  pretenfions  of 
the  Order.  The  pupil  can  fee  nothing  but  this, 
that  there  is  a  fet  of  men,  whom  he  does  not 
know,  who  may  acquire  incontroulable  power, 
and  may  perhaps  make  ufe  of  him,  but  for  what 
purpofe,  and  in  what  way,  he  does  not  know  j 
hov7  can  he  know  that  his  endeavours  are  to 
make  man  happier,  any  other  way  than  as  he 
might  have  known  it  without  having  put  this  col- 
lar round  his  own  neck  f 

Thefe  refiedions  addrefs  themfelves  to  all  men 
who  profefs  to  condud  themfelves  by  the  prin- 
ciples 
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ciples  and  dictates  of  common  fenfe  and  pru«- 
dence,  and  who  have  the  ordinary  fhare  of 
candour  and  good-will  to  others.  It  requires  no 
fmgular  fenfibility  of  heart,  nor  great  genero- 
fity,  to  make  fuch  people  think  the  dodrines 
and  views  of  the  llluminati  falfe,  abfurd,  fool- 
ifh)  and  ruinous.  But  I  hope  that  I  addrefs 
them  to  thoufands  of  my  countrymen  and  friends, 
who  have  much  higher  notions  of  human  nature, 
and  who  cherifli  with  care  the  afFeftions  and  the 
hopes  that  are  fuited  to  a  rational,  a  benevolent, 
and  a  high-minded  being,  capable  of  endlefs 
improvement. 

To  thofe  who  enjoy  the  cheering  confidence 
in  the  fuperintendance  and  providence  of  God, 
who  confider  themfelves  as  creatures  whom  he 
has  made,  and  whom  he  cares  for,  as  the  fubjeds 
of  his  moral  government^  this  Order  mufi:  appear 
with  every  charader  of  falfehood  and  abfurdity 
on  its  countenance-  What  can  be  mop.e  im* 
PROBABLE  than  this,  that  He,  whom  v/e  look  up 
to  as  the  contriver,  the  maker,  and  dire6tor,  of 
this  goodly  frame  of  things,  fhould  have  fo  far 
miftaken  his  own  plans,  that  this  world  of  rational 
creatures  Ihould  have  fubfifted  for  thoufands  of 
years,  before  a  way  could  be  found  out,  by  which 
his  intention  of  making  men  good  and  happy 
could  be  accomplifhed ;  and  that  this  method 
did  not  occur  to  the  great  Artifl  himfelf,  nor  even 

^2  to 
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to  the  wifefl,  and  happitd,  and  bejfl  men  upon 
earth  ;  but  to  a  few  iniignificant  perfons  at  Mu- 
nich in  Bavaria,  who  had  been  trying  to  raifc 
ghofls,  to  change  lead  into  gold,  to  tell  fortunes, 
or  difcover  treafures,  but  had  failed  in  all  their 
attempts ;  men  who  had  been  engaged  for  years 
ill  every  whim  which  characlerifes  a  weak,  a 
greedy,  or  a  gloomy  mind  ?  Finding' all  thefe  be- 
yond their  reach,  they  combuied  their  powers, 
and,  at  once,  found  out  this  infinitely  more  im- 
portant SECRET — ^for  fecret  it  muft  flill  be,  other- 
wife  not  only  the  Deity,  but  even  thefe  philofo- 
phers,  will  ftill  be  difappointed. 

Yet  this  is  the  doctrine  that  mufl  be  fwallowed 
by  the  Minervals  and  the  lUuminati  Minor es^  to 
whom  it  is  not  yet  fafe  to  difclofe  the  grand  fe- 
ci et,  that  there  is  no  fuch  fnperintendance  of  Deity, 
At  iaft,  however,  when  the  pupil  has  conceived 
fuch  exalted  notions  of  the  knowledge  of  his 
teachers,  and  fuch  low  notions  of  the  blunder- 
in""  projeclor  of  this  world,  it  may  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  perfuade  him  that  ail  his  former  notions 
were  onlv  cid  wives  tales.  By  this  time  he  muft 
have  heard  much  about  fuperflition,  and  how 
men's  minds  have  been  dazzled  by  this  fplendid 
picture  of  a  Providence  and  a  moral  government 
of  the  univerfe.  It  now  appears  incompatible  with 
the  great  obje6t  of  the  Order,  the  principles  of 
univerfal  liberty  and  equality — it  is  therefore  re- 
1 3  ]e6led 
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jecled  without  farther  examination,  for  this  rea- 
fon  alone.  This  was  precifely  the  argument  ufed 
in  France  for  rejeding  revealed  rehgion.  It  was 
incompatible  with  their  Rights  of  Man. 

It  is  richly  worth  obferving  how  this  principle 
can  warp  the  judgment,  and  give  quite  another 
appearance  to  the  fame  objed.  The  reader  will 
not  be  difpleafed  with  a  moil  remarkable  inftance 
of  it,  which  I  beg  leave  to  give  at  length. 

Our  immortal  Newton,  whom  the  philofophers 
of  Europe  look  up  to  as  the  honour  of  our 
fpecies,  whom  even  Mr.  Bailly,  the  Prefident  of 
the  National  Afiembly  of  France,  and  Mayor  of 
Pans,  cannot  find  v.  ordsj'ufliciently  energetic  tcT 
praife  ;  this  patient,  fagacious,  and  fuccefsiul 
obferver  of  nature,  after  having  exhibited  to  the 
wondering  world  the  charaderiftic  property  of 
that  principle  of  material  nature  by  which  all  the 
bodies  of  the  fular  fyilem  are  made  to  form  a 
conneded  and  pernicUient  univerfe  ;  and  after 
having  (hown  that  this  law  of  adion  alone  was 
adapted  to  this  end,  and  that  if  gravity  had  de- 
viated but  one  thoufandth  part  from  the  inverfe 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  dillances,  the  fyftem  muft, 
in  the  courfe  of  a  very  few  revolutions,  have  gone 
into  confufion  and  ruin — he  fits  down,  and  views 
the  goodly  fcene, — and  then  clofes  his  Principles 
of  Natural  Philofophy  with  this  refledion  (liis 
SchGlium  gcnerak) : 

o  ^  «  This 
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This  mofl  elegant  frame  of  things  could  not 
have  arifen,  unlefs  by  the  contrivance  and  the 
direftion  of  a  wife  and  powerful  Being ;  and 
if  the  fixed  ftars  are  the  centres  of  fyfl:ems,thefe 

*^  fyflems  muft  be  fimilar ;  and  all  thefe,  con- 
ftru£led  according  to  the  fame  plan,  are  fubje^l 

*^  to  the  government  of  one  Being,  All  thefe  he 

^'  governs,  not  as  the  foul  of  the  world,  but  as 

^'  the  Lord  of  all ;  therefore,  on  account  of  his 
government,  he  is  called  the  Lord  God — IToi/to- 
itpocru}^  ;  for  God  is  a  relative  term,  and  refers 
to  fubjecls.  Deity  is  God's  government,  not 
of  his  own  body,  as  thofe  think  who  confider 
him  as  the  foul  of  the  world,  but  of  his  fer- 
vants.  The  fupreme  God  is  a  Being  eternal, 
infinite,  abfolutely  perfecl.    But  a  being,  how- 

"  ever  perfed,  without  government,  is  not  God; 
-     for  we  iay,  my  God,  your  God,  the  God  of 
Ifrael.    We  cannot  fay  my  eternal,  my  infinite. 
We  may  have  feme  notions  indeed  of  his  at- 

*^  tributes,  but  can  have  none  of  his  nature. 
With  refpe6l  to  bodies,  we  fee  only  fhapes 
and  colour — hear  only  founds — touch  only 

"  furfaces.  Thefe  are  attributes  of  bodies  ;  but 
of  their  elfence  we  know  nothing.  As  a 
blind  man  can  form  no  notion  of  colours, 
we  can  form  none  of  the  manner  in  which 
God  perceives,  and  underftands,  and  infiu- 
ences  every  thing, 

<*  Therefore 
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"  Therefore  we  know  God  only  by  his  attri- 
"  butes.  What  are  thefe  ?  The  whe  and  excel-* 
"  lent  contrivance,  ftrudure,  and  final  aim  of  all 
"  things.  In  thefe  his  perfections  we  admire 
"  him,  and  we  wonder.  In  his  diredlion  or  go- 
"  vernment,  we  venerate  and  worfhip  him — we 

worfhip  him  as  his  fervants ;  and  God,  without 
"  dominion,  without  providence,  and  final  aims, 

is  Fate — not  the  objed  either  of  reverence,  of 
"  hope,  of  love,  or  of  fear." 

But  mark  the  emotions  which  alfe^^ed  the  mind 
of  another  excellent  obferver  of  Nature,  the  ad- 
mirer of  Newton,  and  the  perfon  who  has  put 
the  finifhing  ftroke  to  the  Newtonian  philofophy, 
by  fhowing  that  the  acceleration  of  the  moon's 
mean  motion,  is  the  genuine  refult  of  a  gravi- 
tation decreafmg  in  the  precife  duplicate  ratio  of 
the  diilanceinverfely;  I  mean  Mr.  Delaplace,  one 
of  the  mod  brilliant  ornaments  of  the  French 
academy  of  fciences.  He  has  lately  publifhed 
the  Syjieme  du  Monde^  a  moft  beautiful  compend 
of  aftronomy  and  of  the  Newtonian  philofophy. 
Having  finifhed  his  work  with  the  fame  obferv- 
ation,  "  That  a  gravitation  inverfely  proportional 
"  to  the  fquares  of  the  diftances  was  the  only 
"  principle  which  could  unite  material  Nature 
^  into  a  permanent  fyflem  he  alfo  fits  down — 
furveys  the  fcene — points  out  the  parts  which  he 
had  brought  within  our  ken — and  then  makes  this 
.  refleclion: 
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refle£lion:  "  Beheld  in  its  totality,  aftronomy  is 
the  noblefl  monument  of  the  human  mind,  its 

"  chief  title  to  intelligence.  But,  feduced  by  the 
illufions  of  fenfe,  and  by  felf-conceit,^^e  have 
long  confidered  ourfelves  as  the  centre  of  thefe 
motions  ;  and  our  pride  has  been  puniflied  by 

"  the  groundlefs  fears  which  we  have  created  to 
ourfelves.  We  imagine,  forfooth,  that  all  this 
is  for  us,  and  that  the  ftars  influence  our  defti- 

"  nies  !  But  the  labours  of  ages  have  convinced 

"  us  of  our  error,  and  v/e  find  ourfelves  on  an 

"  infignificant  planet,  almoft  imperceptible  in  the 

"  immenfity  of  fpace.  But  the  fubhme  difcove^ 
ries  we  have  made  richly  repay  this  humble  fuu- 

<^  ation.  Let  us  cherilh  thefe  with  care,  as  the 
delight  of  thinking  beings — they  have  de- 
ftroyed  our  miftakes  as  to  our  relation  to  the 

"  reft  of  the  univerfe ;  errors  which  were  the 
more  fatal,  becaufe  the  focial  Order  depends 
on  juftice  and  truth  alone.  Far  be  from  us  the 
dangerous  maxim,  that  it  is  fometimes  ufeful 
to  depart  from  thefe,  and  to 'deceive  men,  in 
order  to  infure  their  happinefs ;  but  cruel  ex- 

"  pericnce  has  fnewn  us  that  thefe  laws  are 
never  totally  extincl,"' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of 
thefe  laft  words — they  cannot  relate  to  a  urology 
-r-this  was  entirely  out  of  date.  The  "  attempts 

to  deceiv.^  men^  in  order  to  infure  their  happi- 
.  .  "  nefs/* 
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^  nefs,"  can  only  be  thofe  by  which  we  ar« 
made  to  think  too  highly  of  ourfelves.  "  In- 
"  habitants  of  this  pepper-corn,  we  think  our- 

felves  the  peculiar  favourites  of  Heaven, 
"  nay,  the  chief  objects  of  care  to  a  Being,  ihp 
"  IMaker  of  all ;  and  then  we  imagine  that, 

after  this  life,  we  arc  to  be  happy  or  miferable, 

according  as  we  accede  or  not  to  this  fubju- 
*'  gation  to  opinions  which  enflave  us.  But  truth 

and  jufHce  have  broken  thefe  bonds." — But 
where  is  the  force  of  the  argument  which  entitles 
this  perfe^ler  of  the  Newtonian  philofophy  to  exr^ 
ult  fo  mucli  ?  It  all  rells  on  this,  That  this  earth 
is  but  as  a  grain  of  muftard-feed.  Man  would 
be  more  worth  attention  had  he  inhabited  Jupiter 
or  the  Sun.  Thus  may  a  Frenchman  look  down 
on  the  noble  creatures  who  inhabit  Orolong  or 
Pelew.  But  whence  arifes  the  abfurdity  of  the 
intellectual  inhabitants  of  this  pepper-corn  being 
a  proper  objcdl  of  attention  ?  it  is  becaufe  our 
fhallow  comprehenfions  cannot,  at  the  fame 
glance,  fee  an  extenfive  fccne,  and  perceive  its 
moll  minute  detail. 

David,  a  King,  and  a  foldier,  had  fome  no- 
tions of  this  kind.  The  heavens,  it  is  true,  point- 
ed out  to  him  a  Maker  and  Ruler,  which  is  more, 
than  they  feem  to  have  done  to  the  Gallic  philo- 
fopher  ;  but  David  was  afraid  that  he  would  be 
forgotten  in  the  crowd,  and  cries  cut,  "  Lord! 

"  what 
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what  IS  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him 
But  David  gets  rid  of  his  fears,  not  by  becoming 
a  philofopher,  and  cifcovering  all  this  to  be  ab- 
furd, — he  would  llill  be  forgotten, — he  at  once 
thinks  of  what  he  is — a  noble  creature — 
high  in  the  fcale  of  nature.  "  But,"  fays  he,  "  I 

had  forgotten  myfelf.  Thou  haft  made  man 
*^  but  a  Httle  lower  than  the  angels  — thou  haft 
*^  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour — thou 

haft  put  all  things  under  his  feet."  Here  are 
exalted  fentiments,  fit  for  the  creature  whofe  ken 
pierces  through  the  immenfity  of  the  vifible  uni- 
verfe,  and  who  fees  his  relation  to  the  univerfe, 
being  nearly  allied  to  its  Sovereign,  and  capable 
of  rifmg  continually  in  his  rank,  by  cultivating 
thofe  talents  which  diftinguifti  and  adorn  it. 

Thoufands,  I  truft,  there  are,  who  think  that 
this  life  is  but  a  preparation  for  another,  in 
which  the  mind  of  man  will  have  the  whole 
wonders  of  creation  and  of  providence  laid  open 
to  its  enraptured  view — where  it  will  fee  and 
comprehend  with  one  glance  what  Nexyton,  the 
moft  patient  and  fuccefsful  of  all  the  obfervers  of 
nature,  took  years  of  meditation  to  find  out-— 
where  it  will  attain  that  pitch  of  wifdom,  good- 
nefs,  and  enjoyment,  of  which  our  confciences 
tell  us  we  are  capable,  though  it  far  furpaifes  that 
of  the  wdfeft,  the  bcft,  and  the  happieft  of  men. 
Such  perfons  will  confider  this  Order  as  degrad- 
ing 
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kig  and  deteftable,  and  as  in  dired  oppofition 
to  their  moft  confident  expedations  :  For  it  pro- 
tends to  what  is  impofiible,  to  perfect  peace  and 
happinefs  in  this  life.  They  believe,  and  they 
feel,  that  man  muft  be  made  perfed  through 
fufFerings,  which  fhail  call  into  a£lion  powers 
of  mind  that  otherwife  would  never  have  unfold- 
ed themlelves — powers  which  are  frequently 
fources  of  the  pureft  and  moft  foothing  pleafures, 
and  naturally  make  us  refl:  our  eyes  and  hopes 
on  that  it  ate  where  every  tear  fhall  be  wiped 
a-way,  and  where  the  kind  alFeclions  fhall  become 
the  never-failing  fources  of  pure  and  unfading  de- 
light. Such  perfons  fee  the  palpable  abfurdity 
of  a  preparation  which  is  equally  necelfary  for  all, 
and  yet  muft  be  confined  to  the  minds  of  a  few, 
who  have  tlie  low  and  indelicate  appetite  for  fri- 
volous play-things,  and  for  grofs  fenfual  plea- 
fures.  Such  minds  will  turn  away  from  this 
boafted  treat  with  loathing  and  abhorrence. 

I  am  well  aware  that  fpme  of  my  readers 
|2iay  fmile  at  this,  and  think  it  an  enthufiafti- 
cal  working  up  of  the  imagination,  funihr  to 
what  I  reprobate  in  the  cafe  of  Utopian  happi- 
nefs in  a  fcate  of  univerfal  Liberty  and  Equality, 
It  is  like,  they  will  fay,  to  the  declamation  in  a 
fermon  by  perfons  of  the  trade,  who  are  trained 
i?p  to  fineffe,  by  which  they  allure  and  tickle 
'Weak  minds. 

I  ac- 
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I  acknowledge  that  in  the  prefent  cafe  I  do 
not  addrefs  myfelf  to  the  cold  hearts,  who  con- 
tentedly 

S:;ih  and  Jlumber  in  their  cells  of  clay  ; 

Peace  to  all  fuch ;  but  to  the  ^'felices  am- 

mcs^  quihus  h(zc  cogncfcere  cura    — to  thofe  who 
have  enjoyed  the  pleafures  of  fcience,  who  have 
been  fuccefsful—who  have  made  difcoveries — 
who  have  really  illummated  the  w^orld — to  the 
Bacons,  the  Newtons,  the  Lockes. — Allow  me  to 
mention  one,  Daniel  Bernoulli,  the  moft  ele- 
gant mathematician,  the  only  philofopher,  and 
the  moft  worthy  man,  of  that  celebrated  family. 
He  faid  to  a  gentleman,  (Dr.  Staehling,)  who 
repeated  it  to  me,  that  "  when  reading  fome  of 
"  thofe  wonderful  guelTes  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
"  the  fubfequent  demonflration  of  which  has 
"  been  the  chief  fource  of  fame  to  his  moil  ce- 
lebrated  commentators — his  mind  has  fome- 
times  been  fo  overpowered  by  thrilling  emo- 
tions,  that  he  has  wiilied  that  moment  to  be 
his  laft ;  and  that  it  was  this  which  gave  him 
the  cleared  conception  of  the  happinefs  of 
^  heaven."    If  fuch  delightful  emotions  could 
be  excited  by  the  perception  of  mere  truth,  what 
muft  they  be  when  each  of  thefe  truths  is  an  in- 
ftance  of  wifdom,  and  when,  we  recoiled,  that 

what 
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what  we  call  wifdom  in  the  works  of  nature,  is 
always  the  nice  adaptation  of  means  for  producing 
beneficent  ends ;  and  that  each  of  thefe  affecting 
qualities  is  fufceptible  of  degrees  which  arc 
boundlefs,  and  exceed  our  highefl  conceptions  ? 
What  can  this  complex  emotion  or  feeling  be 
but  rapture?  But  Bernoulli  is  a  Doctor  of  Theo- 
logy— and  therefore  a  fufpicious  perfon,  perhaps 
one  of  the  combination  hired  by  defpots  to  en- 
Have  us.  I  will  take  another  man,  a  gentleman 
of  rank  and  family,  a  foldier,  who  often  figna- 
lifed  himfelf  as  a  naval  commander — who  at  one 
time  forced  his  way  through  a  powerful  fleet  of 
the  Venetians  vvith  a  fmall  fquadron,  and  brought 
relief  to  a  diilreffed  garrifon.  I  would  defire  the 
reader  to  perufe  the  conclufion  of  Sir  Kenhelm 
Digby's  Treatifes  on  Body  and  Mind;  and  after 
having  refleded  on  the  ftate  of  fcience  at  the  time 
this  author  wrote,  let  him  coolly  weigh  the  in^ 
citements  to  manly  conduct  which  this  foldier 
finds  in  the  differences  obferved  betv/een  body 
and  mind ;  and  then  let  him  fay,  on  his  con- 
fcience,  whether  they  are  more  feeble  than  thofe 
which  he  can  draw  from  the  eternal  fleep  of 
death.  If  he  thinks  that  they  are — he  is  in 
the  proper  frame  for  initiation  into  Spartacus's" 
higher  myfleries.  He  may  be  either  Magus  or- 
Rex. 

Were 
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Were  this-  a  proper  place  for  confidering  the 
queflion  as  a  queflion  of  fcience  or  truth,  I  would 
fay,  that  every  man  who  has  been  a  fucccfsful 
fludent  of  nature,  and  who  will  reft  his  con-rlu- 
fions  on  the  fame  maxims  of  probable  reafoning 
that  have  procured  him  fuccefs  in  his  pad  re- 
fearchcs,  will  confider  it  as  next  to  certain  that 
there  is  another  ftate  of  exigence  for  rational 
man.  For  he  mud  own,  that  if  this  be  not  the 
cafe,  there  is  a  moll:  fmgular  exception  to  a  pro- 
pofition  which  the  whole  courfe  of  his  experience 
has  made  him  confider  as  a  truth  founded  ou 
univcrfal  induction,  viz.  that  nature  accomplifhcs 
all  her  plans ^  and  that  every  clafs  of  beings  at- 
tains all  the  improvement  of  which  it  is  capable. 
Let  him  but  turn  his  thoughts  inward,  he  will 
feel  that  his  intellecl  is  CLipable  of  Improvement, 
in  comparifon  with  w^hich  Newton  ij  but  a  child. 
I  .could  purfue  this  argument  very  far,  and  (I 
think)  warm  the  heart  of  every  man  whom  I 
Ihould  wifli  to  call  my  friend. 

What  opinion  will  be  formed  of  this  AlTocia- 
tion  by  the  modefl,  the  lov/Iy-mindedj  the  can- 
did, who  acknowledge  that  they  too  often  feel 
the  fuperior  force  of  prefent  and  fenfible  pica- 
fares,  by  which  their  minds  are  drawn  off  from 
the  contemplation  of  what  their  confcienccs  tell 
them  to  be  right, — to  be  their  dutiful  and  filial 

fentiments; 
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fentiments  and  emotions  refpe^llng  their  great 
and  good  Parent — to  be  their  dutiful  and  neigh- 
bourly afFedlions,  and  their  proper  condu£l  to 
all  around  them — and  which  diminifli  their  vene- 
ration for  that  purity  of  thought  and  moderation 
of  appetite  which  becomes  their  noble  natures? 
What  muft  ibey  think  of  this  Order?  Con- 
fcious  of  frequent  faults,  which  would  oITend 
themfelves  if  committed  by  their  dearell  children, 
they  look  up  to  their  Maker  with  anxiety — arc 
grieved  to  have  fo  far  forgotten  their  duty,  and 
fearful  that  they  may  again  forget  it.  Their 
painful  experience  tells  them  that  their  reafon 
is  often  too  weak,  their  information  too  fcanty, 
or  its  light  is  obflrucled  by  pafTion  and  prejudices, 
which  diflort  and  difcolour  every  thing;  or  it  is 
unheeded  during  their  attention  to  prefent  objed:s. 
Happy  fhould  they  be,  if  it  fhould  pleafc  their 
kind  Parent  to  remind  them  of  their  duty  from 
time  to  time,  or  to  influence  their  mind  in  any  way 
that  would  compenfate  for  their  ov;n  ignorance, 
their  own  weaknefs,  or  even  their  indolence  and 
negled.  They  dare  not  exped  fuch  a  favour^ 
which  their  modefty  tells  them  they  do  not  de- 
ferve,  and  which  they  fear  may  be  unfit  to  be 
granted ;  but  when  fuch  a  comfort  is  held  out  to 
them,  with  eager  hearts  they  receive  it— thev 
blefs  the  kindnefs  that  granted  it,  and  the  hand 

that  brings  it.  Such  amiable  characters  have 

appeared 
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appeared  in  all  ac;es,  and  in  all  fitiiations  of 
mankind.  They  have  not  in  all  inftances  been 
wife — often  have  they  been  precipitate,  and  have 
too  readily  caught  at  any  thing  which  pretended 
to  give  them  the  fo  much  ^vi^lled-fo^  alliftances ; 
and,  unfortunately,  there  have  been  enthufiafts, 
or  villains,  who  have  taken  advantage  of  this  uni- 
verfal  wifh  of  anxious  man ;  and  the  world  has 
been  darkened  by  cheats,  who  have  mifrepre- 
fented  God  to  mankind,  have  filled  us  with  vain 
terrors,  and  have  then  quieted  our  fears  by  fines^ 
and  facrifices,  and  mortifications,  and  fer vices, 
which  they  faid  were  more  than  fufFicient  to  eiv- 
piate  all  our  faults.  Thus  was  our  duty  to  ouf 
neighbour,  to  our  cv.-n  dignity,  and  to  out 
Maker  and  Parent,  kept  cut  of  fight,  and  re- 
ligion no  longer  came  in  aid  to  our  fenfe  of  right 
and  wrong;  bur,  on  the  contrar\',  by  thefe  fuper- 
ftitions  it  opened  the  doors  of  heaven  to  the 
worthlefs  and  the  wicked. — But  I  wifh  not  to 
fpeak  of  thefe  men,  but  of  the  good,  the  candid, 
the  MODEST,  the  humble,  who  knov%-  their  fail- 
ings, who  love  their  duties,  but  wifli  to  kaovv',  to 
perceive,  and  to  love  them  fliil  mere.  Thefe  arc 
they  who  think  and  believe  that  the  Gofpel 
has  brought  hfe  and  immortality  to  light," 
that  is,  vdthin  their  reach.  They  think  it  worthy 
of  the  Father  of  mankind,  and  they  receive  it 
with  thankful  hearts,  admiring  above  all  things 

the 
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the  fimplicity  of  its  morality,  comprehended  in 
one  fcntence,  "  Do  to  anotiier  what  you  can 
"  rcafonably  wifh  that  another  fhould  do  to 
"  you,"  and  that  purity  of  thought  and 

MANNERS  WHICH  DISTINGUISHES  IT  FROM  ALL 
THE  SYSTEMS  OF  MORAL  INSTRUCTION  THAT 
HAVE  EVER  EEEN  OFFERED  TO  MLN.  Here  they 

find  a  ground  of  refignation  under  the  troubles  of 
life,  and  a  fupport  in  the  hour  of  death,  quite 
fuited  to  the  diffidence  of  their  own  charader. 
Such  men  are  ready  to  grant  that  the  Stoics  were 
perfons  of  noble  and  exalted  minds,  and  that  they 
had  worthy  conceptions  of  the  rank  of  man  in 
the  fcale  of  God's  works ;  b\it  they  confefs  that 
they  themfelves  do  not  feel  all  that  fupport  from 
Stoical  principles  which  man  too  frequently 
needs  ;  and  they  fay  that  they  are  not  fmgular 
in  their  opinions,  but  that  the  bulk  of  mankind 
are  prevented,  by  their  want  of  heroic  fortitude, 
by  their  fituation,  or  their  want  of  the  opportu- 
nities of  cultivating  their  native  (Irength  of 
mind,  from  ever  attaining  this  hearty  fubmif- 
fion  to  the  will  of  the  Deity.— They  m.aintain, 
that  the  Stoics  were  but  a  few,  a  very  few, 
from  among  many  millions— and  therefore  ibeir 
being  fatisfied  was  but  a  trifle  amidll  the  gene- 
ral  difcontent,  and  anxiety,  and  defpair.— Such 
men  will  moft  certainly  dart  back  from  this  Illi> 
mination  with  .horror  and  fright— from  a  Society 
ViUch  gives  the  lie  to  their  fondeft  expedlations, 

^  maket- 
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makes  a  fport  of  their  grounds  of  hope,  and 
of  their  deliverer  ;  and  which,  after  laughing 
at  their  creduhtv,  bids  them  fhake  off  all  reli- 
gion whatever,    and  denies  the   exiftence  of 
that  Supreme  Mind,  the  pattern  of  all  excel- 
lence, who  till  now  had  filled  their  thoughts 
with  admiration  and  love — from  an  Order  which 
pretends  to  free  them  from  fpiritual  bondage, 
and  then  lays  on  their  necks  a  load  ten  times 
more  oppreiiive  and  intcierable,  from  which 
they  have  no  power  of  ever  efcaping.    Men  of 
fenfe   and  virtue  will   fpurn  at  fuch  a  pro- 
pofal ;    and  even  the   profiigate,    who  trade 
with  Deity,  mufl  be  fenfible  that  they  will  be 
better  otx  with  their  priefts,  whom  they  know, 
and  among  whom  they  may  make  a  feleclion  of 
luch  as  will  with  patience  and  gentlenefs  clear 
up  their  doubts,  calm  their  fears,  and  encourage 
their  hopes. 

And  all  good  men.  all  lovers  of  peace  and  of 
jullice,  will  abhor  and  reject  the  thought  of  over- 
turning  the  prtfciit  conftitutioii  of  things,  faulty 
as  it  m.iy  be,  merely  in  the  endeavour  to  eila- 
bliili  another,  which  the  vices  of  mankind  may 
fubvert  again  in  a  twelvemonth.  They  mud  fee, 
that  in  order  to  gain  their  point,  the  propofers 
have  found  it  neccllary  to  deilroy  the  grounds  oi 
.morality,  by  rximirrmg  the  mod  wicked  means 
for  acccmpliining  any  end  th-t  our  fancy, 
warped  b}  paiuon  or  intereft,  may  reprefent  to  us 

as 
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as  of  great  importance.  They  fee,  that  mflead 
of  morality,  vice  mufl  prevail,  and  that  therefore 
there  is  no  fecurity  for  the  continuance  of  this 
Utopian  felicity ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  defola- 
tion  and  mifery  mufl  lay  the  world  wafte  during 
the  druggie,  and  half  of  thofe  for  whom  we  are 
ftriving  will  be  fvvept  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
We  have  but  to  look  to  France,  where  in  eight 
years  there  have  been  more  executions  and  fpolia- 
tions  and  diftrefTes  of  every  kind  by  the  pouvoir 
revoluiionnairc^  than  can  be  found  in  the  long 
records  of  that  defpotic  monarchy. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  conflitution  of 
the  Illuminati  that  flrikes  me  with  more  horror 
than  the  propofals  of  Hercules  and  Minos  to  en- 
lift  the  women  in  this  /hocking  warfare  with  all 
that  "  is  good,  and  pure,  and  lovely,  and  of  good 
"  report."  They  could  not  have  fallen  on  any 
expedient  that  will  be  more  effedual  and  fatal. 
If  any  of  my  countrywomen  fliall  honour  thefe 
pages  with  a  reading,  I  would  call  on  them,  in 
the  moft  eameft  manner,  to  confider  this  as  an 
affair  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  themfelves.  I 
would  conjure  them  by  the  regard  they  have  for 
their  own  dignity,  and  for  their  rank  in  fociety,  to 
join  againfl  thefe  enemies  of  human  nature  and  pro- 
fligate degraders  of  the  fex  ;  and  I  would  affure 
them  that  the  prefent  ftate  of  things  almoft  puts 
it  in  their  power  to  b^  the  faviours  of  the  world. 

R  2  But 
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But  if  they  are  remifs,  and  yield  to  the  feduclion, 
they  will  fall  from  that  high  flate  to  which  they 
have  arifen  in  Chriftian  Europe,  and  again  fink 
into  that  infignificancy  or  {idxery  in  which  the  fex 
is  found  in  all  ages  and  countries  out  of  the  hear- 
ing of  Chriftianity. 

I  hope  that  my  countrywomen  will  confider 
this  folemn  addrefs  to  them  as  a  proof  of  the  high 
efleem  in  which  I  hold  them.  They  will  not  be 
offended  then  if,  in  this  feafon  of  alarm  and  an- 
xiety, when  I  wifh  to  imprefs  their  minds  with,  a 
ferious  truth,  I  fliall  waive  ceremony,  which  is 
always  defigning,  and  fpeak  of  them  in  honeft 
but  decent  plainnefs. 

Man  is  imm.erfed  in  Iuxur\'.  Our  accommo- 
dations are  now  fo  numerous  that  every  thing  is 
pleafare.  Even  in  very  fober  fituaticns  in  this 
highly-cultiA-ated  Society,  there  is  hardly  a  thing 
that  remains  in  the  form  of  a  necelTary  of  life,  or 
even  of  a  mere  conveniency — every  thing  is  or- 
namented— it  mud  not  appear  of  ufe — it  mufl 
'appear  as  giving  fome  fenfible  pleafuve.  I  do  not 
fay  this  byway  of  blaming— it  is  nature — man  is  a 
refining  creature,  and  cur  moll  boafted  acquire- 
ments are  but  refinements  on  our  neceffary  wants. 
Our  hut  becomes  a  palace,  our  blanket  a  fine 
drefs,  and  our  arts  become  fcience?.  This  difcon- 
tent  v.  ith  the  natural  condition  of  things,  and 
this 'tiifpof: lion  to  refinement,  is  a  charadcriflic 

of 
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of  our  fpecles,  and  is  the  great  emplovment  of 
our  lives.  The  direction  which  this  propenfity 
chances  to  take  in  any  age  or  nation,  marks  its 
character  in  the  mod  confpicuous  and  interefl- 
ing  manner.  All  have  it  in  fome  degree,  and 
it  is  very  conceivable  that,  in  fome,  it  may  con- 
ititute  the  chief  object  of  attention.  If  this  be 
the  cafe  in  any  nations,  it  is  furely  mofl  likely 
to  be  fo  in  thofe  where  the  accommodations  of 
life  are  the  mofl  numerous — therefore  in  a  rich 
and  luxurious  nation.  I  mav  furelv,  without  ex- 
aggeration  or  reproach,  give  that  appellation  to 
our  own  nation  at  this  moment.  If  you  do  not 
go  to  the  very  lowed  clafs  of  people,  who  mud 
labour  all  day,  is  it  not  the  chief  objed  of  all 
to  procure  perceptible  pleafure  in  one-way  or 
another  ?  The  fober  and  bufy  druggie  in  the 
thoughts  and  hopes  of  getting  the  means  of 
enjoying  the  comforts  of  life  without  farther 
labour — and  many  have  no  other  object  than 
pleafure. 

Then  let  us  reflect  that  it  is  woman  that  is  to 
grace  the  whole — It  is  in  nature,  it  is  the  very 
conditution  of  man,  that  woman,  and  every 
things  connected  with  woman,  mud  appear  as  the 
ornament  of  life.  That  this  mixes  with  every 
other  focial  fentiment,  appears  from  the  conduct 
of  our  fpecies  in  all  ages  and  in  every  fituation. 
This  I  prefume  would  be  the  cafe  even  though 
there  were  no  qualities  or  talents  hi  the  fex  to 
R  3  judify 
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juftify  it.  This  fentiment  refpecling  the  fex  is 
neceflary,  in  order  to  rear  fo  helplefs,  fo  nice, 
and  fo  improveable  a  creature  as  man ;  without 
it,  the  long  abiding  talk  could  not  be  performed : 
—and  I  think  that  I  mi  ay  venture  to  fay  that 
it  is  performed  in  the  different  ftates  of  fociety 
nearly  in  proportion  as  this  preparatory  and  in- 
difpenfable  fentiment  is  in  force. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  no  lefs  evi- 
dent that  it  is  the  defire  of  the  women  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  men,  and  that  they  will  model 
themfelves  according  to  what  they  think  will 
pleafe.  Without  this  adjuflmenii  of  fentiments 
by  nature,  nothing  wculd  go  on.  We  never 
obferve  any  fuch  want  of  fymmetry  in  the 
works  of  God.  If,  therefore,  thofe  who  take 
the  lead,  and  give  the  fafhion  in  fociety,  were 
wife  and  virtuous,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
the  women  would  fet  the  brighteil  pattern  of 
every  thing  that  is  excellent.  But  if  the  men 
are  nice  and  faflidious  fenfualifls,  the  women 
will  be  refined  and  elegant  voluptuaries. 

There  is  no  deficiency  in  the  female  mind, 
cither  in  talents  or  in  difpofitions ;  nor  can  we  fay 
with  certainty  that  there  is  r.ny  fubjecl  of  intellec- 
tual or  moral  difcuffion  in  which  women  have  not 
excelled.  If  the  delicacy  of  their  ccnflitution, 
and  other  phyfical  caufes,  allow  the  female  fex  a 
fmaller  fhare  cf  fome  mental  powers,  they  poiTefs 
others  in  a  faperior  degree,  which  are  no  lefs  re- 
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fpedtable  in  their  own  nature,  and  of  as  great  im- 
portance to  fociety.  Inftead  of  defcanting  at  large 
on  their  powers  of  mind,  and  fupporting  my 
alTertions  by  the  inftances  of  a  Hypatia,  a  Schur- 
man,  a  Zenobia,  an  Elizabeth,  &c.  I  may  repeat 
the  account  given  of  the  fex  by  a  perfon  of  uncom* 
mon  experience,  who  faw  them  without  difguife, 
or  any  motive  that  could  lead  them  to  play  a 
feigned  part — Mr.  Ledyard,  who  traverfed  the 
greateft  part  of  the  world,  for  the  mere  indulgence 
of  his  tafte  for  obfervation  of  human  nature ; 
generally  in  want,  and  often  in  extreme  mifery. 

"  I  have  (fays  he)  always  remarked  that  wo- 
"  men,  in  all  countries,  are  civil,  obliging,  ten- 
*'  der,  and  humane  :  that  they  are  ever  inclined 
"  to  be  gay  and  cheerful,  timorous  and  modeft  ; 
"  and  that  they  do  not  hefitate,  like  men,  to  per- 
"  form  a  kind  or  generous  action. — Not  haughty, 
"  not  arrogant,  not  fupercilious,  they  are  full 
"  of  courtefy,  and  fond  of  fociety  — more  liable 
in  general  to  err  than  man,  but  in  general,  alfo, 
more  virtuous,  and  performing  more  good 
adion^  than  he.    To  a  woman,  whether  civi- 
"  lized  or  favage,  I  never  addreffed  myfelf  in  the 
language  of  decency  aad  friendfhip— without 
"  receiving  a  decent  and  friendly  anfwer— with 
"  man  it  has  often  been  otherwife. 

"  In  wandering  over  the  barren  plains  of  in- 
hofpitable  Denmark,  through  hpneft  Sweden, 
'»    .  R  4  "  and 
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and  frozen  Lapland,  rude  and  churlifh  Finland, 
unprincipled  Rufiia,  and  the  wide  fpread  re- 
gions  of  the  wandering  Tartar, — if  hungry, 
dry,  cold,  wet,  or  Tick,  the  women  have  ever 
been  friendly  to  me,  and  uniformly  fo  ;  and 
"  to  add  to  this  virtue,  (fo  worthy  of  the  appel- 
"  lation  of  benevolence,)  thefe  actions  have  been 
"  performed  in  fo  free  and  fo  kind  a  manner,  that 
if  I  was  thirfly,  I  drank  the  fweetell  draught, 
and  if  hungry,  I  ate  the  coarfe  meal  with  a 
"  double  relilli." 

And  thefe  are  they  whom  Weifhaupt  would 
corrupt !  One  of  thefe,  whom  he  had  embraced 
with  fondnefs,  would  he  have  murdered,  to  fave 
his  honour,  and  qualify  himfelf  to  preach  virtue  1 
But  let  us  not  be  too  fevere  on  Weifliaupt — let  us 
wafh  ou?felves  clear  of  all  (lain  before  we  think 
of  reprobating  him.  Are  we  not  guilty  in  fome 
degree,  when  v\-e  do  not  cultivate  in  the  women 
thofe  powers  of  mind,  and  thofe  uifpofitions  of 
heart,  which  would  equally  dignify  them  in  every 
flation  as, in  thofe  humble  ranks  in  which  Mr. 
Ledyard  moft  frequently  faw  chem  ?  I  cannot 
think  that  we  do  this.  They  are  not  only  to 
grace  the  whole  of  cultivated  fociety,  but  it  is  in 
their  faitliful  and  aifecrionate  perfonal  attachment 
that  we  are  to  find  the  fweetell  pleafures  that  life 
can  give.  Yet  in  all  thefe  fituations  where  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  treated  is  not  di^lated 

by 
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by  the  ftern  laws  of  necelTity,  arc  they  not 
trained  up  for  mere  amufement — are  not  ferious 
occupations  confidered  as  a  tafk  which  hurts 
thdr  lovelinefs  ?  What  is  this  but  felftfhnefs,  or  as 
if  they  had  no  virtues  worth  cultivating  ?  Their 
bufinefs  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  ornamenting  them- 
felves,  as  if  nature  did  not  didate  this  to  them 
already,  with  at  lead  as  much  force  as  is  necef- 
fary.    Every  thing  is  prefcribed  to  them  becaufe  it 
makes  them  more  lovely—  even  their  moral  leflbns 
are  enforced  by  this  argument,  and  Mifs  Wool- 
ftoncraft  is  perfectly  right  when  ftie  fays  that  the 
fine  leiTons  given  to  young  women  by  Fordyce  or 
RouiTeau  are  nothing  but  felfiin  and  refined  vo- 
luptuoufnefs.    This  advocate  of  her  fex  puts  her 
fifters  in  the  proper  point  of  view,  when  fhe  tells 
them  that  they  are,  like  man, the  fubjedis  of  God's 
moral  government, — like  man,  preparing  them- 
felves  for  boundlefs  improvement  in  a  better  fi:ate 
of  exiftence.    Had  fiie  adhered  to  this  view  of 
the  matter,  and  kept  it  conilantly  in  fight,  her 
book  (which  doubtlefs  contains  many  excellent 
things,  highly  deferving  of  their  ferious  confider- 
ation)  would  have  been  a  mofl  valuable  work. 
She  juftly  obferves,  that  the  virtues  of  the  fex  are 
great  and  refpeclable,  but  that  in  our  mad  chace 
of  pleafure,  only  pleafure,  they  are  little  thought 
of  or  attended  to.    Man  trufts  to  his  own  uncon- 
troulable  povrer,  or  to  the  gerxral  goodnefs  of  the 

fex. 
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fex,  that  their  virtues  wilf  appear  when  we  have 
occafion  for  them ; — but  we  will  fend  for 
*^  thefe  feme  other  time — Many  noble  difplays 
do  they  make  of  the  mofl  difficult  attainments. 
Such  is  the  patient  bearing  up  under  misfortunes, 
which  has  no  brilliancy  to  fupport  it  in  the  effort. 
This  is  more  difficult  than  braving  danger  in  an 
aclive  and  confpicuous  fituation.    How  often  is 
a  woman  left  with  a  family,  and  the  fhattered  re- 
mains of  a  fortune,  loft  perhaps  by  diffipation  or 
by  indolence — and  bow  feldom,  how  very  fel- 
dom,  do  we  fee  woman  fhrink  from  the  talk,  or 
difcharge  it  with  negligence  ?  Is  it  not  therefore 
folly  next  to  madnefs,  not  to  be  careful  of  this  our 
greateil  bleffing — of  tilings  which  fo  nearly  con-^. 
cem  our  peace — noT^uard  ourfelves,and  thefe  our 
befl:  companions  and  friends,  from  the  effects  of  this 
fatal  Illumination  ?  It  has  indeed  brought  to  light 
v/hat  dreadful  lengths  men  will  go,  when  under 
the  fanatical  and  dazzling  glare  of  happinefs  in  a 
ftate  of  liberty  and  equality,  and  fpurred  on  by 
infatiable  luxur)^,  and  not  held  in  check  by  moral 
feelings  and  the  reitraints  of  religion  — and  mark, 
reader,  that  the  women  have  here  alfo  taken  the 
complexion  of  the  men,  and  have  even  gone  be- 
yond them.    If  we  have  feen  a  fon  prefent  him- 
felf  to  the  National  Affembly  of  France,  profeffmg 
his  farisfaclion  with  the  execution  of  his  father 
three  davs  before,  and  declaring:  Iiimfelf  a  true 

citizen. 
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citizen,  v^ho  prefers  the  nation  to  all  other  con- 
Ikierations ;  we  ha\'t  alfo  feen,  on  the  fame  day, 
wive;,  denouncing  their  hufbands,  and  (O  (hock- 
ing to  human  nature!)  mothers  denouncing  their 
fons,  as  bad  citizens  and  traitors.  Mark  too  what 
return  the  women  have  met  with  for  all  their 
horrid  fervices,  v.  here,  to  exprefis  their  fentiments 
of  civifm  and  abrxorrence  of  royalty,  they  threw 
away  the  character  of  their  fex,  and  bit  the  am- 
putated limbs  of  their  murdered  countr)^men  \ 
Surely  thefe  patriotic  women  merited  that  the 
rights  of  their  fex  fhould  be  confidered  in  full 
council,  and  they  were  well  entitled  to  a  feat ;  but 
there  is  not  a  fmgle  acl  of  their  government  in 
which  the  fex  is  confidered  as  having  any  rights 
whatever,  or  that  they  are  things  to  be  cared  for. 

Are  not  the  accurfed  fruits  of  llluminaticgi  to 
be  feen  in  the  prefent  humiliating  condition  of 
woman  in  France?  pampered  in  every  thing  that 
can  reduce  them  to  the  mere  indruments  of  ani- 
mal pleafure.  In  their  prefent  fcate  of  national  mo- 
deration (as  they  call  it)  and  fecurity,  fee  Madame 
Tallien  come  into  the  public  theatre,  accompanied 
by  other  beautiful  women,  (I  was  about  to  have 

*  I  fay  this  on  the  authority  of  a  young  gpntleman,  an  cnu- 
grant,  who  faw  It,  and  who  faid,  that  they  were  women,  not 
of  the  dregs  of  the  Palais  Royal,  nor  uf  iafamous  chiracler, 
but  well  dreffed. — I  am  forr}-  to  add,  that  the  relation,  ac- 
companied with  looks  of  horror  and  dllgufl:,  only  provoked 
3 contemptuous  i'mile  fiom  an  illuminat-d  Biitilh  Ia:r-onc. 

mifnrimed 
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mifnamed  them  Ladies,)  laying  afide  all  modefty, 
aiid  prefenting  themfelves  to  the  public  view,  with 
bared  limbs,  a  la  Sauvage^  as  the  alluring  objeds 
of  defire.  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  this  is  a  fe- 
rious  matter,  encouraged,  nay,  prompted  by  go- 
vernment. To  keep  the  minds  of  the  Parifians  in 
the  prefent  fever  of  diffolute  gaiety,  they  are  at 
more  expence  from  the  national  treafury  for  the 
fupport  of  the  fixty  theatres,  than  all  the  penfions 
and  honorary  offices  in  Britain,  three  times  told^ 
amount  to.  Was  not  their  abominable  farce  in 
the  church  of  NotreDame  a  bait  of  the  fame  kind, 
in  the  true  fpirit  of  Weifliaupi's  Erotcrion  ?  "  We 

do  not/'  faid  the  high  prieft,  "  call  you  to  the 

worfliip  of  inanimate  idols.  Behold  a  mailer- 
*^  piece  of  nature,  (lifting  up  the  veil  which  con- 
"  cealed  the  naked  charms  of  the  beautiful 
^  JMadmf.  Barbier)  :  "  This  facred  image  (hould 

inflame  all  hearts."  And  it  did  fo  y  the  peopk 
Clouted  out,  "  No  more  altars,  no  more  priefts^ 

no  God  but  the  God  of  Nature." 

Orleans,  the  firft  prince  of  the  blood,  did  not 
fcrupie  to  proftitute  his  daughter,  if  not  to  the 
embraces,  yet  to  the  wanton  view  of  the  public, 
wilh  the  precife  intention  of  inflaming  their  de- 
fires.  (See  the  account  given  of  the  dinners  at 
Sillery's,  by  Camille  Defmculines,  in  his  fpeech 
againfl:  the  BrilTotins.)  But  v.  hat  will  be  the  end 
of  all  this  ?  The  fondlings  of  the  wealthy  will  be 

pampered 
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pampered  iR  all  the  indulgences  which  fafUdious 
voluptuoufnefs  finds  neceflary  for  varying  or  en- 
hancing its  pleafures  ;  but  they  will  either  be 
flighted  as  toys,  or  they  will  be  immured ;  and 
the  companions  of  the  poor  will  be  drudges  and 
flaves. 

i  am  fully  perfuaded  that  it  was  the  enthufiaftic 
admiration  of  Grecian  democracy  that  recom- 
mended to  the  French  nation  the  drefs  a  la 
Crecque^  which  exhibits,  not  the  elegant,  orna- 
mented beauty,  but  the  alluring  female,  fully  as 
well  as  Madame  Tallien's  drefs  a  la  Sauvage,  It 
was  no  doubt  with  the  fame  adherence  to  feriom 
principle^  that 'MademoifelleTherouanne  was  moft 
beautifully  drelTed  a  /'  Ama%onne  on  the  5th  of 
Odober  1789,  when  (he  turned  the  heads  of  fo 
many  young  officers  of  the  regiments  at  Ver- 
failles.    The  Cytherea,  the  hominum  droumque 
'Doluptas^^i  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  was  alfo 
drefled  a  la  Grecqiie  :  There  is  a  moft  evident 
and  characleriftic  change  in  the  whole  fyftem  of 
female  drefs  in  France.    The  Filles  dc  VOpera 
always  gave  the  /^;z,*and  were  furely  withheld  by 
no  rigid  principle.    They  fometimes  produced 
very  extravagant  and  fantaftic  forms,  but  thefe 
were  almoft  always  in  the  ftyle  of  the  higheft  or- 
nament, and  they  trufted,  for  the  reft  of  the  im- 
preilion  which  they  vviftied  to  make,  to  the  fefci- 
nating  expreftion  of  elegant  movements.  This 
indeed  was  wonderful,  and  hardly  conceivable  by 
13  any 
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any  who  have  not  feen  a  grand  ballet  performed 
by  good  aclors.    I  have  fhed  tears  of  the  moft 
fincere  and  tender  forrow  during  the  exhibition 
©f  Anti^ne,  fet  to  mufic  by  Traetta,  2ind  per- 
formed by  jNIadaaie  Meilcour  and  S  -  1  crelH, 
and  Zantini.   I  can  eafily  conceive  the  imprelTion 
to  be  ftill  flronger,  though  perhaps  of  another 
kind,  when  the  former  fuperb  dreiles  are  changed 
for  the  expreflive  fimplicity  of  the  Grecian.  1 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  female  ornaments 
in  the  reft  of  Europe,  and  even  among  ourfelves, 
have  lefs  elegance  fmce  we  loft  the  fanclion  of 
the  French  court.    But  fee  how  all  this  will  ter- 
minate, when  we  fliall  have  brought  the  fex  fo 
low,  and  will  not  even  wait  for  a  Mahometan  na- 
radife.  What  can  we  expect  but  fuch  a  diffolute- 
nefs  of  m.anners,  that  the  endearing  ties  of  rela- 
tion and  family,  and  mutual  confidence  within 
doors,  will  be  flighted,  and  will  ceafe ;  and  every 
man  mull  ftand  up  for  himfelf,  fmgle  and  alone  ? 

Fx:iiTid.i  culp£  ficula  nupiias 

Hscforict  deritrnta  eludes 

In  patr  'iam  pcpulumque  jiuxit.    Hcix.  iii.  6.  17. 

This  is  not  the  fuggefticn  of  prudifii  fear,  I  think 
It  is  the  natural  courfe  of  rhin^^s,  and  that  France 
is  at  this  moment  giving  to  the  vrorld  the  fuUeft 
proof  of  Weifliaupt's  fagacity,  and  the  judg- 
ment V.  ii h  v.  hich  he  has  formed  his  plans.  Can 

it 
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it  tend  to  the  improvement  of  our  morals  or 
manners  to  have  our  ladies  frequent  the  gymnaftic 
theatres,  and  fee  them  decide,  like  the  Roman  ma- 
trons, on  the  merits  of  a  naked  gladiator  or  wreft- 
ler  ?  Have  we  not  enough  of  this  already  with  our 
vaulters  and  poflure-mafters,  and  fhould  we  ad- 
mire any  lady  who  had  a  rage  for  fuch  fpeclacles? 
Will  it  improve  our  tafte  to  have  our  rooms  or- 
namented with  fuch  paintings  and  fculptures  as 
filled  the  cenaculum,  and  the  ftudy  of  the  refined 
and  elegant  morahft  Horace,  who  had  the  art — 
ridendo  dicere  veru7n  ?  Shall  we  be  improved 
when  fuch  indulgences  are  thought  compatible 
with  £uch  lelTons  as  he  generally  gives  for  the  con- 
dud  of  life  ?  The  pure  Morality  of  lUuminatifm 
js  BOW  employed  in  dripping  Italy  of  all  thofe  pre- 
cious remains  of  ancient  art  and  voluptuoulhefs ; 
and  Paris  will  ere  long  be  the  depofit  and  the  re- 
fort  of  artifls  from  all  nations,  there  to  ftudy  the 
works  of  ancient  mafters,  and  to  return  from 
thence  panders  of  public  corruption.  The  plan  is 
mafterly,  and  the  low-born  Statefmen  and  Generak 
of  France  may  in  this  refped  be  fet  on  a  level 
with  a  Colbert  or  a  Conde.  But  the  confe- 
quences  of  this  Gallic  dominion  over  the  minds 
of  fallen  man  will  be  as  dreadful  as  their  domi- 
nion over  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

Recoiled  in  what  manner  Spartacus  propofed 
to  corrupt  his  filters  (for  we  need  not  fpeak  of 

the 
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tfie  manner  in  which  he  expeded  that  this  would 
promote  his  plan — ^this  is  abundantly  plain).  It., 
was  by  dellroying  their  moral  fentiments,  and 
their  fentiments  of  religion.  Recollect  what  is  the 
recommendation  that  the  Atheift  Minos  gives  of 
his  flep-daughters,  when  he  fpeaks  of  them  as 
proper  perfons  for  the  Lodge  of  Siilers.  "  They 
"  have  got  over  all  prejudices,  and,  in  matters  of 
^  religion,  they  think  as  I  do.'*  Thefe  profli- 
gates judged  rightly  that  this  affair  required  much 
caution,  and  that  theutmofl  attention  to  decency, 
and  even  delicacy,  mull  be  obferved  in  their  ri- 
tuals and  ceremonies,  other  wife  the  women  would 
be  difgujied,.  This  was  judging  fairly  of  the  feel- 
ings of  a  female  mind.  But  they  judged  falfely, 
and  only  according  to  their  own  coarfe  experience, 
when  they  attributed  their  diiguft  and  their  fears 
to  coynefs.  Coynefs  is  indeed  the  inflindive  at- 
tribute of  the  female.  In  woman  it  is  very  great, 
and  it  is  perhaps  the  genuine  fource  of  the  dlfgiijl 
of  which  the  Illuminati  were  lufpicious.  But  they 
have  been  dim-fighted  indeed,  or  very  unfortu- 
nate in  their  acquaintance,  if  they  never  obferved 
any  other  fource  of  repugnance  in  the  mJnd  of 
woman  to  what  is  immoral  or  immodeft — if 
they  did  not  fee  diflike — moral  difapprobation. 
Do  they  mean  to  infniuate,  that  in  that  regard 
which  modefl  women  exprefs  in  all  their  wordx<> 
and  anions,  for  ^i^kit  e^^ery  one  underilands  by 

the 
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the  terms  decency,  modefly,  and  the  difapproba- 
tlon  of  every  thing  that  violates  tho^e  feelings, 
the  women  only  fhow  female  coynefs  ?  Then  are 
they  very  blind  inftrudlors.  But  they  are  not  fa 
blind.  The  account  given  of  the  initiation  of  a 
young  Sifter  at  Frankfort,  under  the  feigned  name 
Pfycharion^  fhows  the  moft  fcrupulous  attention 
to  the  moral  feelings  of  the  fex;  and  the  confufion 
and  difturbance  which,  after  all  their  care,  it  oc- 
cafioned  among  the  ladies,  (hows,  that  when  they 
thought  all  right  and  delicate,  they  had  been  but 
coarfe  judges.  Minos  damns  the  ladies  there,  be- 
caufe  they  are  too  free,  too  rich,  too  republican, 
and  too  wife,  for  being  led  about  by  the  nofe 
(this  is  his  own  exprefTion).  But  Philo  certainly 
thought  more  corredly  of  the  fex  in  general, 
when  he  fays,  Truth  is  a  modeft  girl:  She  may 
be  handed  about  like  a  lady,  by  good  fenfe  and 
good  manners,  but  muft  not  be  bullied  and  driven 
about  like  a  ftrumpet.  I  would  here  infert  the 
difcourfes  or  addreffes  which  were  made  on  that 
occafion  to  the  different  clalfes  of  the  affembly, 
girls,  young  ladies,  wives,  young  men,  and 
ftrangers,  which  are  really  ingenious  and  well 
compofed,  were  they  not  fuch  as  would  offend 
my  fair  countrywomen. 

The  religious  fentiments  by  which  mortals  are 
to  be  affifted,  even  in  the  difcharge  of  their  mora! 
.duties,  and  flill  more,  the  fentiments  which  are 
.  .purely  religious,  and  have  no  reference  to  any 
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thing  here,  are  precifely  thofe  which  are  mofl 
eafily  excited  in  the  mind  of  woman.  AfFedion, 
admiration,  filial  reverence,  are,  if  I  miftake  not 
exceedingly,  thofe  in  which  the  women  far  furpafs 
the  men;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  we  gene- 
rally find  them  fo  much  difpofed  to  devotion, 
which  is  nothing  but  a  fort  of  fond  indulgence  of 
thofe  aifedions  without  limit  to  the  imagination. 
The  enraptured  devotee  pours  out  her  foul  in  ex- 
preflions  of  thefe  feelings,  jufl  as^a  fond  mother 
mixes  the  careffes  given  to  her  child  with  the  moft 
extravagant  expreiTions  of  love.  The  devotee  even 
endeavours  to  excite  higher  degrees  of  thefe  affec- 
tions, by  expatiating  on  fuch  circumftances  in  the 
divine  conduce  with  refped  to  man  as  naturally 
awaken  them ;  and  he  does  this  without  any  fear  of 
exceeding;  becaufe  Infinite  Wifdom  and  Good- 
nefs  will  always  juflify  the  fentiment,  and  free  the 
cxprefTion  of  it  from  all  charge  of  hyperbole  or 
extrav  a  glance. 

I  am  convinced,  therefore,  that  the  female  mind 
is  well  adapted  to  cultivation  by  means  of  religion, 
and  tha:  their  native  foftnefs  and  kindnefs  of 
heart  will  always  be  fufficient  for  procuring  it  a 
favourable  reception  from  them.  It  is  therefore 
with  double,  regret  that  I  fee  any  of  them  join  in 
the  arrogant  pretenfions  of  our  Illuminated  phi- 
lofophers,  who  fee  no  need  of  fuch  afliflances 
for  the  knowledge  and  difcharge  of  their  duties. 
There  is  nothing  fo  unlike  that  general  modefty 
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of  thought,  and  that  diffidehce,  which  we  are  dif- 
pofed  to  think  the  chara<^er  of  the  female  mind. 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  fuch  deviations  from 
the  general  condud:  of  the  fex  are  marks  of  a 
harfher  charadler,  of  a  heart  tKat  has  lefs  fenfi- 
bility,  and  is  on  the  whole  lefs  amiable  than  that 
of  others.  Yet  it  mufh  be  owned  that  there  are 
fome  fuch  among  us.  Much,  if  not  the  whole 
of  this  perverfion,  has,  I  am  perfuaded,  been  ow-^ 
ing  to  the  contagion  of  bad  example  in  the  men. 
They  are  made  familiar  with  fuch  expreffions— 
their  firfl  horror  is  gone,  and  (would  to  heaven 
that  I  were  miftaken!)  fome  of  them  have  already 
wounded  their  confciences  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
they  have  fome  reafon  to  wifli  that  religion  may 
be  without  foundation. 

But  I  would  call  upon  all,  an^.  thefe  women  In 
particular,  to  confider  this  matter  in  another 
light — as  it  may  affect  themfelves  in  this  life;  as  it 
may  affed:  their  rank  and  treatment  in  ordinary 
fociety.  I  would  fay  to  them,  that  if  the  world 
fhall  once  adopt  the  belief  that  this  life  is  our  all, 
then  the  true  maxim  of  rational  conduct  will  be, 
to  "  cat  and  to  drink,  fmce  to-morrow  we  are  to 
"  die;'*  and  that  when  they  have  nothing  to  trufl 
to  but  the  fondnefs  of  the  men,  they  will  foon 
find  themfelves  reduced  to  flavery.  The  crown 
which  they  now  wear  will  fall  from  thf ir  heads, 
and  they  will  no  longer  be  the  arbiters  of  what  is 
s  2  lovely 
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lovely  in  human  life.  The  empire  of  beauty  is 
but  fhort;  and  even  in  republican  France,  it  will 
not  be  many  years  that  Madame  Tallien  can  faici- 
nate  the  Parifian  Theatre  by  the  exhibition  of 
her  charms.  Man  is  faflidious  and  changeable, 
he  is  the  flrong-er  animal,  and  can  aKvavs  take 
his  own  -^ali  with  refpecc  to  woman.  At  prefent 
he  is  with-hcld  by  refpect  for  her  moral  worth — 
and  many  are  with-held  by  religion— and  many 
more  are  with-held  by  pubhc  laws,  which  laws 
were  framed  at  a  time  when  religious  truths 
influenced  the  minds  and  the  conduct  of  men. 
When  the  fentiments  of  men  change,  they  will 
not  be  fo  foolifh  as  to  keep  in  force  laws  which 
cramp  their  flrongefl  defires.  Then  will  the 
rich  have  their  Harems,  and  the  poor  their 
drudges. 

Nav,  it  is  not  merely  the  circumftance  of  wo 
man's  being  confidered  as  the  moral  companion 
of  man  that  gives  the  fex  its  empire  among  us. 
There  is  fomething  of  this  to  be  obferved  in  all 
nations.  Of  all  the  diftinclions  which  fet  our  fpe- 
cies  above  the  other  fentient  inhabitants  of  this 
globe,  making  us  as  unlike  to  the  bed  of  them  as 
they  are  to  a  piece  of  inanimate  matter,  there  is 
none  more  remarkable  than  the  differences  obferv- 
able  in  the  appearances  of  thofe  defires  by  which 
the  race  is  continued.  As  I  obfer\Td  already, 
fuch  a  diflinction  is  indifpenfably  necelfar)'.  There 

muft 
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muft  be  a  ??wrai  conneclion,  in  order  that  the  hu- 
man fpecies  may  be  a  race  of  rational  creatures, 
improreable,  not  only  by  the  increafmg  expe- 
rience of  the  individual,  but  alfo  by  the  heritable 
experience  of  the  fuccellive  generations.  It  may- 
be obferved  between  the  folitary  pairs  in  Labra- 
dor, where  human  nature  ftarves,  like  the  flunted 
oak  in  the  crevice  of  a  barren  rock  ;  and  it  is 
feen  in  the  cultivated  focieties  of  Europe,  where 
our  nature  in  a  feries  of  ages  becomes  a  majeftic 
tree.  Whatever  may  be  the  native  powers  of 
mind  in  the  poor  but  gentle  Efquimaux,  fhe  can 
do  nothing  for  the  fpecies  but  nurfe  a  young 
one,  who  cannot  run  his  race  of  life  without  in- 
ceflant  and  hard  labour  to  keep  foul  and  body  to- 
gether— here  therefore  her  ftation  in  fociety  can 
hardly  have  a  name,  becaufe  there  can  hardly  be 
faid  to  be  any  alTociation,  except  what  is  necef- 
fary  for  repelling  the  hcRile  attacks  of  Indians, 
who  feem  to  hunt  them  without  provocation  as 
the  dog  does  the  hare.  In  other  parts  of  the 
world,  we  fee  that  the  confideration  in  which 
the  fex  is  held,  nearly  follows  the  proportions 
of  that  aggregate  of  many  different  particulars, 
which  we  conHder  as  conllituting  the  cultivation 
©f  a  fociety.  We  may  perhaps  err,  and  we  pro- 
bably do  err,  in  our  eftimation  of  thofe  degrees, 
becaufe  we  are  not  perfedly  acquainted  with  what 
is  the  real  excellence  of  man.    But  as  far  as  we 

s  3  can 
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can  judge  of  it,  I  believe  that  my  affertion  is  ac- 
knowledged. On  this  authority,  I  might  pre- 
fume  to  fay,  that  it  is  in  Chriftian  Europe  that 
man  has  attained  his  highed  degree  of  cultiva- 
tion— and  it  is  undoubtedly  here  that  the  women 
have  attained  the  higheft  rank.  I  may  even 
add,  that  it  is  in  that  part  of  Europe  where  the 
elTential  and  difcinguifliing  dodlrines  of  Chriftian 
morality  are  mod  generally  acknowledged  and 
attended  to  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  that  wo- 
man acls  the  highefl  part  in  general  fociety. 
But  here  w^e  mufl  be  very  careful  how  we  form 
our  notion,  either  of  the  fociety,  or  of  the  female 
rank — it  is  furely  not  from  the  two  or  three  dozens 
who  fill  the  highell  ranks  in  the  flate.  Their 
number  is  too  fmall,  and  their  fituation  is  too 
particular,  to  aiTord  the  proper  average.  Befides, 
-the  fituation  of  the  individuals  of  this  clafs  in  all 
countries  is  very  much  the  fame — and  in  all  it  is 
very  artificial — accordingly  their  charafler  is  fan- 
taflical.  Nor  are  we  to  take  it  from  that  clafs 
that  is  the  mofl  numerous  of  all,  the  loweft  qlafs 
of  fociety,  for  thefe  are  the  labouring  poor,  whofc 
conduct  and  occupations  are  fo  much  dictated  to 
them  by  the  hard  circumftances  of  their  fituation, 
that  fcarceiy  any  thing  is  left  to  their  choice.  The 
fituation  of  women  of  this  clafs  mufl  be  nearly 
the  fame  in  all  nations.  "But  this  clafs  ils  ftill 
fufceptible  of  fome  variety— and  we  fee  it— 

and 
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and  I  think  that  even  here  there  is  a  perceptible 
fuperiority  of  the  female  rank  in  thoie  countries 
^vhere  the  purefl  Chriftianity  prevriils.  "We 
muft  however  take  our  meafures  or  propor- 
tions from  a  numerous  clafs,  but  alfo  a  clafs 
in  fomewhat  of  eafy  circumflances,  where  mo- 
ral fentiments  call  fome  attention,  and.perfons 
have  fome  choice 'in  their  conduct.  And  here, 
although  I  cannot  pretend  to  have  had  many 
opportunities  of  obfervation,  yet  I  have  had 
fome.  I  can  venture  to  fay  that  it  is  not 
in  Ruflia,  nor  in  Spain,  that  woman  is,  on" 
the  whole,  the  moft  important  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  community.  I  would  fay,  that  in 
Britain  her  important  rights  are  more  generally 
refpeded  than  any  where  elfe.  No  where  is  a 
man's  charafter  fo  much  hurt  by  conjugal  infi- 
delity— no  where  is  it  fo  difficult  to  rub  off  the 
ftigma  of  baftardy,  or  to  procure  a  decent  recep- 
tion or  fociety  for  an  improper  conneclion  ;  and 
I  believe  it  will  readily  be  granted,  that  the  fliare 
of  the  women  in  fuccelTions,  their  authoriiy  in 
all  matters  of  domePcic  truft,  and  even  their  opi- 
nions in  what  concerns  life  and  manners,  are 
Rilly  more  refpected  here  than  in  any  country. 

I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion,  (and  every  ob- 
fervation that  I  have  been  able  to  make  fmce  I 
firft  formed  it  confirms  me  in  it,)  that  woman  is 
indebted  to  Chriftianity  alone  for  the  high  rank 
s  4  flie 
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fhe  holds  in  fociety.  Look  into  the  writings  of 
Antiquity — into  the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poets — into  the  numberlefs  panegyrics  of  the  fex, 
to  be  found  both  in  profe  and  verfe — I  can  find 
little,  very  little  indeed,  where  woman  is  treated 
with  refpet^l — there  is  no  want  of  love,  that  is, 
of  fondnefs,  of  beauty,  of  charms,  of  graces. 
But  of  woman  as  the  equal  of  man,  as  a  moral 
companion,  travelling  with  him  the  road  to  feli- 
city — as  his  advifer — his  folace  in  misfortune — 
as  a  pattern  from  which  he  may  fometimes  copy 
with  advantaoe : — of  all  this  there  is  hardly  a 
trace.  Woman  is  always  mentioned  as  an  object 
of  pafTion.  Chciftity,  modcfly,  fober-mindednefs, 
are  all  conlidered  in  relation  to  this  fmgie  point ; 
or  fometimes  as  of  importance  in  refpedt  of  eco- 
nomv  or  domeftic  quiet.  Recolledl  the  famous 
fpeech  of  ISIetellus  Numidicus  to  the  Roman 
people,  when,  as  Cenfor,  he  was  recommending 
marriage. 

"  Si  fme  uxore  poffemus  Quirites  effe,  omnes 
ea  moleftia  careremus.    Sed  quoniam  ita  na-. 
tura  tradidit,  ut  nee  cum  illis  commode,  nec 
"  fine  illis  ullo  modo  vivi  polTet,  faluti  perpetual 
*'  potius  quam  brevi  voluptati  ccnfulendum.** 

JuL  GelL  Nod.  Atu  L  5. 

What  does  Ovid,  the  great  panegyriri  of  the 
fcx,  fay  for  his  beloved  daughter,  whom  he  had 

praifed 
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praifed  for  her  attraftions  in  various  places  of  his 
Triftia  and  other  compofitions  ?  He  is  writing 
her  Epitaph— and  the  only  thing  he  can  fay  of 
her  as  a  rational  creature  is,  that  flie  was — Domi* 
fida — not  a  Gadabout.— Search  Apuleius,  where 
you  will  find  many  female  characters  i?i  abjiraflo 
— You  will  find  that  his  little  Photis  (a  cook-maid 
and  flrumpet)  was  nearefl  to  his  heart,  after  all 
his  philofophy.  Nay,  in  his  pretty  ftory  of 
Cupid  and  Pfyche,  which  the  very  wife  will  tell 
you  is  a  fine  leiTon  of  moral  philofophy,  and  a 
reprefentation  of  the  operations  of  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  faculties  of  the  human  foul,  a 
ftory  which  gave  him  the  fineft  opportunity, 
nay,  almoft  made  it  necelTary  for  him  to  infer t 
whatever  can  ornament  the  female  charafter; 
what  is  his  Pfyche  but  a  beautiful,  fond,  and  filly 
girl ;  and  what  are  the  whole  fruits  of  any  ac- 
quaintance with  the  fex  ? — Pleafure.  But  why 
take  more  pains  in  the  fearch  ? — Look  at  their 
immortal  goddefTes — is  there  one  among  them 
whom  a  wife  man  would  feledl  for  a  wife  or  a 
friend  ? — I  grant  that  a  Lucretia  is  praifed — a 
Portia,  an  Arria,  a  Zenobia — but  thefe  are  indi- 
vidual charaders— not  reprefentatives  of  the  fex. 
The  only  Grecian  ladies  who  made  a  figure  by 
intellectual  talents,  were  your  Afpafias,  Sapphos, 
Phrynes,  and  other  nymphs  of  this  caft,  who 
had  emerged  from  the  general  infignificance  of 
I  the 
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the  fex,  by  throwing  away  what  we  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  call  its  greatefl  ornament. 

I  think  that  the  firft  piece  in  which  woman 
is  pidrured  as  a  refpectable  characler,  is  the  old- 
eft  novel  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  written  by  a 
ChriftianBifliop,  Heliodorus — I  mean  the  Adven- 
tures of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea.  I  think  that 
the  Heroine  is  a  greater  charader  than  you  will 
meet  with  in  all  the  annals  of  antiquity.  And  it 
is  worth  while  to  obferve  what  was  the  effect  of- 
this  painting.  The  poor  Bifhop  had  been  de- 
pofed5and  even  excommunicated,  for  doctrinal  er- 
rors, and  for  drawing  fuch  a  picture  of  a  heathen. 
The  magiftrates  of  Antioch,  the  moft  voluptuous 
and  corrupted  city  of  the  Eafl,  wrote  to  the  Em- 
peror, telling  him  that  this  book  had  reformed  the 
ladies  of  their  city,  where  Julian  the  Emperor  and 
his  Sophifts  had  formerly  preached  in  vain,  and 
they  therefore  prayed  that  the  good  Bifhop  might 
not  be  deprived  of  his  mitre. — It  is  ti  ue,  we  read  of 
Hypatia,  daughter  ofTheon,  the  mathematician  at 
Alexandria,  who  was  a  prodigy  of  excellence,  and 
taught  philofophy,  /.  c,  the  art  of  leading  a  good 
and  happy  life,  with  great  applaufe  in  the  fa- 
mous Alexandrian  fchool. — But  fhe  alfo  was  in 
the  times  of  Chriflianity,  and  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Syncellus  and  other  Chriflian  Bi- 
fliops. 


It 
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It  is  undoubtedly  Chrlftiaiiity  that  has  fet  wo- 
man on  her  throne,  makuig  her  in  every  refpe<5t- 
the  equal  of  man,  bound  to  the  fame  'duties,  and 
candidate  for  the  fame  happiiiefs.  Mark  how 
woman  is  defcribed  by  a  Chriftian  poet, 

 Yet  when  I  approach 

Her  lovelinefs,  fo  abfolute  fhe  feems. 
And  in  herfelf  complete,  fo  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  flie  wills  to  do  or  fay 
Seems  wifcjly  virtuoufefly  difcreetejiy  bejl. 

Neither  her  outfide,  form'd  fo  fair,  

So  much  delights  me,  as  ihofe  graceful ^ElSy 
^hofe  thoufand  decencies  that  daily  I'ow 
From  all  her  words  and  a61Ions,  mixM  with  love 
And  fweet  compliance,  which  declare  unfeigned 
Xj7ilo?i  of  tnifidy  or  in  us  both  one  fouL 

 And,  to  confummate  all, 

Greatmfs  of  windy  and  noblenejSy  their  feat  - 
Build  in  her  lovclieft,  and  create  an  aive 
About  hery  as  a  guard  angelic  plac^dP 

iNIlLTOX. 

This  is  really  moral  painting,  without  any  abate- 
ment of  female  charms. 

This  is  the  natural  confequence  of  that  purity 
of  heart,  which  is  fo  much  infifted  on  in  the 
Chriftian  morality.  In  the  inftruclions  of  the  hea- 
then philofophers,  it  -is  either  not  mentioned  at 
all,  or  at  moft,  it  is  recommended  coldly,  as  a 
5  t^ing 
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thing  proper,  and  worthy  of  a  mind  attentive  to 
great  things. — But,  in  Chriflianity,  it  is  infifled 
on  as  an  indifpenfable  duty,  and  enforced  by 
many  arguments  peculiar  to  itfelf. 

It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  the  mod  pro- 
minent fuperftitions  which  have  difhonoured  the 
Chriftian  churches,  have  been  the  exceflive  re- 
finements which  the  enthufiaflic  admiration  of 
heroic  purity  has  allowed  the  holy  trade  to  in- 
troduce  into  the  manufacture  of  our  fpiritual  fet- 
ters. Without  this  enthufiafm,  cold  expediency 
would  not  have  been  able  to  make  the  Monaftic 
vow  fo  general,  nor  have  given  us  fuch  numbers 
of  convents.  Thefe  were  generally  founded 
by  fuch  enthufiafls — the  rulers  indeed  of  the 
church  encouraged  this  to  the  utmofl,  as  the  beft 
levy  for  the  fpiritual  power — but  they  could  not 
enjoin  fuch  foundations.  From  the  fame  fource 
we  mav  derive  the  chief  influence  of  auricular 
confeffion.  When  thefe  were  firmly  eflablifhed, 
and  were  venerated,  almoft  all  the  other  corrup- 
tions of  Chriflianity  followed  of  courfe.  I  may 
almoft  add,  that  though  it  is  here  that  Chriflianity 
has  fuffered  the  mofl  violent  attacks,  it  is  here 
that  the  place  is  mcft  tenable. — Nothing  tends  fo 
much  to  knit  all  the  ties  of  fcciety  as  the  endear- 
ing connections  of  family,  and  whatever  tends  to 
leiTen  our  veneration  for  the  marriage-contraci:, 

\^Takens 
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weakens  them  in  the  mod  efFeclual  manner. 
Purity  of  manners  is  its  moft  efFedual  fupport, 
^nd  pure  thoughts  are  the  only  fources  from 
which  pure  manners  can  flow.  I  readily  grant 
that  in  former  times  this  veneration  for  perfonal 
purity  was  carried  to  an  extravagant  height,  and 
that  feveral  very  ridiculous  fancies  and  cufloms 
arofe  from  this.  Romantic  love  and  chivalry 
are  flrong  inftances  of  the  ftrange  vagaries  of  our 
imagination,  when  carried  along  by  this  enthufi- 
aftic  admiration  of  female  purity ;  and  fo  unna- 
tural  and  forced,  that  they  could  only  be  tempo- 
rary fafliions.  But  I  believe  that,  with  all  their  ridi- 
cule, it  would  be  a  happy  nation  where  this  was 
ihe  general  creed  and  practice.  Nor  can  I  help 
thinking  a  nation  on  its  decline,  when  the  do- 
Bieftic  connections  ceafe  to  be  venerated,  and  the 
illegitimate  offspring  of  a  nabob  or  a  nobleman 
are  received  with  eafe  into  good  company. 

Nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  the  defign  of 
the  Illuminati  was  to  abolifh  Chriftianity— and  we 
now  fee  how  effectual  this  would  be  for  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  fair  fex,  a  purpofe  which  they 
eagerly  wifhed  to  gain,  that  they  might  corrupt 
the  men.  But  if  the  women  would  retain  the  rank 
they  now  hold,  they  will  be  careful  to  preferve 
in  full  force  on  their  minds  this  religion,  fo  con- 
genial to  their  difpofitions,  which  nature  has 
made  affectionate  and  kind. 

And 
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And  with  refpecl  to  the  men,  is  it  not  egre- 
gious  foliy  to  encourage  any  thing  that  can  tend 
to  blaft  our  fweeteft  enjoyments  ?  Shall  we  not 
do  this  moft  effeclualiy  if  we  attempt  to  corrupt 
what  nature  will  always  make  us  confider  as  the 
higheil:  elegance  of  life?  The  divinity  of  the 
Stoics  was,  "  Mens  fana  In  corpore  fanc^'' — but 
it  is  equally  true, 

"  Gratlor  eji  pulchro  vetiiens  e  corpore  virtus,^* 

If  therefore,  inftetid  of  profeffedly  tainting  what 
IS  of  itfelf  beautiful,  we  could-  really  work  it  up 
to 

That  fair  form-,  which,  wove  in  fancy's  loom. 
Floats  in  light  vifions  round  the  poet's  head/' 

and  make  woman  a  pattern  of  perfedion,  we 
Ihould  undoubtedly  add  more  to  the  heartfelt 
happinefs  of  life  than  by  all  the  difcoveries  of  the 
lUuminati.  See  what  was  the  effect  of  Theagenes 
and  Chariclea. 

And  we  ihould  remember  that  with  the  fate  of 
woman  that  of  man  is  indilTolubly  knit.  The 
voice  of  nature  fpoke  through  our  immortal  bard, 
when  he  made  Adam  fay, 

 "  From  thy  ftate 

«  Mine  never  (hall  be  parted,  bills  or  woe." 


Should 
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Should  we  fufFer  the  contagion  to  touch  our 
fair  partner,  all  is  gone,  and  too  late  fliall  we 
fay, 

O  faireft  of  creation  !  laft  and  beft 

Of  all  God's  works,  creature  in  whom  excell*d 

"  Whatever  can  to  fight  or  thought  be  formed, 

**  Holyy  divine^  goody  amiable,  or  fweet ! 

How  art  thou  loft,— -and  now  to  death  devote?—* 

"  And  me  with  ihee  haft  ruinM ;  for  with  thec 

"  Certain  my  refolution  is  to  die,*' 


CHAP.  III. 

The  German  Union. 


When  fuch  a  fermentation  had  been  excited 
in  the  public  mind,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the 
formal  fupprefTion  of  the  Order  of  the  llluminati 
in  Bavaria,  and  in  the  Duchy  of  Wirtemberg, 
by  the  reigning  Princes,  would  bring  all  to  reft 
again.  By  no  means.  The  minds  of  men  were 
predifpofed  for  a  change  by  the  reftlefs  fpirit  of 
fpeculation  in  every  kind  of  enquiry,  and  the 
leaven  had  been  carefully  and  Ikilfully  dilTemi^ 
nated  in  every  quarter  of  the  empire,  and  even 
in  foreign  countries.  Weifhaupt  faid,  on  good 
jrrounds,  that  "  if  the  Order  fhould  be  difco^ 
vered  and  fupprelfed,  he  would  reftore  it  with 
tenfold  energy  in  a  twelvemonth."  Even  in 
thofe  ftates  where  it  was  formally  abolifhed, 
nothing  could  hinder  the  enlifting  new  members, 

an4 
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and  carrying  on  all  the  purpofes  of  the  Order. 
The  Areopagita  might  indeed  be  changed,  and 
the  feat  of  the  diredion  transferred  to  fome  other 
place;  but  the  Minerval  and  his  Mentor  could 
meet  as  formerly,  and  a  ride  of  a  few  miles  into 
another  State,  would  bring  him  to  a  Lodge, 
where  the  young  would  be  amufed,  and  the 
more  advanced  would  be  engaged  in  ferious  mif- 
chief.  Weifliaupt  never  liked  childrens  play. 
He  indulged  Philo  in  it,  becaufe  he  faw  him  taken 
with  fuch  rattles ;  but  his  own  projects  were 
dark  and  folemn,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  him  now 
to  be  freed  from  that  mummery.  He  foon  found 
the  bent  of  the  perfon's  mind  on  whom  he  had 
fet  his  talons,  and  he  fays^  that  no  man  ever 
efcaped  him  whom  he  thought  it  worth  while 
"  to  fecure.'*  He  had  already  fdled  the  Hfts  with 
enough  of  the  young  and  gay,  and  when  the  pre- 
fent  condition  of  the  Order  required  fly  and  ex- 
perienced heads,  he  no  longer  courted  them  by 
play-things.  He  communicated  the  ranks  and  the 
inftruclions  by  a  letter,  without  any  ceremony. 
The  correfpondence  with  Philo  at  the  time  of 
the  breach  with  him  fliows  the  fuperiority  of 
Spartacus.  Philo  is  in  a  rage,  provoked  to  find 
a  pitiful  profefTor  difcontented  with  the  immenfe 
fervices  which  he  had  received  from  a  gentle- 
man of  his  rank,  and  treating  him  with  autho- 
'  T  rity. 
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rit}',  and  with  difmgenuity. — He  tells  Spartacu? 
what  fliil  greater  fervices  he  can  do  the  Order, 
and  that  he  can  alfo  ruin  it  with  a  breath. — But 
in  the  midft  of  this  rage,  he  propofes  a  thoufand 
modes  of  reconcilement.  The  fmalleft  concef- 
f]on  would  make  him  hug  Spaitacus  in  his  arms. 
But  Spartacus  is  deaf  to  all  his  threats,  and  firm, 
as  a  rock.  Though  he  is  confcious  of  his  own 
vile  conduft,  he  abates  not  in  the  fmallefl:  point 
his  abfolute  authority — requires  the  moft  impli-  . 
cit  fubmilllon,  which  he  fays  "  is  due,  not  to 
"  him,  but  to  the  Order,  and  without  which  the 
"  Order  mufl  immediately  go  to  ruin." — He 
does  not  even  deign  to  challenge  Philo  to  do  his 
worft,  but  allows  him  to  go  out  of  the  Order 
without  one  angry  w^ord.  This  fliows  bis  confi- 
dence in  the  energy  of  that  fpiiit  of  refllefs  dif- 
content,  and  that  hankering  after  reform  which 
he  had  fo  fuccefsfully  fpread  abroad. 

This  had  indeed  arifen  to  an  unparalleled 
height,  unexpected  even  by  the  feditious  them-  - 
felves.    This  appeared  in  a  remarkable  manner 
by  the  reception  given  to  the  infamous  .letters  on 
the  confHtution  of  the  PrufTian  States. 

The  general  opinion  was,  that  Mirabeau  waS' 
the  author  of  the  letters  themfelves,  and  it  was* 
perfectly  underftood  by  every  perfon,  that  the' 
tranflation  into  French  was  a  joint  contrivance  - 

.  of 
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of  Mirabeau  and  Nicholal.  I  was  "affured  of 
this  by  the  Britifh  Minifter  at  that.Court.  There 
are  fome  blunders  in  refpe^t  of  names,  which  an 
inhabitant  of  the  country  could  hardly  be  guilty 
of,  but  are  very  confiftent  with  the  felf-conceit 
and  precipitancy  of  this  Frenchman. — There  are 
feveral  inftances  of  the  fame  kind  in  two  pieces^ 
which  are  known  for  certain  to  be  his,  viz.  the 
Chronique  fcandaleufe  and  the  Hijioire  fecrette  de 
la  Cour  de  Berlin,  Thefe  letters  were  in  every 
hand,  and  were  mentioned  in  every  converfa- 
tion,  even  in  the  PrufTian  dominions — and  in 
other  places  of  the  Empire  they  Were  quoted, 
and  praifed,  and  commented  on,  although  fome 
of  their  contents  were  nothing  fliort  of  rebellion. 

Mirabeau  had  a  large  portion  of  that  felf-con- 
ceit which  diftinguifhes  his  countrymen.  He 
thought  himfelf  qualified  jiot  only  for  any  high 
office  in  adminiftration,  but  even  for  managing 
the  whole  affairs  of  the  new  King.  He  therefore 
endeavoured  to  obtain  fome  poft  of  honour.  But 
he  was  difappointed,  and,  in  revenge,  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  make  thofe  in  adminiftra- 
tion the  obje<Si:s  of  public  ridicule  and  reproach. 
His  licentious  and  profligate  manners  were  fuch 
as  excluded  him  from  the  fociety  of  the  people  of 
'the  firft  claffes,  whom  it  behoved  to  pay  fome  at- 
tention  to  perfonal  dignity.  His  opinions  were  in 
the  higheft  degree  corrupted,  and  he  openly  pro- 
T  2  feffed 
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fefTed  Atheifm.    This  made  him  peculiarly  ob- 
noxious to  the  Kino-  who  was  determined  to  cor- 
re(5l  the  diflurbanccs  and  dilquiets  which  had 
arifen  in  the  Prufliaiv  ftates  from  the  indiiFerence 
of  his  prcdeceffor  in-  thofe  matters.  Mirabeau 
therefore  attached  himfelf  to  a  junto  of  writers 
and  fcribblers,  who  had  united  in  order  to  difle- 
minate  licentious  principles,  both  in  refpe6l  of 
religion  and  of  government.    His  wit  and  fancy 
were  great,  and  he  had  not  perhaps  his  equal  for 
eloquent  and  biting  fatire.    He  was  therefore  ca- 
refTed  by  thofe  writers  as  a  mofl  valuable  acqui- 
fition  to  their  Society.  He  took  all  this  deference 
as  his  juft  due;  and  was  fo  confident  in  his  powers, 
and  fo  foolifh,  as  to  advife,  and  even  to  admonifh, 
the  King.    Highly  obnoxious  by  fuch  conduct, 
he  was  excluded  from  any  chance  of  prefer- 
ment, and  was  exceedingly  out  of  humour.  In 
this  Rate  of  mind  he  was  in  a  fit  frame  for  Illu- 
mination,   Spartacus  had  been  eyeing  him  for 
fome  time,  and  at  laft  communicated  this  ho- 
nour to  him  through  the  intermedium  o-f  Mau- 
villon,  another  Frenchman,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
in  the  fervice  of  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick.  This 
perfon  had  been  m.ofl  aclive  during  the  formal 
exiftence  of  the  Order,  and  had  contributed  much 
to  its  reception  in  the  Protefiant  fiates — he  re- 
mained long  concealed.    Indeed  his  llluminatioa 
was  not  known  till  the  invafion  of  Holland 

by 
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by  the  French.  Mauvillon  then  flepped  forth, 
avowed  his  principles,  and  recommended  the  ex- 
ample of  the  French  to  the  Germans.  This  en- 
couragement brought  even  Phiio  again  on  the 
ftage5notwithflandirig  his  refentment  againflSpar- 
tacus,  and  his  folemn  declaration  of  having  ab- 
jured all  fuch  focieties. — Thefe,  and  a  thoufand 
fuch  fads,  fhow  that  the  feeds  of  licentious  Cofmo- 
politifm  had  taken  deep  root,  and  that  cutting 
down  tbe  crop  had  by  no  means  deftroyed  the 
baneful  plant. — But  this  is  not  all — a  new  method 
of  cultivation  had  been  invented,  and  imrnxdiately 
adopted,  and  it  was  now  growing  over  all  Europe  ^ 
in  another  form. 

I  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  general 
perverfion  of  the  public  mind  which  co-ope- 
rated with  the  fchifms  of  Free  Mafonry  in  pro- 
curing a  liflening  ear  to  Spartacus  and  his  alTo- 
ciates.  It  will  not  be  doubted  but  that  the 
machinations  of  the  Illuminati  increafed  this, 
even  among  thofe  who  did  not  enter  into  the 
Order.  It  was  eafier  to  diminifh  the  refpecl  for 
civil  edablifhments  in  Germany  than  in  almoft 
any  other  country.  The  frivolity  of  the  ranks 
andcourt-ofHcesin  the  dilterent  confederated  petty 
flates  made  it  impoiTible  to  combine  dignity  with 
the  habits  of  a  fcanty  income.  -  It  was  Itill  eafier 
to  expofe  to  ridicule  and  reproach  thoie  number- 
?.efs  abufes  which  the  ioUy  and  the  vi^es  of  men 

T  3  had 
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had  Introduced  into  religion.  The  influence  on  the 
public  mind  which  naturally  attaches  to  the  vene- 
rable office  of  a  moral  inftruQor,  was  prodigioufly 
diminifhed  by  the  continual  diiputes  of  the  Catho- 
lics and  Protefiiants,  which  were  carried  on  with 
great  heat  in  every  little  principality.  The  free- 
dom of  enquiry,  which  was  fupported  by  the  flate 
In  Proteftant  Germany,  was  terribly  abufed,  (for 
what  will  the  folly  of  man  not  abufe?)  and  degene- 
rated into  a  wanton  licentioufnefs  of  thought,  and 
a  rage  for  fpeculation  and  fcepticifm  on  every  fub- 
jed  whatever.  The  ftruggle,  which  was:  originally 
between  the  CathoHcs  and  the  Proteftants,  had 
changed,  during  the  gradual  progrefs  of  luxury 
and  immorality,  into  a  conteft  between  reafon  and 
fuperftition.  And  in  this  contefl  the  denomi- 
nation of  fuperftition  had  been  gradually  extended 
to  every  dodrine  which  profefled  to  be  of  divine 
revelation,  and  reafon  was  declared  to  be,  for  cer- 
tain, the  only  way  in  which  the  Deity  can  inform 
the  human  mind. 

Some  refpedable  Catholics  had  publifhed  works 
filled  with  liberal  fentiments.  Thefe  were  repre- 
fented  as  villanous  machinations  to  inveigle  Pro^ 
teftants.  On  the  other  hand,  fome  Proteftant 
divines  had  propofed  to  imitate  this  liberality  by 
making  conceffions  which  might  enable  a  good 
Catholic  to  live  more  at  eafe  among  the  Pro- 
teftants, and  might  even  ai:celerate  an  union  of 

faiths; 
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faiths.  This  was  hooted  beyond  meafure,  as  Je- 
fuitical,  and  big  with  danger.  While  the  i^cepti- 
cal  junto,  headed  by  the  editors  of  the  Deutfche 
B ib iioth ek  diXidi  the  Berlin  Monatfchriff^  were  re^ 
commending  every  performance  that  was  hoftile 
to  the  eflabliflied  faith,  of  the  country,  Leucht- 
fenring  was  equally  bufy,  finding  Jefuits  in  every 
corner,  and  went  about  with  all  the  inquietude  of 
a  madman,  picking  up  anecdotes.  Zimmerman, 
the  refpectable  phyfician  of  Frederick  King  of 
PrufTia,  gives  a  diverting  account  of  a  vifit  which 
he  had  from  Leuchtfenring  at  Hanover,  all  tremb- 
ling with  fears  of  Jefuits,  and  wifhing  to  perfuade 

'  him  that  his  life  was  in  danger  from  them.  Ni- 
cholai  was  now  on  the  hunt,  and ,  during  this 
crufade  Philo  laid  hands  on  him,  being  introduced 
to  his  acquaintance  by  Leuchtfenring,  who  was, 
by^  this  time,  cured  of  his  zeal  for  Proteflantifm, 
and  had  become  a  difciple  of  llluminatifm.  Philo 

'  had  gained  his  good  opinion  by  the  violent  attack 
which  he  had  pubhfhed  on  the  Jefuits  and  Rofy- 
crucians  by  the  orders  of  Spartacus. — He  had 
not  far  to  go  in  gaining  over  Nicholai,  who  was  - 
at  this  tim.e  making  a  tour  through  the  Lodges, 
The  fparks  of  Illumination  which  he  perceived 
in  many  of  them  pleafed  him  exceedingly,  and  he. 
very  cheerfully  "received  the  precious  fecret  from 
Philo. 

T  4  Thi$ 
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This  acqiiifition  to  the  Order  was  made  in 
Januar)^  1782.  Spartacus  was  delighted  with  it, 
confidered  Nicholai  as  a  mofl  excellent  champion, 
and  gave  him  the  name  of  Luda?i^  the  great  fcof. 
fer  at  all  religion,  as  aptly  exprefling  his  characler. 

Nicholai,  on  his  return  to  Berlin,  publifhed 
many  volumes  of  his  difcoveries.  One  would 
imagine  that  not  a  Jefuit  had  efcaped  him.  He 
mentions  many  flrange  fchifmatics,  both  in  reli- 
gion and  in  Mafonry — But  he  never  once  men- 
tions an  Hhirninatt^.s.  —When  thev  were  firft 
checked,  and  before  the  difcovery  of  the  fecret 
correfpondence,  he  defended  them,  and  ftrongly 
reprobated  the  proceedings  of  the  Eledcr  of  Ba- 
varia, calling  it  vile  perfecut'on. — Nay,  after  the 
difcovery  of  the  letters  found  in  Zwack^s  houfe, 
he  perfifted  in  his  defence,  vindicated  the  polTef- 
fion  of  the  abominable  receipts,  and  highly  ex- 
tolled the  character  of  Weifhaupt.—  But  when  the 
difcovery  of  papers  in  the  houfe  of  Batz  informed 
the  public  that  he  himJeli  Lad  long  been  an  Illu" 
mtnatiis^  he  was  iadly  put  to  it  to  reconcile  his  dcr 
fence  with  any  pretenuons  to  religion  *. — Wei- 

fhaupt 

*  He  impudently  pretended  that  the  papers  containing 
the  fyilem  and  do6^r:ces  of  Iliumanitifm,  came  to  him  at 
BerHn,  from  an  unknown  hand.  But  no  one  beh'eved  him 
— it  was  inconfiftent  with  what  is  faid  of  him  in  the  fecret 
porrefpondence.    He  had  faid  the  fame  thmg  concerning 

the 
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fiiaiipt  faved  him  from  difgrace,  as  he  thought,  by 
his  publication  of  thefyftem  of  Illuminatifm — Ni- 
cholai  then  boldly  faid  that  he  knew  no  more  of 
the  Order  than  was  contained  in  that  book,  that 
is,  only  the  two  firfl:  degrees. 

But  before  this,  Nicholai  had  made  to  himfelf 
a  mofl  formidable  enem.y.  The  hiftory  of  this 
confefl  is  curious  in  itielf,  and  gives  us  a  very 
inftruftive  pidure  of  the  machinations  of  that  con- 
juration des  philofcphes^  or  gang  of  fcribblers  who 
Vere  leagued  againfl  the  peace  of  the  world.  The 
reader  will  therefore  find  it  to  our  purpofe.  On  the 
authority  of  a  lady  in  Courland,  a  Countefs  von 
der  Recke,  Nicholai  had  accufed  Dr.  Stark  of 
Darmfladt  (who  made  fuch  a  figure  in  Free  Ma- 
fonry)  of  Jefuitifm,  and  qf  having  even  fubmitted 
to  the  tonfiwe.  Stark  was  a  mofl  refllefs  fpirit — 
had  gone  through  every  my  fiery  in  Germany, 
Illuminatifm  excepted,  and  had  ferreted  out 
many  of  Nicholai's  hidden  tranfadions.  He  was 
alfo  an  unwearied  book-m.aker,and  dealt  out  thefe 
difcoveries  by  degrees,  keeping  the  eye  of  the  pub* 


the  French  tranflation  of  the  Letters  on  the  Conftitutlon  of 
the  PrufTian  States.  Fifty  copies  were  found  in  his  ware- 
houfe.  Ke  faid  that  they  had  been  fent  from  Strafburg,  and 
that  he  had  never  ibid  one  of  them. — Suppofmg  both  thefe 
affertions  to  be  true,  it  appears  that  Nicholai  was  confidcred 
a  vei  V-  proper  baud  for  difperfmg  fuch  poifon. 

lie 
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lie  continually  upon  Nicholai,  He  had  fufpect- 
ed  his  Illumination  for  fome  time  paft,  and  when 
the  fecret  came  out,  by  Spartacus's  letter,  -^vhere 
he  boafls  of  his  acquifition,  calling  Nicholai  a 
moft  fturdy  combatant,  and  faying  that  he  was 
conientiJfiraiLs^  Stark  left  no  ftone unturned  till  he 
difcovered  that  Nicholai  had  been  initiated  in  all 
the  horrid  and  mod  profligate  myfteries  of  Illumi- 
natifm,  and  that  Spartacus  had  at  the  very  firft 
entrufted  him  with  his  mofl  darling  fecrets,  and 
advifed  with  him  on  many  occafions 

This 

*  Of  this  we  have  complete  proof  in  the  private  cor- 
refpondcncc.  Philo,  fpeaking  m  one  of  his  letters  of  thc 
gradual  chang-e  which  was  to  be  produced  in  the  minds  of 
their  pupils  froin  ChriAianity  to  Deifm,  fays^  "  Nicholai 
**  informs  me,  that  even  the  pious  ZoHikofer  has  now  been 
**  convmced  that  it  would  be  proper  to  fet  up  a  deillical 
"  church  in  Berlin."  It  is  in  vain  that  Nicholai  favs  that 
his  knov.  ledge  of  the  Order  w  as  only  of  what  Weilhaupt  had 
publilhed;  for  Phllo  fays  that  that  corrected  fyllem  had  not 
been  introduced  into  it  when  he  quitted  it  in  1784.  But 
Nicholai  deferres  no  credit — he  is  one  of  the  moft  fcandalous 
examples  of  the  opei-ation  of  the  principles  of  Weilhaupt.  He 
procured  admiflion  into  the  l*odges  of  Free  Mafons  and 
Rofycrucians,  merely  to  acl  the  difhonourable  part  of  a  fpy, 
arid  he  betrayed  their  fecrets  as  far  as  he  could.  In  the  apv- 
pendix  to  the -7th  volume  of  his  journey,  he  declaims  againflL 
the  Templar  Mafons,  Rofycrucians,  and  Jefuits,  for  therr 
blind  fubmiJuon  to  unknov.Ti  fuperiors,  for  their  fuperilitions,. 
their  priefthoods,  and  their  bafe  principles — and  yet  had  been 
Hve  years  in  2  fociety  in  which  al!  thtic  were  carried  to  the 

great  cll 
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This  complete  biafting  of  his  moral  characler 
could  not  be  patiently  borne,  and  Nicholai  Avas  in 
his  turn  the  bitter  enemy  of  Stark,  and,  in  the 
paroxyfms  of  his  anger,  publiflied  ever}^  idle  tale, 
although  he  was  often  obliged  to  contradict  them 
in  the  next  Review.  In  the  courfe  of  this  attack 
and  defence.  Dr.  Stark  difcovered  the  revival  of 
(he  llluminati,  or  at  leafi:  a  fociety  which  carried 
on  the  fame  great  work  in  a  fomewhat  different 
way. 

Dr.  Stark  had  written  a  defgnce  againft  one  of 
Nicholai's  accufations,  and  wifhed  to  have  it 
printed  at  Leipzig.  He  therefore  fent  the  manu- 
fcript  to  a  friend,  who  rcfided  there.  This  friend 
immediately  propofed  it  to  a  mofl  improper  per- 
Ibn,  Mr.  Pott,  who  had  written  an  anonymous 
commentary  on  the  King  of  Pruflla's  edicl  for 
the  uniformity  of  religious  worfhip  in  his  doma- 
nions.  This  is  one,  of  the  mofl  fhamclefs  attacks 
on  the  eftablifhed  faith  of  the  nation,  and  the 
authority  and  condudl  of  the  Prince,  that  can  be 
imagined.    Stark's  friend  was  ignorant  of  this. 


greatefl  height.  Ke  remains  true  to  the  liluminati  alone,  be- 
caufe  they  had  the  fame  o'  jetl  in  view  with  himfclf  and  hia 
atl?€iftical  aflbclates,  Hi^;  defence  of  Proteftantilm  i:  all  a 
cheat ;  and  perhaps  lie  may  be  conudercd  as  an  enemy  equally 
formidable  with  WeiHiaupt  himfelf.  This  is  the  reafon  why 
Ji£  occupies  fo  many  of  thefe  pages. 

and 
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?jid  fpoke  to  Pott,  as  the  partner  of  the  great 
pubiifher  Walther.  They,  without  hefitation, 
undertook  the  publifning ;  but  when  fix  weeks 
had  palfed  over,  Stark's  friend  found  that  it  was 
not  begun.  Some  exceptionable  paffagcs,  which 
treated  with  difrefpefl  the  religion  of  Reafon.  were 
given  as  the  caufe  of  delay  ;  and  he  was  told  that 
the  author  had  been  written  to  about  them,  but 
had  not  vet  returned  an  anfwer.  This  was  after- 
wards  found  to  be  falfe.  Then  a  paflage  in  the 
preface  was  objecled  to,  as  treating  roughly  a 
Lady  in  Courland,  which  Walther  could  not  print, 
becaufe  he  had  conneclions  with  that  court.  The 
author  mufl  be  entreated  to  change  his  expref- 
fions.  After  another  delay,  paper  was  wanting,' 
The  MS.  was  withdrawn.  Walther  now  faid  that 
he  would  print  it  immediately,  and  again  got  it 
into  his  hands,  promifmg  to  fend  the  flieets  as  they 
came  from  the  prefs.  Thefe  not  appearing  for  a 
long  time,  the  agent  made  enquiry,  and  found  that 
it  was  fent  to  Michaelis  at  Halle,  to  be  printed 
there.  The  agent  immediately  went  thither,  and 
found  that  it  was  printmg  with  great  alterations, 
another  title,  and  a  guide  or  key,  in  which  the 
work  was  perverted  and  turned  into  ridicule  by  a 
Dr.  Bahrdt,  who  refided  in  that  neighbourhood. 
An  adion  of  recovery  and  damages  was  imme- 
diately commenced  at  Leipzig,  and  after  much 
xrontefh  an  interdidt  was  put  on  Michaelis's  edi- 
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tion,  and  a  proper  edition  was  ordered  imme- 
diately from  Walther,  with  fecurity  that  it  fhould 
appear  before  Bahrdt's  key.  Yet  when  it  was 
produced  at  the  next  fair,  the  bookfeHers  had 
been  already  fupplied  with  the  fpurious  edhion  j 
and  as  this  was  accompanied  by  the  kev,  it  was 
much  more  faleable  ware,  and  completely  fup- 
planted  the  other. 

This  is  furely  a  ftron^  inftance  of  the  machina- 
tions by  whicli  the  Illuininati  have  attempted  to 
dcflroy  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs,  and  the  power 
they  have  to  dilcourage  or  fupprefs  any  thing  that 
is  not  agreeable  to  the  tafte  of  the  hterary  junto. 
It  was  in  the  com  'e  of  this  tranfaclion  that  Dr. 
Stark's  agent  found  people  talking  in  the  coffee- 
houfes  of  JLeipzig  and  Halle  of  the  advantages  of 
public  libraries,  and  of  libraries  by  fubicription, 
in  every  town,  where  perfons  could,  at  a  fmall  ex- 
pence,  fee  what  was  pafling  in  the  learned  world. 
As  he  could  not  bjl  acquidce  in  thefe  points, 
they  who  held  this  language  began  to  talk  of  a 
general  AfTociation,  which  Ihould  adil:  in  concert 
over  all  Germany,  and  make  a  full  communica- 
tion of  its  numerous  literary  produclions  by 
forming  focieties  for  reading  and  inftruclion, 
which  fliould  be  regularly  fupplied  with  every 
publicadon.  Flymg  fheets  and  pamphlets  were 
afterwards  put  into  his  hands,  Hating  the  great 
ufe  of  fuch  an  Aiiociation,  and  the  effect  which  it 

would 
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would  fpeedily  produce  by  enlightening  the  na- 
tion. By  and  by  he  learned  that  fuch  an  Affocia- 
tion  did  really  exift,  and  that  it  was  called  the 
<jErman  union,  for  rooting  out  Super- 
stition AND  Prejudices,  and  advancing 
true  Christianity.  On  enquiry,  however^ 
he  found  that  this  was  to  be  a  Secret  Society,  be- 
caufe  it  had  to  combat  prejudices  which  were  fup- 
ported  by  the  great  of  this  world,  and  becaufe 
its  aim  was  to  promote  that  general  information 
i^^hich  priefts  and  defpots  dreaded  above  all  things. 
This  AlTociation  was  acceflible  only  through  the 
reading  focieties,  and  oaths  of  fecrecy  and  fidelity 
were  required.  In  fliort,  it  appeared  to  be  the 
old  fcng  of  the  Illuminati. 

This  difcovery  was  immediately  announced  to 
the  public,  in  an  anonymous  publication  in  de- 
fence of  Dr.  Stark.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  his  own 
performance.  It  difclofes  a  fcene  of  complicated 
villany  and  folly,  in  which  the  Lady  in  Courland 
makes  a  very  flrar.ge  figure.  She  appears  to  be  a 
wild  fanatic,  deeply  engaged  in  magic  and  ghoft- 
raifmg,  and  leagued  with  Nicholai,  Gedicke,  and 
Biefler,  againft  Dr.  Stark.  He  is  very  completely 
cleared  of  the  facts  alleged  againfl:  him ;  and  his 
three  male  opponents  appear  void  of  all  prin- 
ciple and  enciiiies  of  all  religion.  Stark  however 
would,  in  Britain,  be  a  very  fmgular  charafter, 
confidered  as  a  clergyman.   The  frivolous  fecrets 

of 
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of  Mafonry  have  either  engrofled  his  whole  mind^ 
or  he  has  laboured  in  them  as  a  lucrative  tra3e^ 
by  which  he  took  advantage  of  the  folly  of  others; 
The  conteft  between  Stark  and  the  Triumvirate 
at  Berlin  engaged  the  public  attention  much  more 
than  we  (hoiild  imagine  that  a  thing  of  fo  private 
a  nature  would  do.  But  the  characters  wfere  very 
notorious  ;  and  it  turned  .the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic to  thofe  clandefline  attacks  which  were  made 
in  every  quarter  on  the  civil  and  religious  eftablifh- 
ments.  It  was  obvious  to  every  perfon,  that  thefe 
reading  focieties  had  all  on  a  fudden  become  very 
numerous ;  and  the  charadlers  of  thofe  who  pa= 
tronifed  them  only  increafed  the  fufpicions  which 
were  now  raifed. 

The  firft  work  that  fpeaks  exprefsly  of  the 
'  German  Union,  is  a  very  fcnfible  performance 
*^  0}i  the  Right  of  Princes  to  direct  the  Religion  of 
their  Subjeds**  The  next  is  a  curious  work, 
a  fort  of  narrative  Dialogue  cn  the  Charaders  of 
Nichola;^  Gedicke,  and  Biefter.  It  is  chiefly  oc- 
cupied vi'ith  the  conteft  with  Dr.  Stark,  but  in  the 
fth-  part,  it  treats  particularly  of  the  German 
tJnion. 

About  the  fame  time  appeared  fome  farther 
account,  in  a  book  called  Archi^-jcs  cf  Fanat;cif??i 
and  lllwmnatifiu  But  all  thefe  accounts  are  very 
vague  and  unfacisfactory.  The  fulleft  account  is  to 
be  had  in  a  work  publifhed  at  Leipzig  by  Gofchen 
15  the 
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the  bookfeller.  It  is  entitledp  "  More  Notes  than 
*^  Tcxt^  or  the  German  Union  of  XXH,  a  new  Se- 
cj'et  Society  for  the  Good  of  Mankind^^  Leip- 
zigy  1789.  The  pubihher  fays  that  it  was  feM 
him  by  an  unknown  hand,  and  that  he  pubhfhed 
it  with  all  fpeed,  on  account  of  the  many  mif- 
chiefs  which  this  Society,  (of  which  he  had  be- 
fore heard  fever al  reports, )  might  do  to  the 
world,  and  to  the  trade,  if  allowed-  to  go  on 
working  in  fecret.  From  this  work,  therefore, 
w^e  may  form  a  notion  of  this  redoubtable  Socie- 
ty, and  judge  how  far  it  is  pradicable  to  pre- 
vent fuch  fecret  machinations  againft  the  peace 
and  happinefs  of  mankind. 

There  is  another  work,  "  Further  Information 
concerning  the  German  Union,  (Nahere  Beleuch- 
"  tung  der  Deutfcbe  Union,)  alfo Jhowing  how^ 
for  a  moderate  price,  one  may  become  a  Scotch 
Free  Mafon*'^  Frankfort  and  LeipZrig,  1789. 
The  author  fays  that  he  had  all  the  papers  in  his 
hands  ;  whereas  the  author  of  More  Notes  than 
jT ?xt  acknowledges  the  want  of  fome.    But  very 
little  additional  light  is  thrown  on  the  fubjed:  by 
this  work,  and  the  firfl  is  ftill  the  mofl  inftruftive, 
and  will  chiefly  be  followed  in  the  account  which 
is  now  to  be  laid  before  the  reader. 

The  book  More  Notes  than  Text  contains  plans^ 
and  letters,  which  the  Twenty-two  United  Breth- 
ren have  allowed  to  be  given  out,  and  of  which 

the 
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the  greatefl  part  were  printed,  but  were  entrufted 
only  to  aflured  members. 

N°I.  is  the  fir  ft  plan,  printed  on  a  fmgle 
quarto  page,  and  is  addrefTed,  To  all  the  Friends 
of  Reajon,  of  Truth^  and  of  Virtue.  It  is  pretty 
well  written,  and  ftates,  among  other  things, 
that  becaufe  a  great  number  of  perfons  are 
"  labouring,  with  united  eiFort,  to  bring  R  eafon 
"  under  the  yoke,  and  to  prevent  all  inftruclion, 

it  is  therefore  jieceflary  that  there  be  a  com- 
"  bination  which  fhall  work  in  oppofition  to 

them,  fo  that  mankind  may  not  fmk  anew 
"  into  irrecoverable  barbarifm,  when  Reafon  and 

Virtue  fhall  have  been  completely  fubdued, 

overpowered  by  the  reftraints  which  are  put 

on  our  opinions."  "  For  this  noble  purpofe 

*^  a  company  of  twenty-two  perfons,  public  in- 

ftruclors,  and  men  in  private  ftations,  have 
'  united  themfelves,  according  to  a  plan  which 
'  they  have  had  under  confideration  for  more 

than  a  year  and  a  half,  and  which,  in  their 
'  opinion,  contains  a  method  that  is  fair  and 

irrefiftible  by  any  human  power,  for  promos 

*  ing  the  enhghtening  and  forming  of  mankind, 
'  and  that  will  gradually  remove  all  the  ob- 

*  ftacles  which  fuperftition  fupported  by  force 
'  has  hitherto  put  in  the  way." 

This  addrefs  is  intended  for  an  enlifting  adver- 
jtif^ment,  and,  after  a  few  infignificant  remarks 

u  on 
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on  the  Airociation,  a  rix-dahler  is  required  along 
with  the  fubfcription  of  acquiefcence  in  the  plan, 
as  a  Gompenfation  for  the  expences  attending  this 
mode  of  intimation  and  confent. 

Whoever  pays  the  rix-dahler,  and  declares  his 
wifli  to  join  the  Aflbciation,  receives  in  a  few 
days,  N*»II.  which  is  a  form  of  the  Oath  of 
fecrecy,  alio  printed  on  a  fmgle  4to  page.  Hav- 
ing fabfcribed  this,  and  given  a  full  defignation 
of  himfelf,  he  returns  it  agreeably  to  a  certain 
addrefs  ;  and  foon  after,  he  gets  N^'  III.  printed 
on  a  4to  fheet.  This  number  contains  what  is 
called  the  Second  Plan,  to  which  all  the  fubfe- 
quent  plans  and  circular  letters  refer.  A  copy 
therefore  of  this  will  give  us  a  pretty  full  and 
juft  notion  of  the  Order,  and  its  mode  of  opera- 
tion.   It  is  intitled. 

The  Plan  of  the  Twenty-Two^ 

and  begins  with  this  declaration  :  "  We  have 
united,  in  order  to  accomplifh  the  aim  of  the 
exalted  Founder  of  Chriftianity,  viz.  the  en- 
lightening  of  mankind,  and  the  dethronement 
of  fuperflition  and  fanaticifm,  by  means  of  a 

"  fecret  fraternization  of  all  who  love  the  work 

^«  of  God. 


Our 
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"  Our  firfl  exertion,  which  has  already  been 
"  very  extenfive,  confifts  in  this,  that,  by  means 
of  confidential  perfons,  we  allow  ourfelves  to, 
"  be  announced  every  where  as  a  Society  unit- 
ed  for  the  above-mentioned  purpofe ;  and  we 
"  invite  and  admit  into  brotherhood  \yith  our- 
"  felves  every  perfon  who  has  a  fenfe  of  the  im- 
"  portance  of  this  matter,  and  wiflies  to  apply 
"  to  us  and  fee  our  plans. 

We  labour  firfl:  of  all  to  draw  into  our  Af- 
fociation  all  good  and  learned  writers.  This 
we  imagine  will  be  the  eafier  obtained,  as  they 
muft  derive  an  evident  advantage  from  it. 
Next  to  fuch  men,  we  feek  to  gain  the  maf- 
ters  and  fecretaries  of  the  Poft-offices,  in  or- 
"  der  to  facilitate  our  correfpondence. 

Befides  thefe,  we  receive  perfons  of  every 
"  condition  and  ftation,  excepting  princes  and 
"  their  minifters.  Their  favourites,  however, 
"  may  be  admitted,  and  may  be  ufeful  by  their 
"  influence  in  behalf  of  Truth  and  Virtue. 

"  When  any  perfon  writes  to  us,  we  fend  him 
"  an  oath,  by  which  he  muft  abjure  all  treachery 
"-or  difcovery  of  the  AflTociation,  till  circum- 
"  ftances  fhall  make  it  proper  for  us  to  come 
"  forward  and  ftiow  ourfelves  to  the  world. 
"  When  he  fubfcribes  the  oath,  he  receives  the 
"  plan,  and  if  he  finds  this  to  be  what  fatisfies 
"  his  mind  as  a  thing  good  and  honourable,  he 
u  2  "  becomes 
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"  becomes  our  friend  only  in  fo  far  as  he  en- 
deavcurs  to  gain  over  his  friends  and  ac- 
«  quaintances.  Thus  we  learn  who  are  really 
"  our  zealous  friends,  and  our  numbers  in- 
"  creafe  in  a  double  proportion. 

"  This  procedure  is  to  continue  till  Pron- 
dence  fhall  fo  far  blefs  our  endeavours,  that 
^-  we  acquire  an  aclive  Brother  and  coadjutor  iii 
*^  everv  place  of  note,  where  there  is  any  lite- 
"  rarv^  profelTicn ;  and  for  this  purpofe  we  have 
a  fecretary  and  proper  office  in  the  centre  of 
the  Afibciation,  where  every  thing  is  expe- 
"  dited,  and  all  reports  received.    When  this 
happy  epoch,arrives,  we  begin  our  fecond 
"  operation."    That  is  to  fay, 

"  We  intimate  to  all  the  Brotherhood  in  every 
quarter,  on  a  certain  day,  that  the  German 
^-  Union  bus  jicu;  acquired  a  confjience,  and  we 
"  now  divide  the  fraternifed  part  of  the  nation 
"'into  ten  or  twelve  Prcvwces  or  Biocefes,  each 
"  direcled  by  its  Biocefan  at  his  office  ;  and  thefe 
are  fo  arranged  in  due  fubordination,  that  all 
"  bufmel's  comes  into  the  Union-house  as  into 
*•  the  centre  of  the  whole. 

«  Aoreeably  to  this  manner  of  proceeding 
there^'are  two  clalTes  of  the  Brotherhood,  the 
OnllnaryTiXi^  the  Managing  Brethren.^  The 
"  latter  alone  know  the  aim  of  the  AlTociation, 
«  and  all  the  means  for  attaining  it  j  and  they 
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•  alone  conftitute  the  Union,  the  name,  and 
the  connexion  of  which  is  not  intended  to  be 
at  all  confpicuous  in  the  world. 
"  To  this  end  the  bufinefs  takes  a  new  exter- 
nal form.  The  Brethren,  to  wit,  fpeak  not 
of  the  Union  in  the  places  where  they  rcfide, 
nor  of  a  Society,  nor  of  enlightening  the 
people ;  but  they  aflemble,  and  acl  together 
in  every  quarter,  merely  as  a  Literary  So- 
ciETY,  bring  into  it  all  the  lovers  of  reading 
and  of  ufeful  knowledge  and  fuch  in  fa6l  are 
the  Ordina-ry  Brethren^  who  only  know  that 
an  Aflbciation  exifts  in  their  place  of  refi- 
dence  for  the  encouragement  of  literary  men, 
but  by  no  means  that  it  has  any  connexion 
with  any  other  fimilar  Society,  and  that  they 
all  conftitute  one  whole.  But  thefe  Societies 
will  naturally  point  out  to  the  intelligent 
Brethren  fuch  perfons  as  are  proper  to  be  fe- 
le6led  for  carrying  forward  the  great  work.  For 
perfons  of  a  ferious  turn  of  mind  are  not  mere 
loungers  in  fuch  company,  but  fliow  in  their 
converfation  the  interefl:  they  take  in  real  in- 
ftruftion.  And  the  cad  of  their  readmg,  which 
muft  not  be  checked  in  the  beginning  in  the 
fmalleft  degree,  although  it  may  be  gradually 
direded  to  proper  fubjeds  of  information,  will 
point  out  in  the  mofl  unequivocal  manner  their 
peculiar  ways  of  thinking  on  the  important  fub- 

u  3  jea^ 
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je(^s  connected  with  our  great  objecl.  Here, 
therefore,  the  active  Brethren  will  obferve  in 
"  fecret,  and  will  felect  thofe  whom  they  think 
"  valuable  acquifitions  to  the  facred  Union. 
"  They  will  invite  fuch  perfons  to  unite  with 
"  themfelves  in  their  endeavours  to  enlighten  the 
"  refl  of  mankind,  by  calling  their  attention  to 
profitable  fubjects  of  reading,  and  to  proper 
"  books.    Reading  Societies,  therefore,  are  to 
be  formed  in  every  quarter,  and  to  be  furnifti- 
ed  with  proper  books.    In  this  provifion  at- 
"  tention  muft  be  paid  to  two  things.    The  tafte 
"  of  the  public  muft  be  complied  with,  that  the 
"  Society  may  have  any  effect  at  all  in  bringing 
men  together  who  are  born  for  fomewhat  more 
than  juft  to  look  about  them.    But  the  gene- 
"  ral  tafle  may,  and  muft  alfo  be  carefully  and 
fkilfully  directed  to  fubjeds  that  will  enlarge 
the  ccmprehenfion,  will  fortify  the  heart,  and, 
"  by  habituating  the  mind  to  novelty,  and  to 
"  fuccefsful  difcovery,  both  in  phyfics  and  in  mo- 
"  rals,  will  hinder  the  timid  from  being  ftartled 
at  doctrines  and  maxims  which  are  frngu- 
"  iar,  or  perhaps  oppofite  to  thofe  which  are 
<^  current  in  ordinary  fociet3\  Commonly  a  man 
fpeaks  as  if  he  thought  he  w^as  uttering  his 
"  own  fentiments,  while  he  is  only  echoing  the 
"  general  found.    Our  minds  are  dreffed  in  a 
prevailing  falliion  as  much  as  .our  bodies,  and 

with 
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with  ftufF  as  little  congenial  to  fentiment,  as 
"  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth  is  to  the  human  Ikin. 
So  carelefs  and  indolent  are  men,  even  in 
what  they  call  feriows  converfation.    Till  re- 
*^  fledion  becomes  a  habit,  what  is  really  a 
thought  ftartles,  however  fimple,  and,  if  really 
uncommon,  it  aftonifhes  and  confounds.  No- 
"  thing,  therefore,  can  fo  powerfully  tend  to  the 
"  improvement  of  the  human  charadler,  as  w^ell^ 
"  managed  Reading  Societies. 

"  When  thefe  have  been  eflabliflied  in  difFer- 
"  cnt  places,  w^e  muft  endeavour  to  accomplifli 
the  following  intermediate  plans  :  i .  To  intro^ 
duce  a  general  literary  Gazette  or  Review, 
which,  by  uniting  all  the  learned  Brethren, 
"  and  combining  with  judgment  and  addrefs  all 
"  their  talents,  and  fleadily  proceeding  accorc* 
ing  to  a  diftincl  and  precife  plan,  may  in 
time  fupplant  every  other  Gazette,  a  thing 
which  its  intrinfic  merit  and  comprehenfive 
plan  will  eafily  accompliili.    2.  To  fcled  a  fe- 
cretary  for  our  Society,  who  fliall  have  it  in 
"  charge  to  commiflion  the  books  which  they 
"  lliall  felecl  in  conformity  to  the  great  aim  of 
"  the  Ailociation,  and  who  (hall  undertake  to, 
commiiTion  all  other  books  for  the  curious  iii^ 
"  his  neighbourhood.    If  there  be  a  bookfeller. 
in  the  place,  who  can  be  gained  over  anj. 

u  4  iWQi'a 
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fworn  into  the  Society,  it  will  be  proper  to 
"  choofe  him  for  this  oflice,  fmce,  as  will  be 
made  more  plain  afterwards,  the  trade  will 
"  gradually  come  into  the  plan,  and  f^U  into  the 
"  hands  of  the  Union. 

And  now,  every  eye  can  perceive  the  pro- 
greiTive  moral  influence  which  the  Union  will 
"  acquire  on  the  nation.    Let  us  only  conceive, 
"  \vhat  fuperflition  will  lofe,  and  what  inftruc- 
tion  mull  gain  by  this;  when,  i.  In  every 
Reading  Society  the  books  are  feled:ed  by  our 
Fraternity.    2.  When  we  have  confidential 
**  perfons  in  every  quarter,  who  will  make  it 
"  their  ferious  concern  to  fpread  fuch  perform- 
*^  ances  as  promote  the  enlightening  of  miankind, 
and  to  introduce  them  even  into  every  cot- 
*^  tage.    3.  When  we  have  the  loud  voice  of  the 
public  on  our  fide,  and  fmce  we  are  able, 
either  to  baniih  into  the  fhade  all  the  fanatical 
writings  which  appear  in  the  reviews  that  are 
commonly  read,  or  to  warn  the  public  againfl 
"  them  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  bring  into 
notice  and  recommend  thofe  performances 
alone  which  give  light  to  the  human  mind. 
"  4.  When  we  by  degrees  bring  the  whole  trade 
^  of  bookfelling  into  our  hands,  (as  the  good 
"  writers  will  fend  all  their  performances  into 
the  market  through  our  means,)  w-e  fhall 

^'  bring 
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"  bring  it  about,  that  at  lafl  the  writers  who 
labour  in  the  caufe  of  fuperftition  and  reftraint, 
will  have  neither  a  pubhlher  nor  readers.  5. 

"  When,  laftly,  by  the  fpreading  of  our  Fra- 
ternity,  all  good  hearts  and  fenfible  men  will 

"  adhere  to  us,  and  by  our  means  will  be  put  in 
a  condition  that  enables  them  to  work  in  filen(;:e 
upon  all  courts,  families,  and  individuals  ia 

"  every  quarter,  and  acquire  an  influence  in  the 

"  appointment  of  court-officers,  ftewards,  fecre- 
taries,  parifti-priefts,  public  teachers,  and  pri^ 
vate  tutors. 

Remark,  That  we  fliall  fpeedily  get  the  trade 
into  our  hands,  (which  was  formerly  the  aim 
of  the  Aflbciation  called  the  Gelehrtenhuchhand- 
lung^)  is  conceivable  by  this,  that  every  writer 
who  unites  with  us  immediately  acquires  a  triple 

"  number  of  readers,  and  finds  friends  in  every 
place  who  promote  the  fale  of  his  performance; 

"  fo  that  his  gain  is  increafed  manifold,  and  coni- 
fequently  all  will  quit  the  bookfellers,  and  ac- 

"  cede  to  us  by  degrees.  Had  the  above-named 
AlTociation  been  conftrufted  in  this  manner,  it 

"  would,  long  ere  now,  have  been  the  only 
Ihop  in  Germany." 

The  book  called  Fuller  Information^  &c.  gives 
a  more  particular  account  of  the  advantages  held 
forth  to  the  literary  manufadurers  of  Germany 
by  this  Union  for  Cod's  zvork.  The  clafs  of  iite- 

tary 
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rar}^  Brothers,  or  writers  by  trade,  was  divided 
into  MefopoUtcs^  Aldermen^  Men^  and  Cadets. 

The  Mesopolites,  or  Metropolitans,  are  to 
be  attached  to  the  archive-ofHce,  and  to  be  taken 
care  of  in  theUnion-houfe,  when  in  ftraits  through 
age  or  misfortune.  They  will  be  occupied  in  the 
department  of  the  fciences  or  arts,  which  this  Af- 
fociation  profelTes  principally  to  cherifh.  They 
are  alfo  Brethren  of  the  third  degree  of  Scotch 
Free  Mafonry,  a  qualification  to  be  explained 
afterwards.  The  Union-houfe  is  a  building 
which  the  oflenfible  Founder  of  the  Union  pro- 
felTed  to  have  acquired,  or  fpeedily  to  acquire  at 

^  ,  through  the  favour  and  protection  of 

a  German  Prince,  who  is  not  named. 

Aldermen  are  perfons  who  hold  public  of- 
fices, and  are  engaged  to  exerclfe  their  genius 
and  talents  in  the  fciences.  Thefe  alfo  are  Bro- 
thers of  the  third  rank  of  Scotch  Free  Mafonry, 
and  out  of  their  number  are  the  Diocefans  and 
the  Direclors  of  the  Reading  Societies  felecled. 

The  members  who  are  defigned  fimply  Men, 
are  Brothers  of  the  fecond  rank  of  Mafonrv,  and 
have  alio  a  definite  fcientific  occupation  ailigned 
them. 

The  Cadets  are  vvriters  who  have  not  yet 
merited  any  particular  honours,  but  have  exiii- 
bited  fufficient  difpofitions  and  talents  for  dif^ 
ferent  kinds  of  literary  manufacture. 
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Every  member  is  bound  to  bring  the  produc- 
tions of  his  genius  to  market  through  the  Union. 
An  Alderman  receives  for  an  original  work  8o 
per  cent,  of  the  returns,  and  70  for  a  tranflation. 
The  member  of  the  next  clafs  receives  60,  and 
the  Cadet  50.  As  to  the  expence  of  printing,  the 
Alderman  pays  nothing,  even  though  the  work 
Ihould  lie  on  hand  unfold ;  but  the  Man  and  the 
Cadet  muft  pay  one  half.  Three  months  after 
publication  at  the  fairs  an  account  is  brought  in, 
and  after  this,  yearly,  when  and  in  what  manner 
the  author  fhall  defire. 

In  every  diocefe  wiW  be  eftablifhed  at  lead  one 
Reading  Society,  of  which  near  800  are  propo  fed. 
To  each  of  thefe  will  a  copy  of  an  Aldermanh 
work  be  fent.  The  fame  favour  will  be  fhown 
to  a  diflertation  by  a  Man^  or  by  a  Cadety  pro- 
vided that  the  manufcript  is  documented  by  an 
Alderman,  or  formally  approved  by  him  upon 
ferious  perufal.  This  imfrimatur^  which  mull  bjS 
confidered  as  a  powerful  recommendation. -rf  the 
work,  is  to  be  publifhed  in  the  General  Re^oiew  or 
Gazette.  This  is  to  be  a  vehicle  of  political  as 
well  as  of  literary  news;  and  it  is  hoped  that,  by- 
its  intrinfic  worth,  and  the  recommendation  of 
the  members,  it  will  foon  fupplant  all  others. 
(With  refpecl  to  affairs  of  the  Union,  a  fort  of 
cypher  was  to  be  employed  in  it.  Each  Diocefan 
was  there  defigned  by  a  letter, -of  a  fize  that 

marked 
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marked  his  rank,  and  each  member  by  a  number. 
It  was  to  appear  weekly,  at  the  very  fmall  price 
of  five-and-twenty  Hiillings.) — But  let  us  return 
to  the  plan. 

When  every  thing  has  been  eftablUhed  in  the 
manner  fet  forth  abo^  e,  t]ie  Union  will  afiume 
the  foliovring  republican  form  (the  reader  always 
recolleding  that  this  is  not  to  appear  to  the  world, 
and  to  be  known  only  to  the  managing  Brethren). 

Here,  however,  there  is  a  great  blank.  The 
above-named  fketch  of  this  Conftitution  did  not 
come  to  the  hands  of  the  perfon  who  furnifhed 
the  bookfeiler  with  the  reft  of  the  information. 
But  we  have  other  documents  which  give  fufii- 
cient  information  for  our  purpofe.  In  the  mean 
time,  let  us  jufl  take  the  papers  as  they  ftand. 

N''  IV.  Contains- a  lift  of  the  German  Unjon, 
which  the  fender  received  in  manufcript.  Here 
we  find  many  names  which  we  fliould  not  have 
expecled,  and  mifs  many  that  were  much  more 
likely  to  have  been  partners  in  this  patriotic 
fcheme.  There  are  feveral  hundred  names,  but 
very  few  defignations ;  fo  that  it  is  difficult  to 
point  cut  the  individuals  to  the  public.  Some 
however  are  defigned,  and  the  WTiter  obferves 
that  names  are  found,  which,  when  a;'plied  to 
fome  individuals  whom  he  knows,  accord  furpri- 
fmgly  with  the  anecdotes  that  are  to  be  feen  in 
6  the 
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the  private  correfpondence  of  the  Illuminati,  and 
in  the  romance  called  Materials  for  the  Kiflory  of 
Socratifm  (Illuminatifm)  ^  It  is  but  a  difagree- 
able  remark,  that  the  lift  of  the  Union  contains 
the  names  of  many  public  teachers,  both  from  the 
pulpit,  and  from  the  academic  chair  in  all  itf 
degrees  ;  and  among  thefe  are  feveral  whofe  cy- 
phers fhow  that  they  have  been  active  hands. 
Some  of  thefe  have  in  their  writings  given  evi- 
dent proofs  of  their  mifconception  of  the  fimple 
truths,  whether  dogmatical  or  hiftorical,  of  re- 
vealed'religion,  or  of  their  inclination  to  twift 
and  manufacture  them  fo  as  to  chime  in  with  the 
religion  and  morality  of  the  Sages  of  France. 
But  it  is  more  diftrefTrng  to  meet  \^ith  unequi- 
vocal names  of  fome  who  profefs  in  their  writ- 
ings to  confider  thefe  fubjecls  as  an  honeft  man 

*  This,  by  the  by,  a  vct}-  curious  and  entertaining 
work,  and,  had  the  whole  affair  been  better  known  in  this 
country,  would  have  been  a  much  better  antidote  againft 
the  baneful  effcds  of  that  Affociation  than  any  thing  that  I 
can  give  to  the  public,  being  written  with  much  acutenefs 
and  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  and  agreeably  dfverfi- 
tied  wiih  anecdote  and  ironical  exhibition  of  the  affeded 
v.ifdom  and  philanthropy  of  the  knavifti  Founder  and  his 
coadjutors.  If  the  prcfent  imperfevSl  and  dcfultor\'  account 
fhall  be  found  to  interell  the  public,  I  doubt  not  but  i.'.at 
a  tranflation  of  this  novel,  and  fome  other  fanciful  peiforra- 
aiices  on  the  fubjeO,  will  be  read  v.-ith  entertainment  and 
proht. 

ihould 
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Ihould  confider  them,  that  is,  according  to  the 
phin  and  common  fenfe  of  the  words )  whereas 
wx  have  demonllrative  proofs  that  the  German 
Union  had  the  diametrically  oppofite  purp)ofe  in 
view.  The  only  female  in  the  lift  is  the  Grafin 
'von  der  Rctke^  the  Lady  who  gave  Dr.  Stark  of 
Darmftadt  fo  much  trouble  about  his  Tonfure* 
This  Lady,  as  we  have  already  feen,  could  not 
occupy  herfelf  with  the  frivolities  of  drefs,  flirta- 
tion, or  domeftic  cares.  lemina  fronte  patet^ 
^'  i7>  pedcre,'^  She  was  not  pleafed  however  at 
finding  her  name  in  fuch  a  Plebeian  lift,  and 
gave  oath,  along  with  Biefter  at  the  centre,  that  ftie 
was  not  of  the  Afibciation.  I  fee  that  the  public 
was  not  fatisficd  v;ith  this  denial.  The  Lady  has 
publiftied  fome  more  fcandal  againft  Stark  fmce 
that  time,  and  takes  no  notice  of  it ;  and  there 
have  appeared  many  accounts  of  very  ferious  lite- 
rary connexions  between  thefe  two  perfons  and 
the  man  who  was  aftervs-ards  difcovered  to  be  the 
chief  agent  of  the  Union. 

N°  V.  is  an  important  document.  It  is  a  letter 
addreffed  to  the  fworn  members  of  the  Union, 
reminding  the  beloved  fellow-workers  that  "  the 
bygone  management  of  the  bufiliefs  has  been 
expenfive,  and  that  the  XXIL  do  not  mean 
"  to  miake  any  particular  charge  for  their  own 
"  compenfation.  But  that  it  was  neceffary  that 
"  all  and  each  of  the  members  fhould  know  pre- 

cifely 
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"  cifely  the  obied  of  the  AfTociation,  and  the 
way  which  mature  confideration  had  pointed 
*'  out  as  the  moft  effedual  method  of  attaining 
"  this  objed.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  could 
"  the  worthy  members  ad  by  one  plan,  and 
confequently  with  united  force.  To  accom- 
"  plifh  this  purpofe,  one  of  their  number  had 
compofed  a  Treatife  on  Inft ruction^  and  the 
*^  7neans  of  promoting  it  This  work  has  been 
levifed  by  the  whole  number,  and  may  be  confi- 
dercd  as  the  refult  of  their  deepeft  reflection. 
I'hey  fay,  that  it  would  be  a  fignal  misfortune 
fliould  this  Aflbciation,  this  undertaking,  fo  im- 
portant for  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  be  cramped 
in  the  very  beginning  of  its  brilliant  progrcfs. 
They  therefore  j^)ropofe  to  print  this  work,  this 
Holy  Scripture  of  their  faith  and  practice,  by  fub- 
fcription.  (They  here  give  a  (liort  account  of  the 
work.)  And  they  requefl  the  members  to  encou- 
rage the  work  by  fubfcribing,  and  by  exerting  more 
than  their  ufual  activity  in  procuring  fubfcriptions, 
and  in  recommending  the  performance  in  the 

*  Ucher  AuFfKLARUNG  und  deren  Beforderungs-Mitteh 
The  only  proper  tranflation  of  this  word  would  be,  ckarir.g 
vpy  or  enl'tghten'mg,  Injrud'ion  feems  the  fingle  word  that 
comes  neareft  to  the  precifc  meaning  of  /Injllarungy  but  is 
not  fynonymous. 

newfpaper^ 
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newfpapers.  Four  perfons  are  named  as  Dioce- 
fans,  who  are  to  receive  the  money,  which  they 
beg  may  be  fpeedily  advanced  in  order  to  pur- 
chafe  paper,  that  the  work  may  be  ready  for  the 
firft  fair  (Eafter  1788). 

N**  VL  is  a  printed  paper  fas  is  N°  V.)  without 
date,  farther  recommending  the  Effay  on  Inftruc- 
tion.  N°  VII.  is  in  manufcript,  without  date.  It  is 
addrelfed  to  "  a  worthy  man,"  intimating  that  the 
like  are  fent  to  others,  to  whom  will  alfo  fpeedily 
be  forwarded  an  improved  plan,  with  a  requefl 
to  cstncel  or  deftroy  the  former  contained  in  N"* 
III.  It  is  added,  that  the  Union  now  contains, 
among  many  others,  more  than  two  hundred  of 
the  mofl  refpeclable  perfons  in  Germany,  of  every 
rank  and  condition,  and  that  in  the  courfe  of 
the  year,  (178 8,)  a  general  lift  will  be  fent,  with 
a  requeft  that  the  receiver  will  point  out  fuch  as 
he  does  not  think  worthy  of  perfed  confidence. 
It  concludes  with  another  recommendation  of  the 
book  on  Injirucllon^  on  the  returns  from  which 
firft  work  of  the  German  Union  the  fupport  of 
the  fecretary's  office  is  to  depend. 

Accordingly  VIII.  contains  this  plan,  but  it 
is  not  intitled  The  Improved  Plan.  Such  a  deno- 
mination would  have  called  in  doubt  the  infallibi- 
lity of  the  XXII.  It  is  therefore  called  The  Pro- 
grejjlve  (Vorlaufig)  plan,  a  title  which  leaves 
room  for  every  fubfequent  change.    It  differs 

from 
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from  the  former  only  in  fome  unimportant  cir- 
ciimftances.  Some  expreflions,  which  had  given 
offence  or  raifed  fufpicions,  are  foftened  or  can- 
celled. Two  copies  of  this,  which  we  may  call 
A  and  B,  are  given,  differing  alfo  in  fonie  cir- 
cumflances. 

"  The  great  aim  of  the  German  Union  is  the 
'^^  good  of  mankind,  which  is  to  be  attained  only 
by  means  of  mental  Illumination  (^Auffklarung) 
and  the  dethroning  of  fanaticifm  and  moral 
defpotifm/*  Neither  paper  has  the  expreflion 
which  immediately  followed  in  the  former  plan, 
* '  that  this  had  been  the  aim  of  the  exalted  Founder 
of  Chriftianity."  The  paper  A  refers,  on  the 
prefent  fubje6l,  to  a  differtation  printed  in  1787 
without  a  name,  On  the  Freedom  of  the  Prefs^  and 
its  Limitation,  This  is  one  of  the  moft  licentious 
J)ieces  that  has  been  publifhed  on  the  fubje<5l,  not 
only  enforcing  the  mofl  unqualified  liberty  of 
pubhfhing  every  thing  a  man  pleafes,  but  ex- 
emplifying it  in  the  mofl:  fcandalous  manner ; 
libelling  characters  of  every  fort,  and  perfons  of 
every  condition,  and  this  frequently  in  the  moft 
abufive  language,  and  expreffions  fo  coarfe,  as 
fhewed  the  author  to  be  either  habituated  to  the 
coarfefl  company,  or  determined  to  try  boldly 
once  for  all,  what  the  public  eye  can  bear.  The 
piece  goes  on :  "  The  Union  confiders  it  as  a 
*^  chief  part  of  its  fecret  plan  of  operation,  to  in- 

X  elude 
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elude  the  trade  of  bookfelling  in  their  circk. 
"  By  getting  hold  of  this,  they  have  it  in  their 
"  power  to  increafe  the  number  of  writings  which 
promote  inftrudion,  and  to  leffen  that  of  thofe 
*^  which  mar  it,  fmce  the  authors  of  the  latter 
will  by  degrees  lofe  both  their  publilhers  and 
their  readers.    That  the  prefent  bookfellers 
may  do  them  no  harm,,  they  will  by  degrees 
draw  in  the  greater  part  of  them  to  unite 
with  them." — The  literary  newfpaper  is  here 
ftrongly  infifted  on,  and,  in  addition  to  what 
was  faid  in  the  former  plan,  it  is-  faid,  "  that 
they  will  include  political  news,  as  of  mighty 
influence  on  the  public  mind,  and  as  a  fubjecl 
that  merits  the  clofelt  attention  of  the  moral 
*'  ^inilructo?.     For  what  illumination  is  that 
mind  fufceptible  of,  that  is  fo  blinded  by  the 
prejudice  created  and  nurfed  by  the  habits  of 
civil  fubordination,  that  it  worfiiips  ftupidity 
or  wickednefs  under  a  coronet,  and  neglects 
talents  and  virtue  under  the  bearlkin  cap  of 
"  the  boor  ?  "We  mull  therefore  reprefent  poli- 
tical  tranfaCtions,  and  public  occurrences,  not 
^'  as  they  affe6l  that  artificial  and  fantaftical 
creature  of  imagination  that  we  fee  every 
"  where  around  us,  wheeled  about  in  a  chariot, 
*^  but  as  it  afFe6:s  a  man,  rational,  adive,  free- 
"  born  man.    By  thus  Gripping  the  tranfaclion 
*f  of  all  foreign  circumftances,  we  fee  it  as  it  af- 
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feds,  or  ought  to  afFed,  ourfelves.  Be  aflured 
that  this  new  form  of  political  intelligence  will 

"  be  highly  interefling,  and  that  the  Gazette  of 
the  Union  will  foon  fuperfede  all  others, 
and,  of  itfelf,  will  defray  all  our  necelTary  ex- 

"  pences.'* 

This  is  followed  by  fome  allufions  to  a  fecret 
correfpondence  .that  is  quick,  unfuiceptible  of  all 
difcovery  or  treachery,  and  attended  v/ith  no  ex- 
pence,  by  which  the  bufmefs  of  the  fecret  plan 
{different  from  either  of  th&fe  communicated  to  the 
fworn  Brethren  at  large)  is  carried  on,  and  which 
puts  the  members  in  a  condition  to  learn  every 
thing  that  goes  on  in  the  world,  for  or  againfl  their 
Gaufe,  and  alfo  teaches  them  to  know  mankind,  to 
gain  an  influence  over  all,  and  enables  them  ef- 
fedually  to  promote  their  beft  fubjeds  into  all 
offices,  &c.  and  finally,  from  which  every  mem- 
ber, whether  ftatefman,  merchant,  or  writer,  can 
draw  his  own  advantages.  Some  palTages  here 
and  in  another  place  make  me  imagine  that  the 
Union  hoped  to  get  the  command  of  the  poft- 
offices,  by  having  their  Brethren  in  the  diredlion. 

It  is  then  faid,  that  "  it  is  fuppofed  that  the 

levy  will  be  fufficiently  numerous  in  the  fpring 
"  of  the  enfuing  year.  When  this  tak^s  place,  a 
"  general  fynod  will  be  held,  in  which  the  plan 
"  of  fecret  operations  will  be  finally  adjufled,  and 

acconjmodated  to  local  circumftances,  fo  as  to 
X  2  "  be 
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be  digefted  into  a  law  that  will  need  no  far- 
ther  alteration.    A  proper  perfon  will  fet  off 
from  this  fynod,  with  full  powers,  to  vifit 
«  every  quarter  where  there  are  fworn  Brethren, 
and  he  will  there  eftablifh  a  Lodge  after  the 
ancient  fimple  ritual,  and  will  communicate 
"  verbally  the  plan  of  Jeer et  operation^  and  certain 
"  inftrudrons.    Thefe  Lodges  will  then  eftablifh 
«*  a  managing  fund  or  box.    Each  Lodge  will 
alfo  eftablifii  a  Reading  Society,  under  the 
management  of  a  bookfeller  refiding  in  the 
"  place,  or  of  fome  perfon  acquainted  with  the 
mechanical  condud  of  things  of  this  nature* 
There  muft  alfo  be  a  colledor  and  agent,  {Ex^ 
pediteur^  fo  that  in  a  moment  the  Union  will 
have  its  offices  or  comptoirs  in  every  quarter, 
through  which  it  carries  on  the  trade  of  book- 
felling,  and  guides  the  ebb  and  iow  of  its  cor- 
refpondence.    And  thus  the  whole  machine 
Will  be  fet  in  motion,  and  its  activity  is  all  di* 
re<^ed  from  the  centre.'' 
I  remark,  that  here  we  hare  not  that  exclufion 
of  Princes  and  minifters  that  was  in  the  former 
plan ;  they  are  not  even  mentioned.    The  exclu- 
sion in  exprefs  terms  could  not  but  furprife  peo- 
ple, and  appear  fomewhat  fufpicious. 

IX.  is  a  printed  circular  letter  to  the  fworn 
Brethren,  and  is  fubfcribed  "  by  their  truly 
"  aiToeia^ed  Brother  Barthels,  Okratiitfman  (firft 

«  baili^r)^ 
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«  bailiff)  for  the  Kmg  of  PruiSa,  at  Halle  on  the 
^  Saal.'' 

In  this  letter  the  Brethren  are  informed  that 
the  XXII.  were  wont  to  meet  fometimes  at 

"  Halle,  and  fometimes  at  Berlin.     But  una- 

"  voidable  circumftances  oblige  them  not  only 
to  remain  concealed  for  fome  time,  but  even 

"  to  give  up  their  relation  to  the  Union,  and 
withdraw  themfelves  from  any  fhare  in  its  pro- 

"  ceedings.  Thefe  circumftances  are  but  tem- 
porary,  and  will  be  completely  explained  in 
due  time.  They  truft,  however,  that  this  ne- 
celTary  ftep  on  their  part  will  not  abate  the  zeal 
and  affivity  of  men  of  noble  minds,  engaged 
in  the  caufe  by  the  convidion  of  their  own 

"  hearts.  They  have  therefore  communicated 
to  their  worthy  Brother  Barthcls  all  ne- 

"  celTary  informations,  and  have  unanimoufly 
conferred  on  him  the  direction  of  the  fecre- 

"  tary's  office,  and  have  provided  him  with  every 

"  document  and  mean  of  carrying  on  the  cor- 
refpondence.    He  has  devoted  himfelf  to  the 

"  honourable  office,  giving  up  all  other  employ- 
"  ments.  They  obferve  that  by  this  change  in 
the  manner  of  proceeding,  the  Alfociation  is 
freed  from  an  objeftion  made  with  juftice  to  all 
other  fecret  focieties,  namely,  that  the  mem* 
bers  fubjedl  themfelves  to  blind  and  unquali- 
fied  fubmiffion  to  unknown  fuperiors." — The 
X  3  .        "  Society  . 
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*^  Society  IS  now  in  the  hands  of  its  own  avowed 
members.  Every  thing  will  foon  be  arranged 
according  to  a  conftitution  purely  republican  ; 
a  Diocefan  will  be  chofen,  and  will  diredl  in 
every  province,  and  report  t5  the  centre  every 
fecond  month,  and  inftru6lions  and  other  in- 
formations  will  ilTue  in  like  manner  from  the 
/Centre. 

"  If  this  plan  fhall  be  approved  of  by  the  AlTo- 
ciated,  H.  Barthels  will  tranfmit  to  all  the  Dio- 
cefes  general  lifts  of  the  Union,  and  the  Plan' 
"  OF  Secret  Operation,  the  refult  of  deep 
"  meditation  of  the  XXII.  and  admirably  calcu- 
"  lated  for  carrying  on  with  irrefiftible  elfed 
their  noble  and  patriotic  plan.    To  flop  all 
cabal,  and  put  an  end  to  all  flander  and  fuf- 
"  picion,  H.  Barthels  thinks  it  proper  that  the 
"  Union  fhall  ftep  forward,  and  declare  itfelf  to 
"  the  world,  and  openly  name  fome  of  its  moft 
"  refpedtable  members.    The  public  muft  how- 
ever  be  informed  only  with  refpe^l  to  the  ex- 
ierior  of  the  Society,  for  which  purpofe  he  had 
"  written  a  flieet  to  be  annexed  as  an  appendix 
to  the  work.  On  Instruction,  declaring 
that  to  be  the  work  of  the  Society,  and  a  fuf- 
ficient  indication  of  its  moft  honourable  aim. 
"  He  defires  fuch  members  as  choofe  to  fliare 
"  the  honour  with  him,  to  fend  him  their  names 
and  proper  defignations,  that  they  may  appear 

"  in 
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«  in  that  Appendix.  And,  laftly,  he  requefls 
them  to  inftruQ  him,  and  co-operate  with  him, 
according  to  the  concerted  rules  of  the  Union, 

^*  in  promoting  the  caufe  of  God  and  the  happi- 
nefs  of  mankind/' 

The  Appendix  now  alhjded  to  makes  N*"  X.  of 
the  packet  fent  to  the  Bookfeller  Gofchen  of 
Leipzig,  and  is  dated  December  1788.  It  is  alfo 
found  in  the  book  On  InftriiElion^  &c.  printed  at 
Leipzig  in  1789,  by  Wahher.  Here,  however, 
the  Appendix  is  dated  January  1789.  This  edi- 
tion agrees  in  the  main  wirh  that  in  the  book 
from  which  I  have  made  fuch  copious  extra£ls, 
but  differs  in  fome  particulars  that  are  not  un- 
worthy of  remark. 

In  the  packet  it  is  written,  "  The  Underfigned^ 
"  as  Member  and  Agent  of  the  German  Union^ 
"  in  order  to  rectify  feveral  miflakes  and  inju- 

rious  Danders  and  accufations,  thinks  it  ne- 
"  ceflary  that  the  public  itfelf  fhould  judge  of 

their  obje6t  and  conduct." — Towards  the  end 
it  is  faid,  "  and  all  who  have  any  doubts  may 
"  apply  to  thofe  named  below,  and  are  invited 

to  write  to  them."  No  names  however  are 
fubjoined.— In  the  Appendix  to  the  book,  it  is 
only  faid,  "  the  agent  of  the  German  Union,"  &c. 
and  "  perfons  who  wifh  to  be  better  informed 
^*  may  write  to  the  agent,  under  the  addrefs, 

X  4  "  Ti) 
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"  To  the  German  Union — under  cover  to  the  fhop 
of  Walther,  bookfeller  in  Leipzig.'' — Here  too 
there  are  no  names,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  perfon  has  chofen  to  come  from  behind  the 
curtain  *. 

There  has  already  been  fo  much  faid  about  En- 
lightening^ that  the  reader  mufl:  be  almofl  tired  of 
it.  He  is  aflured  in  this  performance  that  the  Il- 
lumination propofed  by  the  Union  is  not  that  of 
the  Wolfenhuttle  Fragments^  nor  that  of  Horus, 
nor  that  of  Bahrdt.  The  Fragments  and  Horiis 
are  books  which  aim  direclly,  and  without  any 
concealment,  to  deftroy  the  authority  of  our 
Scriptures,  either  as  hiflorical  narrations  or  as 
revelations  of  the  intentions  of  providence  and  of 
the  future  profpects  of  man.  The  Theological 
writings  of  Bahrdt  are  grofs  perverfions,  both  of 
the  fenfe  of  the  text,  and  of  the  moral  inflrudions 
contained  in  it,  and  are  perhaps  the  moft  excep- 
tionable  performances  on  the  fubjeft.  They  are 
lligmatifed  as  abfurd,  and  coarfe,  and  indecent, 

*  Walther  is  an  eminent  bookfeller,  and  carries  on  the 
bufinefs  of  publifhing  to  a  great  extent,  both  at  Leipzig 
and  other  places.  He  was  the  publifher  of  the  moft  \nru- 
lent  attacks  on  the  King  of  Pruflia's  Edidl  on  Rchgion, 
and  was  brought  into  much  trouble  about  the  Commentary 
by  Pott  which  is  mentioned  above.  He  alio  pubiiflies 
many  of  the  fceptical  and  licentious  writings  which  have 
fo  nvuch  diflurbed  the  peace  of  Germany. 

even 
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even  by  the  writers  on  the  fame  fide  ;  yet"  the 
work  recommended  fo  often,  as  containing  the 
elements  of  that  Illumination  which  the  world  has 
to  expedl  from  the  Union,  not  only  coincides  in 
its  general  principles  with  thefe  performances,  but 
is  almoft  an  abftrad  of  fome  them,  particu- 
larly of  his  Popular  Religion^  his  Parapbrafe  07i  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mounts  and  his  Morality  of  Re- 
ligion. We  have  alfo  feen  that  the  book  on  the 
Liberty  of  the  Prefs  is  quoted  and  recommended 
as  an  elementary  book.  Nay  both  the  work  on 
InflruQion  and  that  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs 
are  now  known  to  be  Bahrdt's. 

But  thefe  principles,  exceptionable  as  they  may 
be,  are  probably  not  the  worfl  of  the  inftitution. 
We  fee  that  the  outftde  alone  of  the  Union  is  to 
be  fhewn  to  the  public.  Barthels  felicitates  the 
public  that  there  is  no  fubordination  and  blind 
obedience  to  unknown  Superiors  ;  yet,  in  the 
fame  paragraph,  he  tells  us  that  there  is  a  fecret 
plan  of  operations,  that  is  known  only  to  the  Centre 
and  the  Confidential  Brethren.  The  author  of 
Fuller  Information  fays  that  he  has  this  plan,  and 
would  print  it,  were  he  not  reflrained  by  a  pro- 
mife  *.  He  gives  us  enough  however  to  fhow 
that  the  higher  myfteries  of  the  Union  are  precife- 
Jy  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Illuminati.  Chriili- 


This  I  find  to  be  falfe,  and  the  book  a  common  job. 

m 

I J  anity 
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anity  is  exprefsly  faid  to  have  been  a  IMyftical 
AfTociation,  and  its  founder  the  Grand  Mafter  of 
a  Lodge.  The  xA^poftles,  Peter,  James,  John,  and 
Andrew,  were  the  Elect,  and  Brethren  of  the 
Third  Degree,  ^d  initiated  into  all  the  myfteries. 
The  remaining  Apofdes  were  only  of  the  Second 
Degree ;  and  the  Seventy- two  v/ere  of  the  Firfl 
Degree.  Into  this  degree  ordinary  Chridians 
may  be  admitted,  and  prepared  for  further  ad- 
vancement.   The  great  myftery  is,  that  J  

C  was  a  Naturalist,  and  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  a  Supreme  Mind,  the  Spectator,  but  no; 
the  Governor  of  the  AVorld,  pretty  nearly  in  the 
fenfe  of  the  Stoics.  The  Initiated  Brethren  were 
to  be  inRruded  by  reading  proper  books.  Thofe 
particularly  recommended  are  Bafedow^s  Fracli* 
cal  Knowledge^  Eberhard's  Apclcgy  for  Socrates^ 
Bahrdt^s  Apology  for  Reafon^  Steinbardfs  Syjiem 
ef  Moral  Education^  Meiner^s  Ancient  Myfleries^ 
Bahrdt's  Letters  on  the  Bible ^    and  Bakrdfs 

Ccmplcticn  of  the  Plan  and  Jim  of  J          C  . 

Thefe  books  are  of  the  mofl  Antichriilian  cha- 
racter, and  feme  of  them  aim  at  ihaking  off  ali 
moral  obligation  whatever. 

Along  with  thefe  religious  dodlrines,  are  incul- 
cated the  mod  dangerous  ma:dms  of  civil  con- 
dud.  The  defpotifm  that  is  aimed  at  over  the 
minds  of  men,  and  the  machinations  and  intrigues 
for  obtaining  poll^on  of  places  of  trufl  and  in- 

fiuence* 
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fiuence,  are  equally  alarming;  but  being  perfe6lly 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Illuminati,  it  is  needlefs  to 
mention  them. 

The  chief  intelligence  that  we  get  from  this 
author  is  that  the  Centre  of  the  Union  is  at  a 
houfe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Halle.  It  is  a  fort 
of  tavern,  in  a  vineyard  immediately  without  the 
city.  U'his  was  bought  by  Doctor  Karl  Frie- 
DEHICH  Bahrdt,  and  fitted  up  for  the  amufe- 
ment  of  the  Univerfity  Students.  He  calls  it 
Bahrdt's  Ruhe  TBahrdt's  Repofe).  The  author 
thinks  that  this  mufl:  have  been  the  work  of  the 
AlTociation,  becaufe  Bahrdt  had  not  a  farthing, 
and  was  totally  unable  for  fuch  an  undertaking. 
He  may  however  have  been  the  contriver  of  the 
inftitution.  He  has  never  affirmed  or  denied  this 
in  explicit  tern:s ;  nor  has  he  ever  faid  who  are 
the  XXII.  coadjutors.  Wucherer,  an  eminent 
bookfeller  at  Vienna,  fcems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  mofl  adive  hands,  and  in  one  year  admitted 
near  200  members,  among  whom  is  his  own.  fhoe- 
maker.  He  has  publifhed  fome  of  the  moft  pro- 
fligate pamphlets  which  have  yet  appeared  in  Ger- 
many. 

The  publication  of  the  lift  of  members  alarmed 
the  nation  ;  perfons  were  altoniihed  to  find  them- 
felves  in  every  quarter  in  the  midft  of  villains  who 
were  plotting  againft  the  peace  and  happinefs  of 
the  country,  and  dcftroying  every  lentiment  of 

religion. 
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religion,  moraKty,  or  loyalty.  Many  perfons  pub* 
lifted  in  the  newfpapers  and  literary  journals  affir. 
mations  and  proofs  of  the  faHe  infertion  of  their 
Barnes.  Some  acknowledged  that  curiofity  had 
made  them  enter  the  AiTociation,  and  even  con- 
tinue  their  correfpondence  with  the  Centre,  ia 
order  to  learn  fomething  of  v.-hat  the  Fraternity- 
had  in  view,  but  declared  that  they  had  never 
taken  any  part  in  its  proceedings.  But,  at  the 
feme  time,  it  is  certain  that  many  Reading  So^ 
cieties  had  been  fet  up,  during  thefe  tranfaclions, 
in  every  quarter  of  Germany,  and  that  the  oftcn- 
fible  managers  were  in  general  of  very  fufpicious 
characlers,  both  as  to  morals  and  loyalty.  The 
Union  had  a<5lually  fet  up  a  prefs  of  their  own 
at  Calbe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Halberftadt. 
Everyday  there  appeared  flironger  proofs  of  a  com- 
bination of  the  Journalifts,  Reviewers,  and  even 
of  the  publilhers  and  bookfellers,  to  fupprefs  the 
writings  which  appeared  in  defence  of  the  civil 
and  ecclefiaftical  conilitutions  of  the  States  of 
Germany.  The  extenfive  literary  manufacture 
of  Germany  is  carried  on  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
it  is  impoffible  for  any  thing  lefs  than  the  joint 
operation  of  the  whole  federated  powers  to  pre» 
vent  this.  The  fpirit  of  freethinking  and  in- 
novating in  religious  matters  had  been  remark- 
ably prevalent  in  the  dominions  of  the  King  of 
Pruffia,  having  been  much  encouraged  by  the 

indifference 
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indifference  of  the  late  King.  One  of  the  vileft 
things  publiflied  on  this  occafion  was  an  abomi- 
nable farce,  called  the  Religion  Edict,  Thii  was 
traced  to  Bahrdt's  Ruhe,  and  the  Doclor  was 
arrefted,  and  all  his  papers  fjeized  and  ranfacked* 
The  civil  Magiftrate  was  glad  of  an  opportunity 
of  expifcating  the  German  Union,  which  com- 
mon fame  had  alfo  traced  hither.  The  corre- 
fpondence  was  accordingly  examined,  and  many 
difcoveries  were  made,  which  there  was  no  occa- 
fion to  communicate  to  the  public,  and  the  pro- 
fecution  of  the  bufmefs  of  the  Union  was  by  this 
means  Hopped.  But  the  perfons  in  hi^^h  office 
at  Berhn  agree  in  laying  that  the  Affociation  of 
writers  and  other  turbulent  perfons  in  Germ.any 
has  been  but  very  faintly  hit  by  this  blow,  and  is 
almofl  as  active  as  ever* 

The  German  Union  appears  a  mean  and  pre- 
cipitate Alfociadon.  The  Centre,  the  Archives, 
and  the  Secretary  are  contemptible.  All  the 
Archives  that  were  found  were  the  plans  and  liflg 
of  the  members  and  a  parcel  of  letters  of  corre- 
fpondence-  The  correfpondence  aiid  other  buii- 
nefs  was  managed  by  an  old  man  in  fome  very 
inferior  office  or  judicatory,  who  lived  at  bed  and 
board  in  Bahrdt's  houfe  for  about  fix  fhillin^s 
a- week,  having  acheflof  papers  and  a  writing-delk 
in  the  corner  of  the  common  room  of  the  houfe. 

Bahrdt 
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Bahrdt  gives  a  long  narration  of  his  concern 
ill  the  affair,  but  we  can  put  little  confidence  in 
what  he  fays;  yet  as  we  have  no  better  authority^ 
I  {hall  give  a  very  fliort  abftract  of  it  as  follows : 

He  faid,  that  he  learned  Cofmo-politicai  Free 
^lafonry  in  England,  when  he  was  there  getting 
pupils  for  his  academy — but  neglected  it  on  his  re* 
turn  to  Germany.  Some  time  after  his  fettlement 
he  was  roufed  by  a  vifit  from  a  flranger  who 
paiTed  for  an  Englifhm.an ;  but  whom  he  after* 
wards  found  to  be  a  Dutch  officer — (he  gives  a 
defcription  which  bears  confiderable  refemblance 
to  the  Prince  or  General  Salms  who  gave  fo  much 
diflurbance  to  the  States-General) — He  was  flill 
more  excited  by  an  anonymous  letter  giving  him 
an  account  of  a  Society  which  was, employed  in 
the  inftruction  of  manliind,  and  a  plan  of  their 
mode  of  opei-ations,  nearly  the  fan;e  with  that  of 

III. — ^He  then  fet  up  a  Lodge  of  Free  Mafonry 
on  Cofmo-political  principles,  as  a  preparation  for 
engaging  in  this  great  plan — he  vras  (lopped  by 
the  National  Lodge,  becaufe  he  had  no  patent 
from  it. — This  obliged  him  to  work  in  fecret. — 
Ke  met  with  a  gentleman  in  a  coffeehoufe,  who 
entreated  him  to  go  on,  and  promifed  him  great 
alnftance — this  he  get  from  time  to  time,  as  he 
flood  m.ofl  in  need  of  it,  and  he  now  found  that 
he  was  working  in  concert  with  many  powerful 
though  unknov.ii  friends,  each  in  his  own  circle* 

The 
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The  plan  of  operation  of  the  XXII.  was  gradu- 
ally unfolded  to  him,  and  he  got  folemn  pro- 
mifes  of  being  made  acquainted  with  his  colleagues 
— But  he  now  found,  that  after  he  had  fo  effen- 
tially  ferved  their  noble  caufe,  he  was  dropped 
by  them  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  thus  was 
made  the  facrifice  for  the  public  good.  I'he  lad 
packet  which  he  received  was  a  requefl  from  a 
Friend  to  the  Union  to  print  two  performances  fent 
him,  with  a  promifeof  loo  dahlers  for  his  trouble. 
— Thefe  were  the  abominable  farce  called  the  Re^ 
ligion  Edia,  and  fome  Diifertations  on  that  Royal 
Proclamation. 

He  then  gives  an  account  of  his  fyftem  of  Free 
Mafonry,  not  very  different  from  Weifhaupt's  Ma- 
fonicChriftianity— and  concludes  with  the  follow- 
ing  abflraa  of  the  advantages  of  the  Union— Ad- 
vancement of  Science-A  general  intereft  and 
concern  for  Arts  and  Learning-Excitement  of 
Talents-Check  of  Scribbling— Good  Education 
—Liberty— Equality— Hofpitality— Delivery  of 
many  from  Misfortunes— Union  of  the  Learned 
— and  at  lafl — perhaps — xVmen. 

What  the  meaning  of  this  enigmatical  con- 
clufion  is  we  can  only  guefs— and  our  conjec- 
tures cannot  be  very  favourable. 

The  narration,  of  which  this  is  a  very  fliort  in- 
dex,  is  abundantly  entertaining;  but  the  opinion  of 
the  nioft  intelligent  is,  that  it  is  in  a  great  meafure 

fiditious. 
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fictitious,  and  that  the  contrivance  of  the  Union  is 
nioftly  his  own.  Although  it  could  not  be  legally 
proved  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  farce,  every 
perfon  in  court  was  convinced  that  he  was,  and 
indeed  it  is  perfectly  in  Bahrdt's  very  fmgular 
manner. — This  invalidates  the  whole  of  his  ftory 
—  and  he  afterwards  acknowledges  the  farce  (at 
lead  by  implication)  in  feveral  writings,  and  boafts 
of  it. 

For  thefe  teafons  I  have  omitted  the  narration 
in  detail.  Some  information,  however,'  which  I 
have  received  fnice,  feems  to  confirm  his  account,* 
while  it  diniinifhes  its  importance.  I  now  find 
that  the  book  called  Fuller  Information  is  the  per- 
formance of  a  clergyman  called  Schutz^  of  the 
ioweft  clafs,  and  by  no  means  of  an  eminent  cha- 
ra6ler. — Another  performance  lii  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  X,  Y,  and  Z,  giving  nearly  the 
fame  account,  is  by  Pott,  the  dear  friend  of  Bahrdt 
and  of  his  Union,  and  author  of  the  Commentary 
on  the  Edict.  Schutz  got  his  materials  from  one 
Roper,  an  expelled  fludent  of  debauched  morals, 
who  fubfifted  by  copying  and  vending  filthy  ma- 
nufcripts.  Bahrdt  fays,  that  he  found  him  naked 
and  ftarving,  and,  out  of  pity,  took  him  into 
his  houfe,  and  employed  him  as  an  amanuenfis.' 
Roper  ftole  the  papers  at  various  times,  taking 
them  with  him  to  Leipzig,  whither  he  went  on 
pretence  of  ficknefs*  At  lafl  Schutz  and  he  went 

to 
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to  Berlin  together,  and  gave  the  information  on 
which  Bahrdt  was  put  in  priibn.  In  fhort  they 
all  appear  to  have  been  equally  profligates  and 
traitors  to  each  other,  and  exhibit  a  dreadful,  but 
I  hope  a  ufeful  picture  of  the  influence  of  this 
Illumination  which  fo  wonderfully  fafcinates 
Germany. 

This  is  all  the  direct  information  that  I  can 
pick  up  of  the  founder  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  German  Union.  1  he  project  is  coarfe,  and 
palpably  mean,  aiming  at  the  dahlers  of  entry- 
money  and  of  annual  contribution,  and  at  the 
publication  and  profitable  fale  of  Dr.  Bahrdt's 
books.  This  circumflance  gives  it  flrong  features 
of  its  parentage. — Philo  fpeaks  of  Bahrdt  in  his 
Final  Declaration  in  terms  of  contempt  and  abhor- 
rence. There  is  nothing  ingenious,  nothing  new, 
nothing  enticing,  in  the  plans;  and  the  immediate 
purpofe  of  indulging  the  licentious  tafl:e  of  the 
public  comes  fo  frequently  before  the  eye,  that  it 
bears  all  the  marks  of  that  groflhefs  of  mind, 
precipitancy,  and  impatient  overfight  that  are  to 
be  found  in  all  the  voluminous  v/ritings  of  Dr. 
Bahrdt. — Many  in  Geimany,  however,  afcribe 
the  Union  to  Weifhaupt,  and  fay  that  it  is  the  11- 
luminati  working  in  another  form.  There  is  no 
denying  that  the  principles,  and  even  the  manner 
of  proceeding,  are  the  fame  in  every  eflfential  cir- 
cumflance. Many  paragraphs  of  the  declama- 
Y  tions 
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tions  circulated  through  Germany  with  the  plans, 
are  tranfcribed  verbatim  from  Weifhaupt's  Cor- 
reded  Sy/iem  of  llluminatifm.    Much  of  the  work 
On  hJlruBion^  and  the  Means  for  promoting  it,  is 
very  nearly  a  copy  of  the  fame  w^ork,  blended 
with  flovenly  extracts  from  fome  of  his  own  writ- 
ings— There  is  the  fame  feries  of  delufions  from 
the  beginning,  as  in  Illuminatifm — Free  Mafonry 
and  Chridianity  are   compounded— firft  with 
marks  of  refpech — then  Chriftianity  is  twifted  to 
a  purpofe  foreign  from  it,  but  the  fame  with  that 
aimed  at  by  Weifhaupt — then  it  is  thrown  away 
altogether,  and  Natural  Religion  and  Atheifm 
fubftituted  for  it — For  no  perfon  will  have  a  mo- 
ment's hefitation  in  faying,  that  this  is  the  creed  of 
the  author  of  the  books_0«  InJlrud:ion  and  On  the 
Liberty  of  the  Frefs,    Nor  can  he  doubt  that  the 
political  principles  are  equally  anarchical  with 
thofe  of  the  Illuminati. — The  endeavours  alfo  to 
get  poffefTion  of  public  offices,  of  places  of  educa- 
tion— of  the  public  mind,  by  the  Reading  Socie- 
ties, and  by  publications — are  fo  many  tranfcripts 
from  the  Illuminati. — Add  to  this,   that  Dr. 
Bahrdt  w^as  an  llluminatus — and  wrote  the  Better 
than  Horns ^  at  the  command  of  Weifhaupt. — Nay, 
it  is  well  known  that  Weifhaupt  was  twice  or 
thrice  at  Bahrdt's  Ruhe  during  thofe  tranfadions, ' 
and  that  he  zealoufly  promoted  the  formation  of 
Reading  Societies  in  feveral  places.— But  I  am 

rather 
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rather  of  the  ophiion  that  Weifhaupt  made  thofe 
vifits  In  order  to  keep  Dr.  Bahrdt  within  fome 
bounds  of  decency,  and  to  hinder  him  from  hurt- 
ing the  caufe  by  his  precipitancy,  when  fpurred  on 
by  the  want  of  money.  Weifhaupt  could  not  work 
in  fuch  an  unfkilful  manner.  But  he  would  be 
very  glad  of  fuch  help  as  this  coarfe  tool  could 
give  him — and  Bahrdt  gave  great  help;  for,  when 
he  was  imprifoned  and  his  papers  feized,  his  Ar- 
chives, as  he  called  them,  fhewed  that  there  were 
many  Reading  Societies  which  his  projed  had 
drawn  together.  The  PrufTian  States  had  above 
thirty,  and  the  number  of  Readers  was  aftonifh- 
ingly  great — and  it  was  found,  that  the  pernicious 
books  had  really  found  their  way  into  every  hut. 
—Bahrdt,  by  defcending  a  flory  lower  than  Wei- 
fhaupt, has  greatly  increafed  the  number  of  his 
pupils. 

But,  although  I  cannot  confider  the  German 
Union  as  a  formal  revival  of  the  Order  under  an- 
other name,  I  muft  hold  thofe  United^  and  the 
members  of  thofe  Reading  Societies,  as  llluminati 
and  Miner vah.  I  muft  even  confider  the  Union 
as  a  part  of  Spartacus's  work.  The  plans  of  Wei- 
ihaupt  were  partly  carried  into  effect  in  their  dif- 
ferent branches — they  were  pointed  out,  and  the 
way  to  carry  them  on  are  diftinclly  defcribed  in 
the  private  correfpondence  of  the  Order — It  re- 
quired little  genius  to  attempt  them  in  imitation. 

Y  2  .  Bahrdt 
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Bahrdt  made  the  attempt,  and  in  part  fucceeded. 
Weifnaupt's  hopes  were  well  founded— The  lea- 
ven was  not  only  diftributed,  but  the  management 
of  the  fermentation  was  now  underftood,  and  it 
wefit  on  n.pace. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  nothing  was  found 
among  Eahrdt's  papers  to  fupport  the  ftory  he 
writes  in  his  diary — no  fuch  correfpondences — 
but  enough  for  detedling  many  of  thefe  focieties. 
Many  others  however  were  found  unconnected 
v/ith  Bahrdt's  Ruhe,  not  of  better  character,  ei- 
ther  as  to  Morality  or  Loyalty,  and  forae  of  them 
confiderable  and  expenfive  ;  and  m.any  proofs 
were  found  of  a  combination  to  force  the  public 
to  a  certain  v^'?.y  of  thinking,  by  the  managem.ent 
of  the  Reviev.s  and  Journals.  The  extenfive  deal- 
ings of  Nicholai  of  Berlin  gave  him  great  weight 
in  the  book-making  trade,  which  in  Germany 
furpafies  all  our  conceptions.  The  catalogues  of 
?2en>  writings  in  fheets,  which  are  printed  twice 
a-year  for  each  of  the  fairs  of  Leipzig  and  Frank-» 
fort,  would  aftonifh  a  Britifli  reader  by  the  num^ 
ber.  The  bookfellers  meet  there,  and  at  one 
glance  fee  the  whole  republic  of  literature,  and, 
like  Roman  fenators,  decide  the  fentiments  of  dif- 
tant  provinces.  By  thus  feeing  the  whole  toge- 
ther, their  fpeculations  are  national,  and  they 
really  have  it  in  their  power  to  give  what  turn  • 
thev  pleafe  to  the  literature  and  to  the  fentiments 

of 
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of  Germany.  Sdll  however  they  muft  be  induced 
by  motives.  The  motive  of  a  merchant  is  gain, 
and  every  objed  appears  in  his  eye  fomething  by 
which  money  may  be  made.  Therefore  in  a  luxu- 
rious and  voluptuous  nation,  licentious  and  free- 
thinking  books  will  abound.  The  writers  fug. 
geft,  and  the  bookfellers^  think  how  the  thing 
will  tickle.  Yet  it  mufl  not  be  inferred  from 
the  prevalence  of  fuch  books,  that  fuch  is  the 
common  fenfe  of  mankind,  and  that  the  writ-- 
ings  are  not  the  corrupters,  but  the  corrupted, 
or  that  they  are  what  they  ought  to  be,  becaufe 
they  pleafe  the  public.  We  need  only  pufh  the 
matter  to  an  extremity,  and  its  caufe  appears 
plain.  Filthy  prints  will  always  create  a  greater 
crowd  before  the  fhop-window  than  the  fineft  per- 
formances of  Woollett.  Licentious  books  will  be 
^.read  with  a  fluttering  eagernefs,  as  long  as  they 
.  are  not  univerfally  permitted  ;  and  pitiable  will 
be  the  ftate  of  the  nation  when  their  number 
makes  them  familiar  and  no  longer  captivating. 

But  although  it  mufl  be  confefTed  that  great 
encouragement  was  given  to  the  fceptical,  infidel, 
and  licentious  writings  in  Germany,  we  fee  that 
it  was  flill  neceflary  to  practife  fedudtion.  The 
^JR.eUgwni/1  was. made  to  expecl  fome  engaging  ex- 
hibition of  his  faith.  The  Citizen  mufl  be  told 
.  that  his  civil  conneiSlions  are  refpefted,  and  will 
.  ^  improved  J  and  all  are  told  that  good  manners 
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or  \irtue  is  to  be  fupported.  Man  is  fuppofed  to 
be,  in  \ery  eflential  circumftances,  what  he  \\ifhes 
to  be,  and  feels  he  ought  to  be :  and  he  is  cor- 
rupted by  means  of  falfehood  and  trick.  The 
principles  by  which  he  is  wheedled  into  wicked- 
nefs  in  the  firfl  inftance,  are  therefore  fuch  as  are 
really  addrefled  to  the  2;eneral  fentiments  of  man- 
kind :  thefe  therefore  fhould  be  confidered  as 
more  expreffive  of  the  public  mind  than  thofe 
which  he  afterwards  adopts,  after  this  artificial 
education.  Therefore  Virtue,  Patriotifm,  Loy- 
alty, Veneration  for  true  and  undefiled  Religion, 
are  really  acknowledged  by  thofe  corrupters  to  be 
the  pre-vailing  fentiments ;  and  they  are  good  if 
this  prevalence  is  to  be  the  tefl  of  worth.  The 
mind  that  is  otherwife  aifecled  by  them,  and 
hypocritically  ufes  them  in  order  to  get  hold  of 
the  uninitiated,  that  he  may  in  time  be  made  to 
cherifli  the  contrary  fentiments,  cannot  be  a  good 
mind,  notwithftanding  any  pretenfions  it  may 
make  to  the  love  of  mankind. 

No  man,  not  Weilliaupt  himfelf,  has  made 
ftronger  profeflions  of  benevolence,  of  regard  for 
the  happinefs  of  mankind,  and  of  every  thing 
that  is  amiable,  than  Dr.  Bahrdt.  It  may  not  be 
ufelefs  to  enquire  what  effecl  fuch  principles  have 
had  on  his  ov.ti  mind,  and  thofe  of  his  chief  co- 
adjutors. Deceit  of  ever}'  kind  is  difhonourable ; 
and  the  deceit  that  is  profeffedly  employed  in  the 

proceedings 
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proceedings  of  the  Union  is  no  exception.  No 
pious  fraud  whatever  mufl  be  ufed,  and  pure 
religion  mud  be  prefented  to  the  view  without 
all  difguife. 

"  The  more  fair  Virtue's  feen,  the  more  flit 
charms. 

Safe,  plain,  and  eafy,  are  her  artlefs  ways. 
«  With  face  ere£l:,  her  eyes  look  ftrait  before ; 
For  dauntlefs  is  her  march,  her  ftep  fecure. 

Not  fo  pale  Fraud— now  here  (he  turns,  now 
"  there. 

Still  feeking  darker  (hades,  fecure  In  none, 
Looks  often  back,  and  wheeling  round  and 
round. 

Sinks  headlong  in  the  danger  (he  would  fliun." 

The  mean  motive  of  the  Proteftant  Sceptic  is 
as  inconfiftent  with  our  notions  of  honefty  as 
with  our  notions  of  honour  ;  and  our  fufpicions 
are  juftly  raifed  of  the  characler  of  Dr.  Bahrdt 
and  his  affociates,  even  although  we  do  not  fup- 
pofe  that  their  aim  is  the  total  abolifhing  of  reli- 
gion. With  propriety  therefore  may  we  make 
fome  enquiry  about  their  lives  and  condu<^.  For- 
tunately this  is  eafy  in  the  prefent  inflance.  A 
man  that  has  turned  every  eye  upon  himfelf 
can  hardly  efcape  obfervation.  But  it  is  not  fo 
eafy  to  get  fair  information.  The  peculiar  fitua- 
tion  of  Dr.  Bahrdt,  and  the  caufe  between  him 
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and  the  public,  are  of  all  others  the  mofl:  produc- 
tive of  miltake,  mifreprefentation,  obloquy,  and 
injuflice.  But  even  here  we  are  fortunate. 
Many  remarkable  parts  of  his  life  are  eflablilhed 
by  the  mofl:  refpe£lable  teftimony,  or  by  judicial 
evidences ;  and,  to  take  all  fure,  he  has  written 
his  own  life.  I  fhall  infert  nothing  here  that  is 
not  made  out  by  the  two  lafi:  modes  of  proof,  reft- 
ing  nothing  on  fhe  firft,  however  refpedable  the 
evidence 'may  be.  But  I  muft  obferve,  that  his 
life  was  alfo  written  by  his  dear  friend  Pott,  the 
partner  of  Walther  the  bookfeller.  The  ftory  of 
this  publication  is  curious,  and  it  is  inftruQive. 

Bahrdt  was  in  prifon,  and  in  great  poverty. 
He  intended  to  write  his  own  Hfe,  to  be  printed 
by  Walther,  under  a  fidtitious  name,  and  in 
this  work  he  intended  to  indulge  his  fpleen  and 
his  dillike  of  all  thofe  who  had  offended  him, 
and  in  particular  all  priefts,  and  rulers,  and 
judges,  who  had  given  him  fo  much  trouble.  He 
knew  that  the  ftrange,  and  many  of  them  fcan- 
dalous  anecdotes,  with  which  he  had  fo  liberally 
interlarded'  many  of  his  former  publications, 
would  fet  curiofity  on  tiptoe,  and  would  procure 
a  rapid  fale  as  foon  as  the  public  fliould  guefs 
that  it  was  his  own  performance,  by  the  fmgular 
but  fignificant  name  which  the  pretended  author 
would  alTume.  He  had  almoft  agreed  with  Wal. 
ther  for  a  thoufand  dahlers,  (about  L.  200),  when 
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he  was  imprifoned  for  being  the  author  of  the 
farce  fo  often  named,  and  of  the  commentary  on 
the  Religion  Edid,  written  by  Pott,  and  for  the 
proceedings  of  the  German  Union.    He  was  re- 
fufed  the  ufe  of  pen  and  ink.    He  then  applied 
to  Pott,  and  found  means  to  correfpond  with  him, 
and  to  give  him  part  of  his  Hfe  already  written, 
and  materials  for  the  reft,  confifting  of  ftories, 
and  anecdotes,  and  correfpondence.    Pott  fent 
-Jiim  feveral  fheets,  with  which  he  was  fo  pleafed, 
that  they  concluded  a  bargain.    Bahrdt  fays, 
that  Pott  was  to  have  400  copies,  and  that  the 
reft  was  to  go  to  the  maintenance  of  Bahrdt  and 
his  family,  confifting  of  his  wife,  daughter,  a 
Chriftina  and  her  children  who  lived  with  them, 
&c.    Pott  gives  a  different  account,  and  the  truth 
was  different  from  both,  but  of  little  confequence 
to  us.    Bahrdt's  papers  had  been  feized,  and 
fearched  for  evidence  of  his'tranfadions,  but  the 
ftrideft  attention  was  paid  to  the  precife  points 
of  the  charge,  and  no  paper  was  abftrafted 
which  did  not  relate  to  theie.    All  others  were 
kept  in  a  fealed  room.    Pott  procured  the  re- 
moval of  the  feals,  and  got  poffeftioh  of  them. 
Bahrdt  fays,  that  his  wife  and  daughter  came  to 
him  in  prifon,  almoft  ftarving,  and  told  him 
that  now  that  the  room  was  opened.  Pott  had 
made  an  offer  to  write  for  their  fupport,  if  he 
had  the  ufe  of  thefe  papers — that  this  was  the 

conclufion 
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conclufion  of  the  bargain,  and  that  Pott  took 
away  all  the  papers.  N.  B.  Pott  was  the  aflbciate 
of  Walther,  who  had  great  confidence  in  him 
{Anecdotenbuch  fur  meinen  lieben  Amtjbruder^  p. 
400.)  and  had  conduced  the  bufinefs  of  Stark's 
book,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  No  man 
was  better  known  to  Bahrdt,  for  they  had  long 
acled  together  as  chief  hands  in  the  Union.  He 
would  therefore  write  the  life  of  its  founder  con 
amore^  and  it  might  be  expedled  to  be  a  rare 
and  tickling  performance.  And  indeed  it  was. 
The  firfl  part  of  it  only  was  publifhed  at  this 
time;  and  the  narration  reaches  from  the  birth 
of  the  hero  till  his  leaving  Leipzig  in  1768. 
The  attention  is  kept  fully  awake,  but  the  emo- 
tions which  fuccelTively  occupy  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  are  nothing  but  ftrong  degrees  of  aver- 
lion,  difguft,  and  horror.  The  figure  fet  up 
to  view  is  a  monfter,  a  man  of  talents  indeed, 
and  capable  of  great  things ;  but  loft  to  truth, 
to  virtue,  and  even  to  the  aifeclation  of  com- 
mon decency — In  fhort,  a  fhamelefs  profligate. 

 Poor  Bahrdt  was  aftonifhed, — ftared — but, 

having  his  wits  about  him,  faw  that  this  life 
would  fell,  and  would  alfo  fell  another. — With- 
out lofs  of  time,  he  faid  that  he  would  hold 
Pott  to  his  bargain — ^^but  he  reckoned  without  his 
hoft.  "  No,  no,"  faid  Pott,  "  you  are  not  the 
"  man  I  took  you  for— your. cor refpondence  was 
II  put 
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"  put  into  my  hands—I  faw  that  you  had  de- 

ceived  me,  and  it  was  my  duty,  as  a  man 
"  who  loves  truth  above  all  things,  to  hinder  you 
"  from  deceiving  the  world.  I  have  not  writ- 
"  ten  the  book  you  defired  me.  I  did  not  work 
"  for  you,  but  for  myfelf— therefore  you  get 
"  not  a  grofchen."  "  Why,  Sir,"  faid  Bahrdt, 
"  we  both  know  that  this  won't  do.  You  and 
"  I  have  already  tried  it.  You  received  Stark's 
"  manufcript,  to  be  printed  by  Walther— Wal- 
"  ther  and  you  fent  it  hither  to  Michaelis,  that  I 
"  might  fee  it  during  the  printing.    I  wrote  an 

illuftration  and  a  key,  which  made  the  fellow 
"  very  ridiculous,  and  they  were  printed  toge- 

ther,  with  one  title  page.— You  know  that  we 
«  were  caft  in  court.— Walther  was  obliged  to 
"  print  the  work  as  Stark  firll  ordered,  and  We 
"  lofl:  all  our  labour. — So  fhall  you  now,  for  I 
"  will  commence  an  adion  this  inftant,  and  let 

me  fee  with  what  face  you  will  defend  your- 
"  felf,  within  a  few  weeks  of  your  lafl  appear- 
"  ance  in  court."  Pott  faid,  "  You  may  try 
"  this.  My  work  is  already  fold,  and  difperfed 
"  over  all  Germany— and  I  have  no  objedion  to 
"  begin  yours  to-morrow—believe  me,  it  will 

fell."  Bahrdt  pondered— and  refolved  to  write 
one  himfelf. 

This  is  another  fpecimen  of  the  Union. 


Dr. 
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Dr.  Carl  Friedirich  Bahp.dt  was  bprn 
in  1 741.  His  father  was  then  a  parifh  minifter, 
and  afterwards  ProfelTor  of  Theology  at  Leipzig, 
where  he  died  in  1775.  The  youth,  when  at 
College,  enlifted  in  the  Prufiian  fervice  as  a 
huflar,  but  was  bought  olF  by  his  father.  He  was 
M.  A.  in  1 76 1.  He  became  catcchid  in  his  fa- 
ther's church,  was  a  popular  preacher,  and  pub- 
lifhed  fermons  in  1765,  and  fome  controverfial 
writings,  which  did  him  honour — But  he  then 
began  to  indulge  in  convivialiLV,  and  in  anony- 
mous pafquinades,  uncommonly  bitter  and  offen- 
five.  No  perfon  was  fafe  — ProfelTors — Magif- 
trates — Clergymen — had  his  chief  notice — alfo 
ftudents  —  and  even  comrades  and  friends. 
(Bahrdt  fays,  that  thefe  things  might  cut  to  the 
quick,  but  they  were  all  juft.)  Unluckily  his  tern- 
perament  was  what  the  atomical  philofophers 
(who  can  explain  every  thing  by  sethers  and  vi- 
brations) call  fanguine.  He  therefore  (his  own 
word)  was  a  paflionate  admirer  of  the  ladies. 
Coming  home  from  fupper  he  frequently  met  a 
young  Mifs  in  the  way  to  his  lodgings,  neatly 
dreffed  in  a  rofe-coloured  filk  jacket  and  train, 
and  a  fable  bonnet,  coflly,  and  like  a  lady.  One 
evening,  (after  fome  old  Rhenifh,  as  he  fays,)  he 
faw  the  ladv  hom.e.  Some  time  after,  the  miftrefs 
of  the  houfe.  Madam  Godfchulky,  came  into 
his  room,  and  faid  that  the  poor  maiden  was 

pregnant* 
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pregnant.  He  could  not  help  that— but  it  was 
very  unfortunate,  and  would  ruin  him  if  known. 
—He  therefore  gave  the  old  lady  a  bond  for  200 
dahlers,  to  be  paid  by  inftalments  of  tv/enty-five, 
— The  girl  was  fenfible,  and  good,  and  as  he 
had  already  paid  for  it,  and  her  converfation 
was  agreeable,  he  did  not  difcontinue  his  ac- 
quaintance."  A  comrade  one  day  told  him, 
that  one  Bel,  a  magiftrate,  whom  he  had  lam- 
pooned, knew  the  affair,  and  would  bring  it 
into  court,  unlefs  he  immediately  retired  the 
bond.  This  bond  was  the  only  evidence,  but  it 
was  enough.  Neither  Bahrdt  nor  his  friend 
could  raife  the  money.  But  they  fell  on  another 
contrivance.  They  got  Madam  Godfchuil^y  to 
meet  them  at  another  houfe,  in  order  to  receive 
the  money.  Bahrdt  was  in  a  clofet,  and  his 
comrade  wore  a  fword.  The  woman  could  not 
be  prevailed  on  to  produce  the  bond  till  Bahrdt 
fhould  arrive,  and  the  money  be  put  into  her 
hands,  with  a  prefent  to  herfelf.  The  com- 
rade tried  to  flutter  her,  and,  drav/ing  his- fword, 
fliewed  her  how  men  fenced — made  paifes  at  the 
wall — and  then  at  her — but  fhe  w^as  too  firm- 
he  then  threw  away  his  fword,  and  began  to  try 
to  force  the  paper  from  her.  She  defended  her- 
felf a  good  while,  but  at  length  he  got  the  paper 
out  of  her  pocket,  tore  it  in  pieces,  opened 

the 
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the  clofet-door,  and  faid,  "  There  you  b — , 
"  there  is  the  honourable  fellow  whom  you  and 
"  your  wh —  have  bullied— but  it  is  with 
"  you  have  to  do  now,  and  you  know  that  I  can 

bring  you  to  the  gallows.*'  There  was  a  great 
fquabble  to  be  fure,  fays  B.  but  it  ended,  and  I 
thought  all  was  now  over. — But  Mr.  Bel  had  got 
word  of  it,  and  brought  it  into  court  the  very 
day  that  Bahrdt  was  to  have  made  fome  very 
reverend  appearance  at  church — In  fhort,  after 
many  attempts  of  his  poor  father  to  fave  him,  he 
was  obliged  to  fend  in  his  gown  and  band,  and 
to  quit  the  place.  It  was  fome  comfort,  how- 
ever, that  Madam  Godfchuiky  and  the  young 
Mifs  did  not  fare  much  better.  They  were  both 
imprifoned.  Madam  G.  died  fome  time  after  of 
fome  fiiocking  difeafe.  The  court-records  give  a 
very  different  account  of  the  whole,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  fcuffle;  but  Bahrdt*s  ftory  is  enough. 

Bahrdt  fays,  that  his  father  was  fevere— but  ac- 
knowledges that  his  own  temperament  was  hafty, 
(why  does  not  his  father's  temperament  excufe 
fomething?  Vih'atiuncula  will  explain  every  thing 
or  nothing.)  "  Therefore  (again)  I  fometimes 
"  forgot  myfelf. — One  day  I  laid  a  loaded  piftol 
"  on  the  table,  and  told  him  that  he  fnould  meet 
^'  with  that  if  he  went  on  fo.    But  I  was  only 

feventeen." 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Bahrdt  was,  of  courfe,  obliged  to  leave 
the  place.  His  friends,  and  Semler  in  particu- 
lar, an  eminent  theological  writer,  who  had 
formed  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  his  uncom- 
mon talents,  were  afliduous  in  their  endeavours 
to  get  an  eftablifhment  for  him.  But  his  high 
opinion  of  himfelf,  his  temper,  impetuous,  pre- 
cipitant,  and  overbearing,  and  a  bitter  fatirical  ha- 
bit which  he  had  freely  indulged  in  his  outfet  of 
life,  made  their  endeavours  very  ineiFeclual. 

At  laft  he  got  a  profelTorfhip  at  Erlangen, 
then  at  Erfurth,  and  in  1771,  at  GiefTen.  But 
in  all  thefe  places  he  was  no  fooner  fettled  than 
he  got  into  difputes  with  his  colleagues  and  with 
the  eftablifhed  church,  being  a  ftrenuous  parti- 
zan  of  the  innovations  which  were  attempted  to 
be  made  in  the  dodrines  of  Chriftiahity.  In  his 
anonymous  pubhcations,  he  did  not  truft  to  ra- 
tional difcuflion  alone,  but  had  recourfe  to  ridi- 
cule and  perfonal  anecdotes,  and  indulged  in 
the  moll  cutting  farcafms  and  grofs  fcurrihty. 
— Being  fond  of  convivial  company,  his  income 
was  infufficient  for  the  craving  demand,  and 
as  foon  as  he  found  that  anecdote  and  flan- 
der  always  procured  readers,  he  never  ceafed 
writing.  He  had  wonderful  readinefs  and  a£li- 
vity,  and  fpared  neither  friends  nor  foes  in  his 
anonymous  performances.  But  this  could  not 
laft",  and  his  avowed  theological  writings  were 

fuch 
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fuch  as  could  not  be  fuffered  in  a  Profeffor  of 
Divinity.     The  very  ftudents  at  Gielfen  were 
Clocked   with  foine  of  his   liberties.  After 
much  wrangling  in  the  church  judicatories  he 
was  juft  going  to  be  difmifTed,  when  he  got  an 
Invitation  to  Marfchlins  in  Switzerland  to  fuper- 
intend  an  academy.    He  went  thither  about  the 
year  1^76,  and  formed  the  feminary  after  the 
model  of  Bafedow's  Philanthropine,  or  academy, 
at  Defl'au,  of  which  I  have  already  given  fome 
account.    It  had  acquired  fome  celebrity,  and 
the  plan  was  peculiarly  fuited  to  Bahrdt's  tafte, 
becaufe  it  left  him  at  Hberty  to  introduce  any 
fyftem  of  religious  or  irreligious  opinions  that  he 
pleafed.    He  refolved  to  avail  himfelf  of  this  li- 
berty, and  though  a  clergyman  and  Do6lor  of 
Theology,  he  would  outftrip  even  Bafedow,  who 
had  no  ecclefiaftical  orders  to  reftrain  him.  But 
he  wanted  the  moderation,  the  prudence,  and 
•the  principle  of  Bafedow.    He  had,  by  this  time, 
formed  his  opinion  of  mankind,  by  meditating 
on  the  feelings  of  his  own  mind.    His  theory  of 
human  nature  was  fimple — "  The  leading  pro- 
penfities,  fays  he,  of  the  human  mind  are 
three— Inftindive  liberty  (Frc)'beit/^riebe)—m' 
«  ftinctive  activity  (Triebe  fur  Thatigkcit)^2^d. 
«  inftinaive  love  {Liebes  triebe^  I  do  not  wifli 
to  mifunderftand  him,  but  I  can  give  no  other 
tranftation.— "  If  a  mau  is  obftrufted  in  the  ex- 

,  ercife 
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ercife  of  any  of  thefe  propenfities,  he  ^fFers 
an  injury. — The  bufinefs  of  a  good  education 
^      therefore  is  to  teach  us  how  they  are  to  be  en- 
joyed  in  the  highefl  degree." 
We  need  not  be  fiirprifed  although  the  Dodlor 
•  Ihould  find  it  difficult  to  manage  the  Cyclopedia 
in  his  Philanthropine  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give 
fatisfadtion  to  the  neighbourhood,  which  was 
habituated  to  very  different  fentiments. — Accord- 
ingly he  found  his  fituation  as  uncomfortable  as 
at  Gielfen.    He  fays,  in  one  of  his  latefl:  per- 
formanceSj  "  that  the  Grifons  were  a  ftrong 
**  inftance  of  the  immenfe  importance  of  educa- 
tion.    They  knew  nothing  but  their  handi^ 
crafts,  and  their  minds  were  as  coarfe  as  their 
perfons."    He  quarrelled  with  them  all,  and 
was  obliged  to  abfcond  after  lying  fome  time  m 
arreft. 

He  came  to  Durkheim  or  Turkheim,  where 
his  father  was  or  had  been  minifter.  His  literary 
talents  were  well  known. — After  fome  little  time 
he  got  an  alfociation  formed  for  erecting  and 
fupporting  a  Philanthropine  oi  houfe  of  education^ 
A  large  fund  was  colleded,  and  he  was  enabled 
to  travel  into  Holland  and  England,  to  engage  pu- 
pils, and  was  furnifhed  with  proper  recommend- 
ations.— On  his  return  the  plan  was  carried  into 
execution.  The  caftle  or  refidence  of  Count  Lein- 
ing  Hartzburgh  at  Heidefheim,  having  gardens, 

z  park. 
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parky  and  every  handfome  accommodation,  had 
been  fitted  up  for  it,  and  it  was  confecrated  by  a 
folemn  religious  feflival  in  1778. 

But  his  old  misfortunes  purfued  him.  He  had 
indeed  no  colleagues  to  quarrel  with,  but  his' 
avowed  publications  became  every  day  more  ob- 
noxious— and  when  any  of  his  anonymous  pieces 
had  a  great  run,  he  could  not  flifle  his  vanity  and 
conceal  the  author's  name* — Of  thcfe  pieces, 
fome  were  even  fhocking  to  decency. — It  was  in^ 
different  to  him  whether  it  was  friend  or  foe  that 
he  abufed  ;  and  fome  of  them  were  fo  horribly 
injurious  to  the  characters  of  the  moft  refpedable 
men  in  the  (late,  that  he  was  continually  under 
the  correflion  of  the  courts  of  juftice.  There 
was  hardly  a  man  of  letters  that  had  ever  been  in 
his  company  who  did  not  fuffer  by  it.    For  his 
condaht  pra6H'ce  v/as  to  father  every  new  ftep 
that  he  took  towards  Atheifm  on  fome  other  per- 
"foh  ;'  and^^  whenever  the  rpader  fees,  in  the  be- 
ginning.of  a  book,  any  perfo'n  celebrated  by  the 
author  for  found  fenfe,  profound  judgment,  ac- 
curate reafohing,  or  prajfed  for  acts  of  friendfhip 
and  kindnefs  to  himfelf,  he  may  be  alTured  that, 
before  the  clofe  of  the  book,  this  man  will  con- 
vince Dr.  Bahrdt  in  fome  private  converfation, 
that  fome  do6lrIne,  cherifhed  and  venerated  by 
7i\\  Chriftians,  is  a  piece  of  knavilh'fuperftition. 
So  lofl  was  Dr.  Bahrdt  to  air  fenfe  of  fhame.  He 

faid 
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faid  that  he  held  his  own  .opinions  independent  of 
all  mankind,  and  was  indifferent  about  their  praife 
or  their  reproach. 

Bahrdt's  licentious,  very  licentious  life,  was 
the  caufe  of  moft  of  thefe  enormities.    No  in- 
come could  fuffice,  and  he  wrote  for  bread. 
The  artful  manner  in  which  the  Hterary  ma- 
Bufadure  of  Germany  was  conduced,  made  it 
impoffible  to  hinder  the  rapid  difperfion  of  his 
writings  over  all  Germany ;  and  the  indelicate 
and  coarfe  maw  of  the  public  was  as  ravenous 
as  the  fenfuality  of  Dr.  Bahrdt,  who  really  bat- 
tened in  the  Epicurean  fty.    The  confequence  of 
all  this  was  that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from'  Hei- 
deflieim,  leaving  his  fureties  in  the  Fhilanthropme 
to  pay  about  14,000  dahlers,  befides  debts  with* 
out  number  to  his  friends.    He  was  imprifoned 
at  Dienheim,  but  was  releafed  I  know  not  how, 
and  fettled  at  Halle.    There  he  funk  to  be  a 
keeper  of  a  tavern  and  billiard-table,  and  his 
houfe  became  the  refort  and  the  bane  of  the 
Undents  in  the  Univerfity* — He  was  obliged 
therefore  to  leave  the  city.    He  had  fomehow 
got  funds  which  enabled  him  to  buy  a  little  vine- 
yard, prettily  fituated  in  the  neighbourhood. 
This  he  fitted  up  with  every  accommodation  that 
could  invite  the  {Indents,  and  called  it  Bahrdfs 
Ruhe.    We  have  already  feen  the  occupations  of 
Dr.  B.  in  this  Buen  Retiro  —Can  we  call  it  otiwn 
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cum  dignitate  ^  Alas,  no  !  He  had  not  lived  two 
years  here,  buftling  and  toiling  for  the  German 
Union,  fometimes  without  a  bit  of  bread — when 
he  was  fent  to  prifon  at  Halle,  and  then  to  Mag- 
deburg, where  he  was  more  than  a  year  in  jail. 
He  was  fet  at  liberty,  and  returned  to  Bahrdfs 
Ruhey  not,  alas,  to  live  at  eafe,  but  to  lie  down 
on  a  fickbed,  where,  after  more  than  a  year's 
fufFering  increafmg  pain,  he  died  on  the  23d  of 
April  1793,  the  moft  wretched  and  loathfome 
vidim  of  unbridled  fenfuality. 

The  account  of  his  cafe  is  written  by  a  friend,  a 
Dr.  Jung,  who  profeffes  to  defend  his  memory  and 
his  principles.  The  medical  defcription  melted  my 
heart,  and  I  am  certain  would  make  his  bitterefl 
enemy  weep.    Jung  repeatedly  fays  that  the  cafe 
was  not  venereal,  calls  it  the  vineyard  difeafe — 
the  quickfilver  difeafe,  (he  was  dying  of  an  un- 
conquerable falivation,) — and  yet,  through  the 
whole  of  his  narration,  relates  fymptoms  and 
fufferings,  which,  as  a  medical  man,  he  could 
Jiot  pofTibly  mean  to  be  taken  in  any  other 
fenfe  than  as  eife^s  of  pox.    He  meant  to  pleafe 
the  enemies  of  poor  Bahrdt,  knowing  that  fuch 
a  man  could  have  no  friends,  and  being  himfelf 
ignorant  of  what  friendfbip  or  goodnefs  is.  The 
fate  of  this  poor  creature  aJfefted  me  more  than 
any  thing  I  have  read  of  a  great  while.    All  his 
open  enemies  put  together  have  not  faid  fo  much'  ill 

of 
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of  him  as  his  trufted  friend  Pott,  and  another  con* 
fident,  whofe  name  I  cannot  recolledl,  who  pub*- 
lifhed  in  his  lifetime  an  anonymous  book  called 
Bahrdt  with  the  iron  hrow~2Xi^  this  fellow  Jung,  ^ 
under  the  abfurd  mafk  of  friendfliip,  exhibited  the 
loathfome  carcafe  for  a  florin,  like  a  malefactor's 
?it  Surgeons  Hall.  Such  were  the  fruits  of  the 
German  Union,  of  that  Illumination  that  was  to 
refine  the  heart  of  man,  and  bring  to  maturity 
the  feeds  of  native  virtue,  which  are  choaked  in 
the  hearts  of  other  men  by  fuperftition  and  def- 
potifm.  We  fee  nothing  but  mutual  treachery 
and  bafe  defsrtion. 

I  do  not  concern  myfelf  with  the  gradual  per- 
verfion  of  Dr.  Bahrdt's  moral  and  religious  opi- 
nions.   But  he  affecled  to  be  the  enlightener  and 
reformer  of  mankind ;  and  affirmed,  that  all  the 
mifchiefs  in  life  originated  from  defpotifm  fup- 
ported  by  fuperftition.  "  In  vain,'*  fays  he,  "  do 
we  complain  of  the  inefficacy  of  religion.  All 
^'  pofitive  religion  is  founded  on  injuftice.  No 
^'  Prince  has  a  right  to  prefcribe  or  fandion  any 
fuch  fyftem.    Nor  would  he  do  it,  were  not 
the  priefts  the  firmeft  pillars  of  his  tyranny,  ^ 
and  fuperftition  the  ftrongeft  fetters  for  his 
"  fubjedls.  He  dares  not  ftiow  Religion  as  flie  is, 
pure  and  undefiled — She  would  charm  the  eyes 
and  the  hearts  of  mankind,  would  immedi- 
ately  produce  true  morality,  would  open 
z  3  the 
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the  eyes  of  freeborn  man,  would  teach  him 
what  are  his  rights,  and  who  are  his  oppreff 
fors,  and  Princes  would  vanilh  from  the  face 
of  the  earth." 

Therefore,  without  troubling  ourfelves  with 
the  truth  or  falfehood  of  his  religion  of  Nature, 
and  afTuming  it  as  an  indifputable  point,  that  Dr. 
Bahrdt  has  feen  it  in  this  natural  and  fo  effedive 
purity,  it  is  furely  a  very  pertinent  queflion. 

Whether  has  the  fight  produced  on  his  mind 
"  an  efft^k  fo  far  fuperior  to  the  acknowledged 
"  faintnefs  of  the  impreffion  of  Chriftianity  on 
"  the  bulk  of  mankind,  that  it  will  be  prudent 
"  to  adopt  the  plan  of  the  German  Union,  and 
"  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  divifions  which  fo  un- 
"  fortunately  alienate  the  minds  of  profeffing 
"  Chriftians  from  each  other?"  The  account 
here  given  of  Dr,  Bahrdt's  life  f^ems  to  decide 
the  quellion. 

But  it  will  be  faid  that  I  have  only  related  fo 
many  inftances  of  the  quarrels  of  Priefts  and 
their  flavifh  adherents  with  Dr.  Bahrdt.  Let  us 
view  him  in  his  ordinary  conduct,  not  as  the 
Champion  and  Martyr  of  Illumination,  but  as  an 
ordinary  citizen,  a  hufband,  ^  father,  a  friend,  a 
teacher  of  youth,  a  clergyman. 

"When  Dr.  Bahrdt  was  a  parifh-minifter,  and 
prefident  of  fom.e  inferior  ecclefiailical  diftrid, 
he  was  empowered  to  take  off  the  cenfures  of 

the 
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tlie  church  from  a  young  woman  who  had  born 
a  baftard  child.  By  violence  he  again  reduced 
her  to  the  fame  condition,  and  efcaped  cenfure, 
by  the  poor  girl's  dying  of  a  fever  before  her 
pregnancy  was  far  advanced,  or  even  legally  do- 
cumented. Alfo,  on  the  night  of  the  folemn 
farce  of  confecrating  his  Philanthropine,  he  de- 
bauched the  maid-fervant,  who  bore  twins,  and 
gave  him  up  for  the  father.  The  thing,  I  prefume, 
was  not  judicially  proved,  otherwife  he  would 
have  furely  been  difgiaced  ;  but  it  was  after- 
wards made  evident,  by  the  letters  which  were 
found  by  Pott,  when  he  undertook  to  write  his 
life.  A  feries  of  thefe  letters  had  palTed  between 
him  and  one  Graf  a  fleward,  who  was  employed 
by  him  to  give  the  woman  the  fmall  pittance  by 
which  fhe  and  the  infants  were  maintained.  Re- 
monftrances  were  made  when  the  money  was  not 
advanced  ;  and  there  are  particularly  letters  about 
the  end  of  1779,  which  Ihow  that  Bahrdt  had 
ceafed  giving  any  thing.  On  the  of  Febru- 
ary 1780,  the  infants  (three  years  old)  were  taken 
away  in  the  night,  and  were  found  expofed,  the 
one  at  Ufstein,  and  the  other  at  Worms,  many 
miles  diftant  from  each  other,  and  alinoft  frozen 
to  death.  The  firft  was  dlfcovered  by  its  moans,  by 
a  Ihoemaker  in  a  field  by  the  road -fide, about  fix  in 
jthe  morning ;  the  other  was  found  by  two  girls  be- 
tween the  hedges  in  a  lane,  fet  between  tv/o  great 
z  4  ftcnes. 
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ftones,  paft  all  crying.  The  poor  mother  tra- 
velled up  and  down  the  country  in  queft  of  her  in«? 
fants,  and  hearing  thefe  accounts,  found  them 
both,  and  took  one  of  them  home;  but  not  be- 
ing able  to  maintain  both,  when  Bahrdt's  com- 
miffioner  refufed  contributing  any  more,  it  re- 
mained with  the  good  woman  who  had  taken  it 
in  *. 

Bahrdt  was  married  in  1772  while  at  Gieffen ; 
but  after  wafting  the  greateft  part  of  his  wife's 
little  fortune  left  her  by  a  former  huftand,  he 
was  provoked,  by  lofmg  1000  florins  (about 
110/.)  in  the  hands  of  her  brother  who  woulcl 
not  pay  it  up*  After  this  he  ufed  her  very  illj^ 
and  fpeaks  very  contemptuoufly  of  her  in  his  own 
account  of  his  life,  calling  her  a  dowdy,  jealous-^ 
and  every  thing  contemptible.  In  two  infamous 
novels,  he  exhibits  charafters,  in  which  ftie  is  re- 
prefented  in  a  moft  cruel  manner ;  yet  this  wo- 
man (perhaps  during  the  honey-moon)  was  en- 
ticed by  him  one  day  into  the  bath,  in  the  pond 
of  the  garden  of  the  Philanthr opine  at  Heideflieim, 
and  there,  in  the  fight  of  all  the  pupils,  did  he 
(alfo  undreffed)  toy  with  his  naked  wife  in  the 
water.  When  at  Halle,  he  ufed  the  poor  woman 
extremely  ill,  keeping  a  miftrefs  ii^  the  houfe, 

*  This  is  worfe  than  Roufleau's  condud,  who  only  fent 
his  children  to  the  Foundling  hofpital,  that  he  might  never 
know  them  again.    (See  his  Confeffions.) 

and 
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and  giving  her  the  whole  command  of  the  fa. 
piily,  while  the  wife  and  daughter  were  confined 
^o  a  feparate  part  of  it.  When  in  prifon  at  Magde- 
burgh,  the  ftrumpet  Hved  with  him,  and  bore 
him  two  children.  He  brought  them  all  to  his 
houfe  when  he  was  fet  at  liberty.  Such  barba« 
rous  ufage  made  the  poor  woman  at  laft  leave 
him  and  live  with  her  brother.  The  daughter 
died  about  a  year  before  him,  of  an  overdofe  of 
laudanum  given  by  her  father,  to  procure  fleep 
when  ill  of  a  fever.  He  ended  his  own  wretched 
life  in  the  fame  manner,  unable,  poor  man,  to 
bear  his  diftrefs,  without  the  fmalleft  compunc- 
tion or  forrow  for  his  conduft ;  and  the  lad 
thing  he  did  was  to  fend  for  a  bookfeller,  (Vi- 
pink  of  Halle,  who  had  publifhed  fome  of  his 
vile  pieces,)  and  recommend  his  ftrumpet  and  her 
children  to  his  protection,  without  one  thought 
of  his  injured  wife. 

I  fliall  end  my  account  of  this  profligate  mon- 
fter  with  a  fpecimen  of  his  way  of  ufmg  his 
friends. 

"  Of  all  the  acquifitions  which  I  made  in  Eng- 
^  land,  Mr.  — ~  (the  name  appears  at  full 
"  length)  was  the  moft  important.  This  perfon 

was  accompljjfhed  in  the  higheft  degree.  With 
f«  found judgment,great  genius,and  corred  tafte, 

he  was  perfectly  a  man  of  the  world.  He  was 
f  *  my  friend,  and  the  only  perfon  who  warmly  in^ 

terefted 
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*^  terefted  himfelf  for  my  inftitution.  To  his  warm 
*f  and  repeated  recommendations  I  owe  all  the 
pupils  I  got  in  England,  and  many  mofi:  re- 
fpeftable  connections ;  for  he  was  univerfally 
efteemed  as  a  man  of  learning  and  of  the  moft 
imblemifhed  worth.    He  was  my  friend,  my 
*'  conduclor^  and  I  may  fay  my  preferver ;  for 
"  when  I  had  not  bread  for  two  days,  he  took 
*^  me  to  his  houie,  and  fupplied  ail  my  wants. 
This  gentleman  was  a  clergyman,  and  had  a 
fmall  but  genteel  and  feleded  congregation,  a 
"  flock  which  required  flrong  food.    My  friend 
^'^  preached  to  them  pure  natural  religion,  and 
was  beloved  by  them.    His  fermons  were  ex- 
*'  cellent,  and  delivered  with  native  energy  and 
grace,  becaufe  they  came  from  the  heart.  I 
had  once  the  honour  of  preaching  for  him. 
But  what  a  difference — I  found  myfelf  afraid  — 
I  feared  to  fpeak  too  boldly,  becaufe  I  did  not 
"  know  where  I  w^as,  and  thought  myfelf  fpeak- 
ing  to  my  crouching  countrymen.    But  the 
liberty  of  England  opens  every  heart,  and 
makes  it  accefTible  to  morality.    I  can  give  ^ 
very  remarkable  inftance. 
"  The  women  of  the  town  in  London  do  not, 
to  be  fure,  meet  with  my  unqualified  appro- 
bation  in  all  refpefts.  But  it  is  impoflible  not  to 
be  ftruckwith  the  propriety  and  decency  of  their 
manners,  fo  unlike  the  clownifh  impudence  of 

our 
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*^  our  German  wh — .  I  could  not  diflingui/h 
them  from  modefl  women,  otherwife  than  by 
their  greater  attention  and  eagernefs  to  (hew 
me  civility.  My  friend  ufed  to  laugh  at  my 
miftakes,  and  I  could  not  believe  him  when  he 

*^  told  me  that  the  lady  who  had  kindly  fliewed 
the  way  to  me,  a  foreigner,  was  a  votary  of 

**  Venus.  He  maintained  that  Englifli  hbcrty 
naturally  produced  morality  and  kindnefs.  I 

"  ftill  doubted,  and  he  faid  that  he  would  con- 

*^  vince  me  by  my  own  experience.    Thefe  girls 

"  are  to  be  feen  in  crouds  every  evening  in  every 
quarter  of  the  town.    Although  fome  of  them 

^'  may  not  have  even  a  fhift,  they  come  out  in  the 
evening  dreffed  like  princelTes,  in  hired  clothes, 
which  are  entrufted  to  them  without  any  fear 

**  of  their  making  off  with  them.  Their  fine 
fliape,  their  beautiful  fkin,  and  dark  brown 
hair,  their  bofoms,  fo  prettily  fet  off  by  their 
black  fiik  drcf-^,  and  above  all,  the  gentle 

"  fweetnefs  of  their  manners,  makes  an  impref- 
fion  in  the  higheft  degree  favourable  to  them. 

"  They  civilly  offer  their  arm,  and  fay,  My 

"  dear,  will  you  give  me  a  glafs  of  wine.  If  you 
give  them  no  encouragement,  they  pafs  on,  and 
give  no  farther  trouble.    I  went  with  my 

*f  friend  to  Covent  Garden,  and  after  admiring 
the  innumerable  beauties  we  faw  in  the  piazzas, 
we  gave  our  arm  to  three  very  agreeable  girls, 

«  and 
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"  and  immediately  turned  in  to  a  temple  of  the 
Cytherean  Goddefs,  which  is  to  be  found  at 
every  fecond  door  of  the  city,  and  were  fhoT^Ti 
into  a  parlour  elegantly  carpeted  and  fumifiied, 
*^  and  lighted  with  wax,  with  every  other  accom- 
modation  at  hand.    My  friend  called  for  a 
**  pint  of  wine,  and  this  was  all  the  expence,  for 
which  we  received  fo  much  civilit}-.  The  con- 
^  verfation  and  other  beha\iour  of  the  ladies 
was  agreeable  in  the  higheft  degree,  and  not 
"  a  zvord  pafled  that  would  have  diftinguifhed 
"  them  from  nuns,  or  that  was  not  in  the  higheft 
degree  mannerly  and  elegant.    We  parted  in 
the  ftreet — and^fuch  is  the  liberty  of  England, 
"  that  my  friend  ran  not  the  fmallefl:  rilk  of  fuf- 
fering  either  in  his  honour  or  ufefulnefs. — 
"  Such  is  the  effect  of  freedom." 

We  may  be  fure,  the  poor  man  was  aftoniftied 
when  he  faw  his  name  before  the  public  as  one  of 
the  enlighteners  of  Chriftian  Europe.  He  is  really 
a  man  of  worth,  and  of  the  mod  irreproachable 
characber,  and  knew  that  whatever  might  be  the 
protedion  of  Britifli  liberty,  fuch  conduct  would 
ruin  him  with  bis  ovti  hearers,  and  in  the  minds 
of  all  his  refpectable  countrymen.  He  therefore 
fent  a  vindication  of  his  character  from  this  flan- 
derous  abufe  to  the  publifhers  of  the  pripcipal 
newfpapers  and  literary  journals  in  Germany. 
The  vindication  is  complete,  and  B.  is  convifted 
15 
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of  having  related  what  he  could  not  pojjlbly  have 
feen.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  vindica- 
tion did  not  appear  in  the  Berlin  Monatfchrift,  nor 
in  any  of  the  Journals  which  make  favourable 
mention  of  the  performances  of  the  Enlighteners. 

"  Think  not,  indignant  reader,"  fays  Arbuth- 
not,  "  that  this  man's  life  is  ufelefs  to  mortals." 
It  (hows  in  a  ftrong  light  the  falfity  of  all  his  de- 
clamations in  favour  of  his  fo  much  prailed  natu- 
ral religion  and  univerfal  kindnefs  and  humanity. 
No  man  of  the  party  writes  with  more  perfuafive 
energy,  and,  though  his  petulance  and  precipitant 
felf^onceit  lead  him  frequently  aftray,  no  man 
has  occafionally  put  all  the  arguments  of  thefe 
philofophers  in  a  clearer  light ;  yet  we  fee  that  all 
is  falfe  and  hollow.  He  is  a  vile  hypocrite,  and 
the  real  aim  of  all  his  writings  is  to  make  money, 
by  foftering  the  fenfual  propenfities  of  human  na- 
ture, although  he  fees  and  feels  that  the  comple- 
tion of  the  plan  of  the  German  Union  would  be 
an  event  more  deftrudive  and  lamentable  than 
any  that  can  be  pointed  out  in  the  annals  of  fu- 
perftition.  I  will  not  fay  that  all  partifans  of  Il- 
lumination are  hogs  of  the  fty  of  Epicurus  like  this 
wretch.  But  the  reader  miift  acknowledge  that, 
in  th€  inllitution  of  Weilhaupt,  there  is  the  fame 
train  of  fenfual  indulgence  laid  along  the  whole, 
and  that  purity  of  heart  and  life  is  no  part  of  the 
morality  that  h  held  forth  as  the  perfedion  of 

human 
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human  nature.  The  final  abolition  of  Chriflianity 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  its  objecls — whether  as  an 
end  of  their  efforts,  or  as  a  mean  for  the  attain- 
ment of  fome  end  ftill  more  important.  Purity  of 
heart  is  perhaps  thS  mofl  diilindive  feature  of 
Chridian  morality.  Of  this  Dr.  Bahrdt  feems  to 
have  had  no  conception ;  and  his  inftitution,  as 
Vidl  as  his  writings,  fnow  him  to  have  been  a  very 
coarfe  fenfualift.  But  his  tafte,  though  coarfe,- 
accorded  with  what  Weilhaupt  confidered  as  a 
ruling  propenfity,  by  which  he  had  the  befl 
chance  of  fecuring  the  fidelity  of  his  fubjects. — 
Craving  defires,  be)'ond  the  bounds  of  our  means, 
were  the  natural  confequences  of  indulgence— 
and  fmce  the  purity  of  Chriflian  morality  flood 
in  his  way,  his  firft  care  was  to  clear  the  road  by 
rooting  it  out  altogether — What  can  follow  but 
general  difiblutenefs  of  manners  ? 

Nothing  can  more  diftinftly  prove  the  crooked 
politics  of  the  Reformers  than  this.  It  may  be 
confidered  as  the  mainfpring  of  their  whole  ma- 
chine. Their  pupils  were  to  be  led  by  means  of 
their  fenfual  appetites,  and  the  aim  of  their  conduc- 
tors was  not  to  inform  them,  but  merely  to  lead 
them ;  not  to  reform, but  to  rule  theworid. — They 
would  reign,  though  in  hell,  rather  than  ferve  in 
heaven.— Dr.  Bahrdt  was  a  trueApoflleof  Illumi- 
natiim  ;  and  though  his  torch  was  made  of  the 
groffeft  materials,  and  "  ferved  only  to  difcover 

"  fights 
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«  Tights  of  woe,"  the  horrid  glare  darted  into 
every  corner,  roufing  hundreds  of  filthy  verniin, 
and  directing  their  flight  to  the  rotten  carrion 
where  they  could  beft  depofit  their  poifon  and 
their  eggs;  in  the  breafts,  to  wic,  of  the  fenfual 
and  profligate,  there  to  fefter  and  burft  forth  in  a 
new  and  filthy  progeny  ;  and  it  is  aftonifhing 
what  numbers  were  thus  roufed  into  aclion.  The 
fcheme  of  Reading  Societies  had  taken  prodigi- 
oufly,  and  became  a  very  profitable  part  of  the 
literary  trade  of  Germany.  The  bookfellers  and 
writers  foon  perceived  its  importance,  and  acted 
in  concert. 

I  might  fill  a  volume  with  extracts  from  the 
criticifms  which  were  publiflied  on  the  Reli^ 
gion  Edid  fo  often  mentioned  already.  The 
Leipzig  catalogue  for  one  year  contained  173. 
Although  it  concerned  the  Prufiian  States  alone, 
thefe  appeared  in  every  corner  of  Germany; 
nay,  alfo  in  Holland,  in  Flanders,  in  Hungaiy, 
in  Switzerland,  in  Courland,  and  in  Livonia. 
This  fhows  it  to  have  been  the  operation  of  an 
AlTociated  Band,  as  was  intimated  to  the  King 
\^'ith  fo  much  petulance  by  Mirabeau.  There 
was  (pad  all  doubt)  fuch  a  combination  among 
the  innumerable  fcnbblers  who  fupplied  the  fairs 
of  Leipzig  and  Frankfort.  Mirabeau  calls  it  a 
Conjuration  des  Pbilofcphcs,  an  exprefiion  very 
clear  to  himfelf,  for  the  myriads  of  garreteers  who 

have 
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have  long  fed  the  craving  mouth  of  Paris  ("al- 
ways  thirlling  after  Ibme  new  thing")  called 
themfelves  philofophers,  and,  Kke  the  gangs  of 
St.  Giles's,  converfed  vdth  each  other  in  a  cant  of 
of  their  own,  full  of  morale^  of  etiergie,  of  bienveiU 
lance^  &c.  &:c.  &:c.  unintelligible  or  mifunder- 
ftood  by  other  men,  and  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  de- 
ceit.   While  r>Iirabeau  lived  too,  they  formed  a 
Conjuration,  The  1 4th  of  July  1 79    the  moil  fo- 
lemn  invo Ation  of  the  Divine  prefence  ever  made 
on  the  face  of  this  earth,  put  an  end  to  the  pro- 
priety of  this  appellation  ;  for  it  became  neceffary 
(in  the  progrefs  of  political  Illumination)  to  de- 
clare that  oaths  were  nonfenfe,  becaufe  the  in- 
voked was  a  creature  of  the  imagination,  and  the 
grand  federation,  like  Weifhaupt  and  Bahrdt's 
Mafonic  Chriflianity,  is  declared,  to  thofe  initiated 
into  the  higher  myfteries,  to  be  a  lie.    But  if  we 
have  no  longer  a  Conjuration  des  Fhilofophes^  we 
have  a  gang  of  fcribblers  that  has  got  pofleflion  of 
the  pubHc  mind  by  their  management  of  the  li-- 
terary  journals  of  Germany,  and  have  made  li- 
centious fentiments  in  politics,  in  morals,  and  in 
religion,  as  familiar  as  were  formerly  the  articles 
of  ordinar}^  news.    All  the  fceptical  writings  of 
England  put  together  will  not  make  half  the 
number  that  have  appeared  in  Proteftant  Ger- 
many during  the  lafl  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  And, 
in  the  Cridcuins  on  the  Edicl,  it  is  hard  to  fay 

whether 
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whether  infidelity  or  difloyalty  fills  the  mofl 
pages. 

To  fuch  a  degree  had  the  Illuminati  carried 
this  favourite  and  important  point  that  they  ob- 
tained the  direclion  even  of  thofe  whofe  ofnce  it 
was  to  prevent  it.  There  is  at  Vienna,  as  at  Ber- 
lin, an  office  for  examining  and  licenfmg  writings 
before  they  can  have  their  courfe  in  the  market. 
This  office  publifhes  annually  an  index  of  forbid- 
den books.  In  this  index  are  included  the  account 
of  the  lafl  Operations  of  Spartacus  and  Phllo  in  the 
Order  of  Illuminati^  and  a  difTertation  on  The  Final 
Overthrow  of  Free  Mafonry,  a  mofl  excellent  per- 
formance, fliowing  the  gradual  corruption  and 
final  perverfion  of  that  fociety  to  a  feminary  of 
fedition.  Alfo  the  Vienna  Magazine  cf  Literature 
and  Arts^  which  contains  many  accounts  of  the 
interferences  of  the  Illuminati  in  the  diflurbances 
of  Europe.  The  Cenfor  who  occafioned  this  pro- 
hibition was  an  Jlhaimiatus^  named  Retzer,  He 
makes  a  mofl  pitiful  and  Jefuitical  defence,  fliow- 
ing himfelf  completely  verfant  in  all  the  chicane 
of  the  Illuminati^  and  devoted  to  their  Infidel 
principles.    (See  ReL  Begehcnh.  1795.  p.  493.) 

There  are  two  performances  which  give  U5 
much  information  refpeding  the  flate  of  m.oral 
and  political  opinions  in  Germany  about  this 
time.  One  of  them  is  called.  Proof  of  a  hidden 
Combination  to  dejlroy  the  Freedom  cf  Thought  and 
A  A  Writing 
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Writing  in  Germany.  Thefe  proofs  are  general, 
taken  from  many  concurring  circumftances  in  the 
condition  of  German  literature.  They  are  con- 
vincing to  a  thinking  mind,  but  are  too  abflradl- 
ed  to  be  very  imprefiive  on  ordinary  readers. 
The  other  is  the  Appeal  to  rvj  Country^  vvhich  I 
mentioned  in  page  84.  I'his  is  much  more  link- 
ing, and,  in  each  branch  of  literature,  gives  a 
progrefTive  account  of  the  changes  of  lentiment, 
all  fupported  by  the  evidence  of  the  books  them- 
felves.  The  author  puts  it  pad  contradidion, 
that  in  every  fpecies  of  literary  compofition  into 
which  it  was  polnble,  without  palpable  abfurditv, 
to  introduce  hcentious  or  feditious  principles,  it 
was  done.  Many  romances,  novels,  journies 
through  Germany  and  other  countries*,  are  writ- 
ten on  purpofe  to  attach  praife  or  reproach  to 
certain  fentiments,  charaders,  and  pieces  of  con- 
duft.  The  Prince,  the  nobleman,  is  made  de- 
fpotic,  opprefTive,  unfeelirg,  or  ridiculous — the 
poor,  and  the  men  of  talents,  are  unfortunate  and 
neglected — and  here  and  there  a  fiditious  Graf  or 
Baron  is  made  a  divinity,  by  philanthropy  ex- 
preiTed  in  romantic  charity  and  kindnefs,  or  often- 
tatious  indifference  for  the  Httle  honours  which 

*  A  pUn  adopted  v.Itliin  tliefe  few  years  in  our  OAvn 
countiy,  winch,  if  profecuted  with  the  fame  induilry  with 
which  it  has  been  begun,  will  focn  render  our  circulating" 
Libraries  fo  many  Nuricries  of  Sedition  and  impiety.  (See 

7'v  :v.;^^  \y>::,  G'--many  byEHe.) 
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are  fo  precious  in  the  eyes  of  a  German. — In 
Ihort,  the  fyflem  of  Weiiliaupt  and  Knigge  is 
carried  into  vigorous  eftecl  over  all.  In  both 
thefe  performances,  and  indeed  in  a  vaft  number 
of  other  pieces,  I  fee  that  the  infiuence  of  Nicholai 
is  much  commented  on,  and  confidered  as  having 
had  the  chief  hand  in  all  thofe  innovations. 

Thus  I  think  it  clearly  appears,  that  the  fup- 
preflion  of  the  liluminati  in  Bavaria  and  of  the 
Union  in  Brandenburgh,  were  infufficient  for 
removing  the  evils  which  they  had  introduced. 
The  Elc^lor  of  Bavaria  was  obliged  to  iffiie  ano- 
ther proclamation  in  November  1790,  warning 
his  fubjeds  of  their  repeated  machinations,  and 
particularly  enjoining  the  Magiflrates  to  obferve 
carefully  the  affemblies  in  the  Reading  Societies, 
which  were  multiplying  in  his  States.  A  fimilar 
proclamation  was  made  and  repeated  by  the  Re- 
gency of  Hanover,  and  it  was  on  this  occafion 
that  Mauvillon  impudently  avowed  the  mofi:  anar- 
chical opinions. — But  Weifhaupt  and  his  agents 
were  flill  bufy  and  fuccefsful.  The  habit  of  plot- 
ting had  formed  itfeif  into  a  regular  fyftem.  So- 
cieties now  afted  every  where  in  fecret,  in  cor- 
refpondence  with  fimilar  focieties  in  diflant  places. 
And  thus  a  mode  of  co-operation  was  furnifhed 
to  the  difcontented,  the  reftlefs,  and  the  unprin- 
cipled in  all  places,  without  even  the  trouble  cf 
A  A  2  •  formal 
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formal  initiations,  and  without  any  external  ap- 
pearances by  which  the  exiftence  and  occupations 
of  the  members  could  be  diftinguifhed.  The  Hy- 
dra's teeth  were  already  fown,  and  each  grew 
up,  independent  of  the  reft,  and  foon  fent  out 
its  own  offsets. — In  all  places  where  fuch  fecret 
practices  were  going  on,  there  did  not  fail  to  ap- 
pear fome  individuals  of  more  than  common  zeal 
and  activity,  who  took  the  lead,  each  in  his  own 
circle.  This  gave  a  confiftency  and  unity  to  -the 
operations  of  the  reft,  and  they,  encouraged  by 
this  co-operation,  could  now  attem.pt  things 
which  they  would  not  have  otherwife  ventured 
on.  It  is  not  till  this  ftate  of  things  obtains,  that 
this  influence  becomes  fenfible  to  the  pubhc. 
Philo,  in  his  public  declaration,  unwarily  lets  this 
appear.  Speaking  of  the  numerous  little  focie- 
ties  in  which  their  principles  were  cultivated,  he 
fays,  "  vv-e  thus  begin  to  be  formidable."  It  may 
now  alarm — but  it  is  now  too  late.  The  fame 
germ  is  now  fprouting  in  another  place. 

I  muft  not  forget  to  take  notice  that  about  this 
time  (i7S7or  17S8),  there  appeared  an  invita- 
tion from  a  Baron  or  Prince  S  ,  Governor  of 

the  Dutch  fortrefs  H  ,  before  the  troubles  in 

Holland,  to  form  a  foclety  for  the  Prcteciion  of 
Princes. — The  plan  is  exprelfed  in  ver}^  enigma- 
tical terms,  but  fuch  as  plainly  fiiev/  it  to  be 

merely 
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merely  an  odd  title,  to  catch  the  public  eye ;  for 
the  Aflbciation  is  of  the  fame  feditious  kind  with 
all  thofe  already  fpoken  of,  viz.  profefTmg  to  en- 
lighten the  minds  of  men,  and  making  them  ima- 
gine that  all  their  hardfhips  proceed  from  fuper- 
ftition,  which  fubjecls  them  to  ufelefs  and  crafty 
priefls  ;  and  from  their  own  indolence  and  want 
of  patriotifm,  which  make  them  fubmit  to  the 
mal-adminiftration  of  minifters.  The  Sovereign 
is  fuppofed  to  be  innocent,  but  to  be  a  cypher, 
and  every  magiftrate,  who  is  not  chofen  by  the 
people  actually  under  him,  is  held  to  be  a  defpot, 
and  is  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot. — Many  cir- 
cumftances  concur  to  prove  that  the  projector  of 
this  infidious  plan  is  the  Prince  Salms,  who  fo 
alTiduoufly  fomented  all  the  difturbances  in  the 
Dutch  and  Auftrian  Netherlands.  He  had,  be- 
fore this  time,  taken  into  his  fervice  Zwack,  the 
Cato  of  the  llluminati.  The  proje»ft  had  gone 
fome  length  when  it  was  dilcovered  and  fupprelTed 
by  the  States. 

Zimmerman,  who  had  been  Prefident  of  the 
llluminati  in  Manheim,  was  alfo  a  mofl  active 
perfon  in  propagating  their  dodrines  in  other 
countries.  He  was  employed  as  a  miffionary, 
and  creeled  fome  Lodges  even  in  Rome—alfo  at 
Neufchatel— and  in  Hungary.  He  was  frequently 
feen  in  the  latter  place  by  a  gentleman  of  my 
acquaintance,  and  preached  up  all  the  oflenfible 
A  A  3  dodrines 
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doflrines  of  Illuminaiifm  in  the  moft  public  man- 
ner, and  made  many  profelytes.  But  when  it 
was  difcovered  that  their  real  and  fundamental 
doclrines  were  different  from  thofe  which  he  pro- 
felfed  in  order  to  draw  in  profelytes,  Zimmerman 
left  the  country  in  hafte. — Some  time  after  this 
he  was  arrefled  in  PrufTia  for  feditious  harangues 
— but  he  efcaped,  and  has  not  been  heard  of 
fince. — When  he  was  in  Hungary  he  boaftcd  of 
having  creeled  above  an  hundred  Lodges  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe,  fome  of  which  were  in 
England. 


That  the  Illuminati  and  other  hidden  Cofmo- 
political  focieties  had  fome  influence  in  bringing 
about  the  French  Revolution,  or  at  leaf!:  in  ac- 
celerating it,  can  hardly  be  doubted.  In  reading 
the  fecret  correfpondence,  1  was  always  furprifed 
at  not  rinding  any  reports  from  France,  and 
fomething  like  a  hefitation  about  eftablifhing  a 
miiTion  there;  nor  am  I  yet  able  thoroughly  to 
"account  for  it.  But  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  they  interfered,  both  in  preparing  for  it  in 
the  fame  manner  as  in  Germany,  and  in  accele- 
rating its  progrefs.  Some  letters  in  the  Brunf- 
wick  Journal  from  one  Campe^  who  vi  as  an  in- 
fpeftor  of  the  feminaries  of  education,  a  man  of 

talentSj 
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talents,  and  an  Illuminafus,  put  it  beyond  doubt. 
He  v/as  rending  in  Paris  during  its  firfl  move- 
ments, and  gives  a  minute  account  of  them,  la- 
menting theiv  ^xceffes,  on  account  of  their  im- 
prudence, and  the  rifk  of  fhocking  the  nation, 
and  thus  Jeftroying  the  proje^l,  but  iufl-ying 
the  motives,  on  the  true  princ'ples  of  T ofnio- 
politifm.  The  Vienna  Zeitfchrift  and  the  Magazine 
of  Literature  and  Fine  Arts  for  1790,  and  other 
pamphlets  of  that  date,  fay  the  fame  thing  in  a 
clearer  manner.  I  fhall  lay  together  fome  paf- 
fages  from  fucb  as  I  have  met  with,  which  I 
think  will  fliew  beyond  all  pofTibility  of  doubt 
that  the  Illuminati  took  an  active  part  in  the 
whole  tranfadion,  and  may  be  faid  to  have  been 
its  chief  contrivers.  I  fhall  premife  a  few  ob- 
fcrvations,  which  will  give  a  clearer  view  of  the 
matter. 


AA  4 
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CHAP.  IV. 

The  French  Revolution. 


During  thefe  dilTenfions  and  difcontents,  and 
this  general  fermentation  of  the  public  mind  in 
Germany,  political  occurrences  in  France  gave 
exercife  and  full  fcope  for  the  operation  of  that 
fpirit  of  revolt  which  had  long  growled  in  fecret 
in  the  different  corners  of  that  great  empire. 
The  Cofmo-political  and  fceptical  opinions  and 
fentiments  fo  much  cultivated  in  all  the  Lodges 
of  the  Philalethes  had  by  this  time  been  openly 
profeffed  by  many  of  the  fages  of  France,  and 
artfully  interwoven  with  their  flatiftical  econo- 
miics.  The  many  contefls  between  the  King  and 
the  Parliament  of  Paris  about  the  regiflration  of 
his  edids,  had  given  occafion  to  much  difcuffion, 
and  had  made  the  public  familiarly  acquainted 
with  topics  altogether  unluitable  to  the  abfolute 
monarchy  of  France. 

This 
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This  acquaintance  with  the  natural  expe6lations 
of  the  fubjedl,  and  the  expediency  of  a  candid 
attention  on  the  part  of  Government  to  thefe  ex- 
peftations,  and  a  view  of  Legiflation  and  Govern- 
ment founded  on  a  very  Hberal  interpretation  of 
all  thefe  things,  was  prodigioufly  promoted  by  ths 
rafli  interference  of  France  in  the  difpute  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  In  this 
attempt  to  ruin  Britain,  even  the  court  of  France 
was  obliged  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  Liberty, 
and  to  take  its  chance  that  Frenchmen  would  con- 
fent  to  be  the  only  flaves.  But  their  officers  and 
foldiers  who  returned  from  America,  imported 
the  American  principles,  and  in  every  company 
found  hearers  who  liftened  with  delight  and  re- 
gret to  their  fafcinating  tale  of  American  indepen- 
dence. During  the  war,  the  Minifter,  who  had 
too  confidently  pledged  himfelf  for  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  Britain,  was  obliged  to  allow  the  Parifians 
to  amufe  themfelves  with  theatrical  entertain- 
ments, where  EngHfti  law  was  reprefented  as  op- 
preffion,  and  every  fretful  extravagance  of  the 
Americans  was  applauded  as  a  noble  ftruggle  for 
native  freedom. — All  wifiied  for  a  tafte  of  that 
liberty  and  equality  which  they  were  allowed  to 
applaud  on  the  ftage ;  but  as  foon  as  they  came 
from  the  theatre  into  the  ftreet,  they  found  them- 
felves under  all  their  former  reftraints.  The  fweet 
13  charm 
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charm  had  found  its  way  mto  their  hearts,  and  all 
the  luxuries  of  F ranee  became  as  dull  as-  common 
life  does  to  a  fond  girl  when  fhe  lays  down  her 
novel. 

In  this  irritable  ftate  of  mind  a  fpark  was  fuf- 
flcient  for  kindling  a  flame.  To  import  this  dan- 
gern>TR  d<?licacy  ot  American  growth,  France  had 
expended  manj  millions,  and  was  drowned  in 
debts.  The  mad  prodigality  of  the  Royal  Family 
and  the  Court  had  drained  the  treafury,  and 
foreflalled  every  livre  of  the  revenue.  The 
edicts  for  new  taxes  and  forced  loans  were  moft 
imwelcome  and  oppreflive. 

The  Avocats  an  -parlcment  had  nothing  to  do 
with  ftate-affairs,  being  very  little  more  than  bar- 
rifters  in  the  higheft  court  of  juflice ;  and  the 
hic^hefl  claim  of  the  Prefidents  of  this  court 
was  to  be  a  fart  of  humble  counfellors  to  the 
-King  in  common  matters.  It  was  a  very  ftrange 
inconfiflency  in  that  ingenious  nation  to  permit 
fuch  people  to  touch  on  thofc  ftate-fubjeds ;  for, 
in  facV,  the  King  of  France  was  an  abfolute  Mo- 
narch, and  the  fubjects  were  flaves.  This  is  the 
refult  of  all  their  painful  refearch,  notwithfland- 
mg  that  glimmerings  of  natural  juftice  and  of 
freedom  are  to  be  met  with  in  their  records* 
There  could  not  be  found  in  their  hiftory  fo 
much  as  a  tolerable  account  of  the  manner  of 

calling 
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calling  the  nation  together,  to  learn  from  the 
people  how  their  chains  would  beft  pleafe  their 
fancy.  But  all  this  was  againfl  nature,  and  it 
v/as  neceflary  that  it  fhould  come  to  an  end,  the 
fn  fl  time  that  the  Monarch  confefled  that  he  could 
not  do  every  thing  unlefs  they  put  the  tools  into 
Iiis  hands.  As  things  were  approaching  gradually 
but  rapidly  to- this  condition,  the  impertinent 
interference  (for  fo  a  Freacimian,  fubjed:  of  the 
Grand  Monarch,  miijl  think  it)  of  the  advocates 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  was  popular  in  the 
highefl  degree ;  and  it  mull:  be  confefTed,  that  in 
general  it  was  patriotic,  however  inconfiftent  with 
the  conftitution.  They  felt  themielves  pleading 
the  caufe  of  humanity  and  natural  julilce.  This 
would  embolden  honed  ard  v/orthy  men  to  fpeak 
truth,  however  unwelcome  v^)  the  court.  Tn  ge- 
neral, it  mufl;  alfo  be  granted  that  they  fpoke  with 
caution  and  with  refpe^l  to  the  lovereign  powers; 
and  they  had  frequently  the  pleafure  of  being  the 
means  of  mitigating  the  burdens  of  the  people. 
The  Parliament  of  Paris,  by  this  condud,  came 
to  be  looked  up  to  as  a  fort  of  mediator  between 
the  King  and  his  fubje6:s ;  and  as  the  avocats 
faw  this,  they  naturally  rofe  in  their  own  eflima- 
tion  f::\r  above  the  rank  in  which  the  conititution 
of  their  govermnent  had  placed  them.  For  it 
muft  always  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  robe  was 
never  confidered  as  the  drefs  of  a  Nobleman, 

although 
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although  the  caffock  was.  An  advocate  was 
merely  not  a  rotourier ;  and  though  we  can  hardly 
conceive  a  profeflion  more  truly  honourable  than 
the  difpenfmg  of  diilributive  juftice,  nor  any  Mil 
more  congenial  to  a  rational  mind  than  that  of 
the  practical  morality  vv^hich  we,  in  theory,  con- 
fider  as  the  light  by  which  they  are  always  con- 
dudled;  and  although  even  the  artificial  conftitu- 
tion  of  France  had  long  been  obliged  to  bow  to 
the  dictates  of  nature  and  humanity,  and  to  con- 
fer nobility,  and  even  title,  on  fuch  of  the  profef- 
fors  of  the  municipal  law  as  had,  by  their  ikill  and 
their  honourable  character,  rifen  to  the  firfc  offices 
of  their  profeflion,  yet  the  Noblefle  de  la  Robe  ne- 
ver could  incorporate  with  the  Noblefle  du  Sang, 
nor  even  with  the  Nobltlfe  de  TEpee.  The  de- 
fcendants  of  a  Marquis  de  la  Robe  never  could 
rife  to  certain  dignities  in  the  church  and  at  court. 
The  avocats  de  parlement  felt  this,  and  fmarted 
under  the  exclufion  from  court-honours  j  and 
though  they  eagerly  courted  fuch  nobiHty  as  they 
could  attain,  they  feldcm  omitted  any  opportunity 
tliat  occurred  during  their  junior  practice,  of  ex- 
pofing  the  arrogance  of  the  NoblefTe,  and  the 
dominion  of  the  court.  This  increafed  their 
popularity,  and  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  things, 
being  certain  of  fupport,  they  went  beyond  their 
former  cautious  bounds,  and  introduced  in  their 
pleadings,  and  particularly  in  their  joint  remon- 

ftrances 
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ftrances  againfl  the  regiftration  of  edi^ls,  all  the 
wire-drawn  morality,  and  cofmo-political  jurif- 
prudence,  which  they  had  fo  often  rehearfed  ia 
the  Lodges,  and  which  had  of  late  been  openly 
preached  by  the  economifts  and  philofophers. 
A  fignal  was  given  to  the  nation  for  engaging 
en  maife"  in  political  difcuffion.  The  Notables 
were  called  upon  to  come  and  advife  the  King  ; 
and  the  points  were  laid  before  them,  in  which 
his  Majefty  (infallible  till  now)  acknowledged  his 
ignorance  or  his  doubts.  But  who  were  the  No- 
tables ?  Were  they  more  knowing  than  the  King, 
or  lefs  in  need  of  inftrudion?  The  nation  thought 
otherwife;  nay,  the  court  thought  otherwife;  for, 
in  fome  of  the  royal  proclamations  on  this  occa- 
fion,  men  of  letters  were  invited  to  affifi:  with 
their  counfels,  and  to  give  what  information  their 
reading  and  experience  fiiould  fuggeft  as  to  the 
befl  method  of  convoking  the  States  General, 
and  of  conducing  their  deliberations.  When  a 
Minifter  thus  folicits  advice  from  all  the  world 
how  to  govern,  he  moft  affuredly  declares  his 
own  incapacity,  and  tells  the  people  that  now 
they  mull  govern  themfelves.  This  however  was 
done,  and  the  Minifter,  Neckar,  the  Philofopher 
and  Philanthropid  of  Geneva,  fet  the  example, 
by  fending  in  bis  opinion,  to  be  laid  on  the  coun- 
cil-table  with  the  reft.  On  this  fignal,  counfel 
poured  in  from  every  garret,  and  the  prefs 
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groaned  with  advice  in  every  fliape.  Ponderous 
volumes  were  written  for  the  Bifhop  or  the  Duke; 
a  handfome  8vo  for  the  Notable  Officer  of  eigh- 
teen i  pamphlets  and  fmgle  fliects  for  the  loung- 
ers in  the  Palais  Royal,    The  fermentation  was 
aflonifliing  ;  but  it  was  no  more  than  fhould  have 
been  expected  from  the  moft  cultivated,  the  moft 
ingenious,  and  the  leait  bafliful  nation  on  earth.^ 
All  wrote,  and  all  read.    Not  contented  with 
bringing  forth  all  tJie  fruits  v/hich  the  Illumina- 
tion of  thefe  bright  days  of  reafon  had  raifed  in 
fuch  abundance  in  the  confcrvatorics  of  the  F/ji- 
Jakt/jcs,  and  which  had  been  gathered  from  the 
writings  of  Voltaire,  Diderot,  RoulTeau,  Raynal, 
,  kc,  the  patriotic  counfcllors  of  the  Notables  had 
ranfackcd  all  the  writings  of  former  ages.  They 
difcovered  that  France  had  always  eeen 
TREE  !  One  would  have  thought  that  they  had 
travelled  with  Sir  John  Mandeville  in  that  coun- 
try where  even  the  fpeechcs  of  former  times  had 
been  frozen,  and  were  now  thawing  apace  under 
the  beams  of  the  fun  of  Reafon.    For  many 
of  thefe  ell^iys  were  as  incongruous  and  mal- 
a-propos  as  the  broken  fcntcnces  recorded  by  Mr. 
Addifon  in  the  Spedator.  A  gentlem.an  who  vv  as 
in  Paris  at  this  time,  a  pcrfon  of  great  judgment, 
and  well  informed  in  every  thing  refpefling  the 
conflitution  and  prefent  condition  of  his  country, 
affured  me  that  this  invitation,  followed  by  the 

memorial 
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memorial  of  Mr.  Neckar,  operated  like  an  elec- 
trical fhock.  In  the  courfe  of  four  or  five  days, 
the  appearance  of  Paris  was  completely  changed. 
Every  where  one  faw  crowds  flaring  at  papers 
palled  on  the  walls — breaking  into  little  parties — 
walking  up  and  down  the  ftreets  in  eager  conver- 
fation — adjourning  to  coffee-houfes — and  the  con- 
verfation  in  all  companies  turned  to  politics  alone^ 
and  in  all  thefe  converfations,  a  new  vocabulary, 
where  every  fecond  word  was  Morality,  Philan- 
thropy, Toleration,  Freedom,  and  Equalifatioa 
of  property.  Even  at  this  early  period  perfons 
were  liflened  to  without  cenfure,  or  even  furprile_, 
who  faid  that  it  was  nonfenfe  to  think  of  reform- 
ing their  government,  and  that  it  mufl  be  com- 
pletely changed,  in  fliort,  in  the  courfe  of  a 
month,  a  fpirit  of  licentioufnefs  and  a  rage  for 
innovation  had  completely  pervaded  the  minds 
of  the  Parifians.  The  mofl  confpicuous  proof  o£ 
this  was  the  unexpected  fate  of  the  Parliament* 
It  met  earlier  than  ufual,  and  to  give  greater  eclat 
to  its  patriotic  efforts,  and  completely  to  fecure  the 
gratitude  of  the  people,  it  iflued  an  arret  on  the 
prefent  ftate  of  the  nation,  containing  a  number 
of  refolutions  on  the  different  leading  points  of 
national  liberty.  A  few  months  ago  thefe  would 
have  been  joyfully  received  as  the  JVlagna  Charta 
of  Freedom-,  and  really  contained  all  that  a  wife 
people  fhould  d^fire  j  but  becaufe  the  Parliament 

had 
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had  foine  time  before  given  it  as  their  opinion  as 
the  conlHtutional  counfel  of  the  Crown,  that  the 
States  fhould  be  convoked  on  the  principles  of 
their  lafl  meeting  in  16 14,  which  preferved  the 
diftin6lions  of  rank,  all  their  part:  fervdces  were 
forgotten — all  their  hard  ftruggle  with  the  former 
adminiftration,  and  their  unconquerable  courage 
and  perfeverance,  which  ended  only  with  their 
downfal,  all  were  forgotten  s  and  thofe  diftin- 
guifhed  members  whofe  zeal  and  fufFerings  rank- 
ed them  with  the  mod  renowned  heroes  and 
martyrs  of  patriotifm,  were  now  regarded  as  the 
contemptible  tools  of  Ariflocracy.  The  Parlia- 
ment now  fet,  in  a  fiery  troubled  fky, — to  rife 
no  more. 

Of  all  the  barrifters  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris,, 
the  moll  confpicuous  for  the  difplay  of  the  en- 
chanting dodrines  of  Liberty  and  Equality  was 
Mr,  Duval,  fon  of  an  Avocat  in  the  fame 
court,  and  ennobled  about  this  time  under  the 
name  of  Defprefmefnil.  He  was  member  of  a 
Lodge  of  the  jimis  Rcunis  at  Paris,  called  the 
Co72frcd  Sorjal,  and  of  the  Lodge  of  Chevaliers. 
Biejifaifants  at  Lyons.  His  reputation  as  a  bar- 
rifler  had  been  prodigioufly  encreafed  about  this 
time  by  his  management  of  a  caufe,  where  the 
defcendant  of  the  unfortunate  General  Lally, 
after  having  obtained  the  reftoration  of  the  family- 
honours,  was  flriving  to  gv':t  back  fome  of  the 

eftates. 
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eflates.  Mr.  Lally  ToUendahl  had  even  trained 
himfelf  to  the  profeiTion,  and  pleaded  his  own 
caufe  with  aflonifhing  abilities.  But  Defprefmenil 
had  near  conneffions  with  the  family  which  was 
in  pofleffion  of  the  eftates,  and  oppofed  him  with 
equal  powers,  and  more  addrefs.  He  was  on 
the  fide  which  was  mofl  agreeable  to  his  fa- 
vourite topics  of  declamation,  and  his  pleadings 
attraded  much  notice  both  in  Paris  and  in  fome 
of  the  provincial  Parliaments.  I  mention  thefe 
things  with  fome  interefl:,  becaufe  this  was  the 
beginning  of  that  marked  rivalfhip  between  Lally 
Tollendahl  and  Defprefmenil,  which  made  fuch  - 
a  figure  in  the  journals  of  the  National  AfTem- 
bly.  It  ended  fatally  for  both.  Lally  Tollen- 
dahl was  obliged  to  quit  the  Affembly,  when  he 
faw  it  determined  on  the  deftrudion  of  the  mo- 
narchy and  of  all  civil  order,  and  at  lafl:  to  emi- 
grate from  his  country  with  the  lofs  of  all  his 
property,  and  to  fubfift  on  the  kindnefs  of  Eng- 
land. Defprefmenil  attained  his  meridian  of  po- 
pularity by  his  difcovery  of  the  fecret  plan  of  the 
Court  to  eflablifli  the  Cour  pleniere,  and  ever  af- 
ter this  took  the  lead  in  all  the  ftrong  meafures 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  which  was  now  over- 
ftepping  all  bounds  of  moderation  or  propriety,^ 
in  hopes  of  preferving  its  influence  after  it  had 
rendered  itfelf  impotent  by  an  unguarded  ftroke, 
Defprefmenil  was  the  firft  martyr  of  that  Liberty 
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and  Equality  which  it  was  now  boldly  preach^ 
ing,  having  voluntarily  furrendered  himfelf  a 
prifoner  to  the  officer  fent  to  demand  him  from 
the  Parliament.  He  was  alfo  a  martyr  to  any- 
thing that  remained  of  the  very  fhadow  of 
liberty  after  the  Revolution,  being  guillotined 
by  Robcfpierre. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  intrigues  of 
Count  Mirabeau  at  the  Court  of  Berlin,  and  his 
feditious  prefage  apd  notes  on  the  anonymous 
letters  on  the  Rights  of  the  Pruffian  States.  He 
alfo,  while  at  Berlin,  publiflied  an  EJai  fur  h 
Scde  dcs  Illumines^  one  of  the  fh-angefl  and  moft 
impudent  performances  that  ever  appeared.  He 
there  defcribes  a  feci  exilling  in  Germany,  called 
the  Illuminated^  and  fays,  that  they  are  the  mofl 
^bfurd  and  grofs  fanatics  imaginable,  waging  war 
with  every  appearance  of  Reafon,  and  maintain- 
ing the  moft  ridiculous  fuperftitions,    He  gives 
fome  account  of  thele,  and  of  their  rituals,  cere- 
monies, &c.  as  if  he  had  feen  them  all.  His 
feci  is  a  confufed  mixture  of  Chriftian  fuperfti? 
lions,  Rofycrucian  nonfenfe,  and  every  thing 
that  can  raife  contempt  and  hatred.  But  no  fuch 
Society  ever  exifted,  and  Mirabeau  confided  in 
his  own  powers  of  deception,  in  order  to  fcreen 
from  obfervation  thofc  who  were  known  to  be 
llluminati,  and  to  hinder  the  rulers  from  attends 
iBg  to  their  re^l  machinations^  by  means  of  this 
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Ignis  fatuus  of  hk  own  brain.  He  knew  perfedly 
that  the  Illummati  were  of  a  ftamp  diametricsH^^ 
oppofite;  for  he  was  illuminated  by  Mauvillon 
long  before. — He  gained  his  point  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  for  Nicholai  and  others  of  the  junto  imme- 
diately adopted  the  whim,  and  called  them  Ohfcih 
rant  en  ^  and  joined  with  Mirabeau  in  placing  on 
the  lift  of  Ohfcuranten  feveral  perfons  whom  they 
wiflied  to  make  ridiculous. 

Mirabeau  was  not  more  difcontented  with  the 
Court  of  Berlin  for  the  fmall  regard  it  had  tef- 
tified  for  his  eminent  talents,  than  he  was  with 
his  own  Court,  or  rather  with  the  minifter  Ca- 
lonne,  who  had  fent  him  thither.  Calonne  had 
been  greatly  diffatisfied  with  his  conducl  at  Ber- 
lin, where  his  felf-conceit,  and  his  private  pro- 
jeds,  had  made  him  a£l  in  a  way  ahr.oft  contrary 
to  the  purpofes  of  his  miffion.  Mirabeau  was 
therefore  in  a  rage  at  the  minifter,  and  pub- 
liflied  a  pamphlet,  in  which  his  celebrated  me- 
morial on  th^  ftate  of  the  nation,  and  the  means 
of  relieving  it,  was  treated  with  the  utmoft  fe- 
verity  of  reproach;  and  in  this  conteft  his  mind 
was  wrought  up  to  that  violent  pitch  of  oppofi- 
tion  which  he  ever  after  maintained.  To  be  no- 
ticed, and  to  lead,  were  his  fole  objects — and 
he  found  that  taking  the  fide  of  the  difcontented 
was  the  beft  field  for  his  eloquence  and  reftlefs 
ambition. — Yet  there  was  no  man  that  was  more 

BB  3  devoted 
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devoted  to  the  principles  of  a  coutt  than  Count 
Mirabeau,  provided  he  had  a  faare  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  J  and  he  would  have  obtained  ir, 
if  any  thing  moderate  would  have  fatisfied  him 
— but  he  thought  nothing  worthy  of  him  but  a 
place  of  adive  truft,  and  a  high  department. 
For  fuch  offices  all  knew  him  to  be  totally  unfit. 
He  wanted  knowledge  of  great  things,  and 
was  learned  only  in  the  buftling  detail  of  in- 
trigue, and  at  any  time  would  facrifice  every 
thing  to  have  an  opportunity  of  exercifmg  his 
brilliant  eloquence,  and  indulging  his  paffion  for 

fatire  and  reproach.  The  greateft  obftacle  to 

his  advancement  was  the  abjedl  worthleflhefs  of 
his  characler.  What  we  ufually  call  profligacy, 
viz.  debauchery,  gaming,  impiety,  and  every 
kind  of  fenfuality,  were  not  enough — he  was  def- 
titute  of  decency  in  his  vices — tricks  which  would 
difgrace  a  thief-catcher,  were  never  boggled  at 
in  order  to  fupply  his  expences. — For  inflance — 
His  father  and  mother  had  a  procefs  of  fepara- 
tion — Mirabeau  had  jufl  been  liberated  from  pri- 
fon  for  a  grofs  mifdemeanour,  and  was  in  want 
of  money — He  went  to  his  father,  fided  with 
him  in  invedives  againfl  his  mother,  and,  for 
JOG  guineas,  wrote  his  father's  memorial  for  the 
court. — He  then  went  to  his  mother,  and  by  a 
fimilar  condu£l  got  the  fame  fum  from  her, 
both  memorials  were  prefented.  Drink- 

ing 
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Ing  was  the  only  vice  in  which  he  did  not  in- 
dulge— his  exhaufted  conflitution  did  not  per- 
mit it.  His  brother  the  Vifcount,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  apt  to  exceed  in  jollity.  One  day  the 
Count  faid  to  him,  "  How  can  you,  Brother,  fo 
"  expofeyourfelf?" — "What!"  fays  the  Vifcount, 

how  infatiable  you  are — Nature  has  given  you 

every  vice,  and  having  left  me  only  this  one, 
"  you  grudge  it  me.'* — When  the  elections  were 
making  for  the  States-General,  he  offered  him- 
felf  a  candidate  in  his  own  order  at  Aix— But  he 
was  fo  abhorred  by  the  Noblefle,  that  they  not 
only  rejeded  him,  but  even  drove  him  from  their 
meetings.  This  affront  fettled  his  meafures,  and 
he  determined  on  their  ruin.  He  went  to  the 
Commons,  difclaimed  his  being  a  gentleman,  fat 
up  a  Httle  fhop  in  the  market-place  of  Aix,  and 
fold  trifles— and  now,  fully  refolved  what  line  he 
fliould  purfue,  he  courted  the  Commons,  by  join- 
ing in  all  their  exceifes  againft  the  Nobleife,  and 
was  at  lafl:  returned  a  member  of  the  AiTembly. 

From  this  account  of  Mirabeau  we  can  eafily 
foretel  the  ufe  he  would  make  of  the  Illumina- 
tion which  he  had  received  in  Germany.  Its 
grand  truths  and  jufl  morality  feem  to  have  had 
the  fame  elfeds  on  his  mind  as  on  that  of  Wei- 
fliaupt  or  Bahrdt. 

In  the  year  1786,  Mirabeau,  in  conjundion 
with  the  Duke  de  Lauzun  and  the  Abbe  Perigord, 
B  B  3  after- 
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afterwards  Bifliop  of  Autun,  (the  man  fo  puffed 
in  the  National  Affemblies  as  the  brightefl  pattern 
of  humanity,)  reformed  a  Lodge  of  Philalethes 
in  Paris,  \vhich  met  in  the  Jacobin  College  or 
Convent.  It  was  one  of  the  A^nis  Reunis^  which 
had  now  rid  itfelf  of  all  the  infignificant  myflicifm 
of  the  fedl.  This  w^as  now  become  troublefome, 
and  took  up  the  time  which  would  be  much  bet- 
ter employed  by  the  Chevaliers  du  Solicit  and  other 
fliil  more  refmed  champions  of  reafon  and  uni- 
verfal  citizenfliip.  Mirabeau  had  imparted  to  it 
fomo  of  that  Illumination  which  had  beamed  upon 
liim  when  he  was  in  Berlin.  In  1788  he  and  the 
Ablxf  were  Wardens  of  the  Lodge.  They  found 
that  they  had  not  acquired  all  the  dexterity  of 
management  that  he  undcrflood  was  pra61ifed  by 
his  Brethren  in  Germany,  for  keeping  up  their 
connexion,  and  condu^Tting  their  correfpondence, 
A  letter  was  therefore  fent  from  thi^  Lodge,  fign- 
ed  by  thefe  two  gentlemen,  to  the  Brethren  in 
Germany,  requefting  their  affiftance  and  inftruc- 
tion.  In  the  courfe  of  this  year,  and  during  the 
fitting  of  theNotables,  a  deputation  was  sent 
from  the  German  Uluminati  to  catch  this  glorious 
opportunity  of  carrying  their  plan  into  full  execu- 
tion with  the  greatefl  eclat. 

Nothing  can  more  convincingly  demonftrate 
the  early  intentions  of  a  party,  and  this  a  great 
party,  in  France  to  overturn  the  conftitution  com- 
pletely. 


jpleteiy,  and  plant  a  democracy  or  oligarchy  on 
its  ruins.  The  Illuminati  had  no  other  objea:* 
They  accounted  all  Princes  ufurpers  and  tyrants, 
and  all  privileged  orders  as  their  abettors.  They 
intended  to  eftablifh  a  government  of  Morality, 
as  they  called  it,  C Sittenregi?nejit^J  where  talents 
and  chara6ier  (to  be  eftimatcd  by  their  own  fcale, 
and  by  themfelves)  fhould  alone  lead  to  prefer- 
ment. They  meant  to  abolifti  the  laws  which  pro- 
tedted  property  accumulated  by  long  continued 
and  fuccefsful  induftry,  and  to  prevent  for  the 
future  any  fuch  accumulation.  They  intended 
to  eftablifh  univerfal  Liberty  and  Equality,  the 
imprefcriptible  Rights  of  Man,  (at  leaft  they  pre- 
tended all  this  to  thofe  who  were  neither  Magi 
nor  Regentes).  And,  as  neceffary  preparations  for 
all  this,  they  intended  to  root  out  all  religion  and 
Ordinary  morality,  and  even  to  break  the  bonds 
of  domeftic  life,  by  deftroying  the  veneration  for 
marriage-vows,  and  by  taking  the  education  of 
children  out  of  the  hands  of  the  parents. 
This  zvas  all  that  the  Illuminati  could  tcach^ 
and  THIS  WAS  precisely  what  FRANCE 

HAS  DONE. 

I  cannot  proceed  in  the  narration  without  de- 
filing the  page  with  the  detefted  name  of  Orleans^ 
ftained  with  every  thing  that  can  degrade  or  dif- 
grace  human  nature.  He  only  wanted  Illumina- 
tion, to  fliew  him  in  a  fyftem  all  the  opinions,  dif- 
B  B  4  pofitions. 
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pofitions,  and  principles  which  filled  his  own  wicked 
heart.    This  contemptible  being  was  illuminated 
by  Mirabeaii,  and  has  fliown  himfelf  the  mod 
zealous  difciple  of  the  Order.    In  his  oath  of 
allegiance  he  declares,  "  That  the  interefts  and 
the  object  of  the  Order  fhall  be  rated  by  him 
"  above  all  other  relations,  and  that  he  will  ferve 
"  it  with  his  honour,  his  fortune,  and  his  blood.'* 
—He  has  kept  his  word,  and  has  facrificed  them 
all — And  he  has  been  treated  in  the  true  fpirit  of 
the  Order — ufed  as  a  mere  tool,  cheated  and 
ruined. — Forlmuft  now  add,  that  the  French  bor- 
rowed from  the  Illuminati  a  maxim,  unheard  of 
in  any  other  aflbciation  of  banditti,  viz.  that  of 
cheating  each  other.    As  the  managers  had  the 
fole  pcflefTion  of  the  higher  myfteries,  and  led  the 
reft  by  principles  which  they  held  to  be  falfe,  and 
which  they  employed  only  for  the  purpofe  of  fe- 
curing  the  co-operation  of  the  inferior  Brethren, 
fo  Mirabcau,  Sieyes,  Pcthion,  aud  others,  led  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  at  firfl  by  his  wicked  ambition, 
and  the  expeflation  of  obtaining  that  crown  which 
they  intended  to  break  in  pieces,  that  they  might 
get  the  ufe  of  his  immenfe  fortune,  and  of  his  influ- 
ence on  the  thoufandsof  his  depending  fycophants, 
who  ate  his  bread  and  pandered  to  his  grofs  appe- 
tites.   Although  we  very  foon  find  him  ading  as 
an  IliutninatKs^  we  cannot  fuppofe  him  fo  lofl  to 
common  fenfe  as  to  contribute  his  fortune,  and 

rifk 
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riik  his  life,  merely  in  order  that  the  one  fliould  be 
afterwards  taken  from  him  by  law,  and  the  other 
put  on  a  level  with  that  of  his  groom  or  his  pimp. 
He  furely  hoped  to  obtain  the  crown  of  his  indo- 
lent relation.  And  indeed  Mirabeau  faid  to  Ber- 
gafle,  that  "  when  the  proje6l  was  mentioned  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  he  received  it  with  all 
poflible  gracioufnefs,"  (^avec  toute  la  grace  ima- 
ginable). During  the  contefts  between  the  Court 
and  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  he  courted  popula- 
rity witii  an  indecency  and  folly  that  nothing  can 
explain  but  a  mad  and  fiery  ambition  which 
blinded  his  eyes  to  all  confequences.  This  is  put 
out  of  doubt  by  his  behaviour  at  Verfailles  on  the 
dreadful  5th  and  6th  of  October  1789.  The  de- 
pofitions  at  the  Chatelet  prove  in  the  mod  incon- 
teftible  manner,  that  during  the  horrors  of  thofe 
two  days  he  was  repeatedly  feen,  and  that  when- 
ever he  was  recognifed  by  the  croud,  he  was  huz- 
zaed with  Vive  Orleans^  Vive  notre  Roi  Orleans^  &c. 
— He  then  withdrew,  and  was  feen  in  other  places. 
While  all  about  the  unfortunate  Royal  Family 
were  in  the  utmofl:  concern  for  their  fate,  he 
was  in  gay  humour,  chatting  on  indifferent  fub- 
jeds.  His  laft  appearance  in  the  evening  of 
the  5th  was,  about  nine  o'clock,  converfing  in  a 
corner  with  men  difguifed  in  mean  drefs,  and  fome 
in  womens  clothes;  among  whom  w^ere Mirabeau, 
Barnave,  Duport,  and  other  deputies  of  the  Re-. 

publican 
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publican  party — and  thefe  men  were  feen  imme- 
diately  after,  concealed  among  the  lines  of  the 
Reglmejit  de  Tlandre^  the  corruption  of  which  they 
had  that  day  completed.  He  was  feen  again  next 
moniing  converfrng  vvith  the  fame  perfons  in  wo- 
mens  drefs.  And  when  the  infulted  Sovereign 
was  dragged  in  triumph  to  Paris,.  Orleans  was 
again  feen,  fkulking  in  a  balcony  behind  his  chil- 
dren,  to  view  the  procefiion  of  devils  and  furies; 
anxiouily  hoping  all  the  while  that  fome  diflurb- 
ance  would  arife  in  which  the  King  might  perifh. 
— I  fhould  have  added  that  he  was  feen  in  the 
morning  at  the  top  of  the  flairs,  pointing  the  way 
with  his  hand  to  the  mob,  where  they  flrould  go, 
while  he  went  by  another  road  to  the  King,  In 
fhort  he  went  about  trembling  like  a  coward,  wait- 
ing for  the  explofion  which  might  render  it  fafe 
for  him  to  flievv  himfelf.  Mirabeau  faid  of  him, 
"  The  fellow  carries  a  loaded  pirtol  in  his  bofom, 
"  but  will  never  dare  to  pull  the  trigger.'*  He 
wasfaved,  notwithflanding  his  own  folly,  by  being 
joined  in  the  accufation  with  Mirabeau,  who  could 
not  refcue  himfelf  without  ftriving  alfo  for  Or- 
leans, whom  he  defpifed,  while  he  made  ufe  of  his 
fortune. — In  fhort,  Orleans  was  but  half  illumi- 
nated at  this  time,  and  hoped  to  be  King  or  Regent. 

Yet  he  was  deeply  verfed  in  the  preparatory 
lellbns  of  Illuminatifm,  and  well  convinced  of  its 
fundaniental  truths.    He  was  well  affured  of  the 

great 
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great  Influence  of  the  women  in  foclety,  and  he 
employed  this  influence  like  a  true  difclple  of 
Weifliaupt.  Above  three  hundred  nymphs  from 
the  purlieus  of  the  Palais  Royal  were  provided 
with  ecus  and  Louis  d'ors,  by  his  grand  procureur 
the  Abbe  Sieyes,  and  were  fent  to  meet  and  to 
illuminate  the  two  battalions  of  the  Rcg'wiait  de 
FlandrCy  who  were  coming  to  Verfailles  for  the 
protedion  of  the  Royal  Family.  The  privates  of 
one  of  thefe  regiments  came  and  informed  their 
ofiicers  of  this  attempt  made  on  their  loyalt)\— 
45,000!.  livres  were  given  them  at  St.  Denys,  to 
make  them  difl^and  themfelves — and  the  poor  lads 
were  at  firft  dazzled  by  the  name  of  a  fum  that 
was  not  familiar  to  them — but  when  fome  think- 
ing head  among  them  told  them  that  it  only 
amounted  to  two  Louis  d'ors  a  piece,  they  difclofed 
the  bribery.  Tliey  were  then  offered  90,000, 
but  never  faw  it.  fDepofitions  at  the  Chatelet, 
N°  3 1 7.)  Mademoifelle  Therouane,  ih^favorita 
of  the  day  at  the  Palais  Royal,  was  the  mofl:  adlive 
perfon  of  the  armed  mob  from  Paris,  dreffed  en 
Amazo7iue^  with  all  the  elegance  of  the  opera,  and 
turned  many  young  heads  that  day  \vhich  were 
afterwards  taken  off  by  the  guillotine.  The  Duke 
of  Orleans  acknowledged, before  his  death,  that  he 
had  expended  above  50,000}.  fterling  in  corrupt- 
ing the  Gardes  Fraiigoifes,  The  armed  mob  w^hich 
came  from  Paris  to  Verfailles  on  the  5th  of  Oclo- 

ber. 
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ber,  importuning  the  King  for  bread,  had  their 
pockets  filled  with  crown-pieces ;  and  Orleans 
vj2iS  feen  on  that  day  by  two  gentlemen,  with  a 
bag  of  money  fo  hea\'y  that  it  was  faftened  to  his 
clothes  with  a  flrap,  to  hinder  it  from  being  op- 
preflive,  and  to  keep  it  in  fuch  a  pofition  that  it 
Ihould  be  acceflible  in  an  inftant.  (See  the  De- 
pofitions  at  the  Chatelet,  177-) 

But  fuch  was  the  contempt  into  which  his 
grofs  profligacy,  his  cowardice,  and  his  niggardly 
difpofition,  had  brought  him  with  all  parties,  that, 
if  he  had  not  been  quite  blinded  by  his  wicked 
ambition,  and  by  his  implacable  refentment  of 
fome  bitter  taunts  he  had  gotten  from  the  King 
and  Queen,  he  muft  have  fecn  very  early  that  he 
was  to  be  facrificed  as  foon  as  he  had  ferved  the 
purpofes  of  the  faction.  At  prefent,  his  afiiflance 
was  of  the  utmoil  confequence.  His  immenfe 
fortune,  much  above  three  millions  fterling,  was 
almoft  exhaufled  during  the  three  firft  years  of 
the  Revolution.  But  (w^hat  was  of  more  confe- 
quence) he  had  almoU  unbounded  authority 
among  the  Free  Mafons. 

In  this  country  we  have  no  conception  of  the 
authority  of  a  National  Grand  Mafter.  When 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunfwick,  by  great  exer- 
tions among  the  jarring  feels  in  Germsny,  had 
got  himfelf  elected  Grand  Mafler  of  the  StridOb- 
feruatiz^  it  gave  ferious  alarm  to  the  Emperor, 

and 
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and  to  all  the  Princes  of  Germany,  and  contri- 
buted greatly  to  their  connivance  at  the  atten-'pts 
of  the  Illuminati  to  difcredit  that  party.  In  the 
great  cities  of  Germany,  the  inhabitants  paid 
more  refpecl  to  the  Grand  Mafter  of  the  Ma- 
fons  than  to  their  refpeclive  Princes.  The  au- 
thority of  the  D.  of  Orleans  in  France  was  (till 
greater,  in  confcquence  of  his  employing  his  for- 
tune to  fupport  it.  About  eight  years  before  the 
Revolution  he  had  (not  without  much  intrigue 
and  many  bribes  and  promifes)  been  ele6led 
Grand  Mafler  of  France,  having  under  his  di- 
re£lions  all  the  hnproved  Lodges.  The  whole 
Affociation  was  called  the  Grand  Orient  de  la 
France^  and  in  1785  contained  266  of  thefe 
Lodges  ;  (fee  Freymaurerifche  Zeitung,  Neuwled 
1787.)  Thus  he  had  the  management  of  all  thofe 
Secret  Societies;  and  the  licentious  and  irreligi- 
ous fentiments  which  w^ere  currently  preached 
there,  were  fure  of  his  hearty  concurrence.  The 
fame  intrigue  which  procured  him  the  fupreme 
chair,  mufl  have  filled  the  Lodges  with  his  de- 
pendents and  emilTaries,  and  thefe  men  could 
not  better  earn  their  pay,  than  by  doing  their  ut- 
moft  to  propagate  infidelity,  immorality,  and  im- 
purity of  manners. 

But  fomerhing  more  was  wanted :  Difrefpecl 
for  the  higher  Orders  of  the  State,  and  dilloyalty 
to  the  Sovereign. — It  is  not  fo  eafy  to  conceive 

how 
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how  thefe  fentiments,  and  particularly  the  lau 
ter,  could  meet  with  toleration,  and  even  encou* 
ragement,  in  a  nation  noted  for  its  profeffions  of 
veneration  for  its  Monarch,  and  for  the  pride  of 
its  Nobleffe.  Yet  I  am  certain  that  fuch  docr 
trines  were  habitually  preached  in  the  Lodges  of 
fhilalethes^  and  Amis  Rcunis  dc  la  Vcritc,  That 
they  fhould  be  very  current  in  Lodges  of  low- 
born Literati,  and  other  Brethren  in  inferior  fta- 
tions,  is  natural,  and  I  have  already  faid  enough 
on  this  head.  But  the  French  Lodges  contained 
many  gentlemen  in  eafy,  in  affluent  circum- 
jlances.  I  do  not  expert  fuch  confidence  in  my 
afl'ertions,  that  even  in  thefe  the  fame  opinions 
were  'very  prevalent,  I  was  therefore  much 
pleafed  with  a  piece  of  information  which  I  got 
v^hile  thefe  flieets  were  printing  off,  which  cor* 
roborates  my  affcr tions. 

This  is  a  performance  called  La  voile  retiree.^ 
cu  k  Secret  de  la  Resolution  explique  par  la  Franc 
Magonjicrie,  It  was  written  by  a  Mr.  Lefranc, 
Prefident  of  the  Seminary  of  the  Eiidtfts  at  Caen 
in  Normandy,  and  a  fecond  edition  was  publiflied 
at  Paris  in  1792.  The  author  was  butchered 
in  the  maffacre  of  September,  He  fays,  that  on 
the  death  of  a  friend,  who  had  been  a  very  zea- 
lous Mafon,  and  many  years  Mafter  of  a  refped:- 
able  Lodge,  he  found  among  his  papers  a  collec- 
tion of  Mafonic  writings,  containing  the  rituals, 
0  catechinns^ 
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catechifms,  and  fymbols  of  every  kind,  belong* 
ing  to  a  long  train  of  degrees  of  Free  Mafonry, 
together  with  many  difcourfes  delivered  in  differ* 
ent  Lodges,  and  minutes  of  their  proceedings^ 
The  perufal  filled  hirn  with  aftonifliment  ancl 
anxiety.  For  he  found  that  doctrines  were  taught^ 
and  maxims  of  condud  were  inculcated,  which 
were  fubverfive  of  religion  and  of  all  good  order  in 
-the  ftate  ;  and  which  not  only  countenanced  dif- 
loyalty  and  fedition,  but  even  invited  to  it.  He 
thought  them  fo  dangerous  to  the  ftate,  that  he 
fent  an  account  of  them  to  the  Arclibifhop  of 
Paris  long  before  the  Revolution,  and  always 
hoped  that  that  Reverend  Prelate  would  reprefent 
the  matter  to  his  Majefty's  Minifters,  and  that 
they  would  put  an  end  to  the  meetings  of  this 
dangerous  Society,  or  would  at  leafl  reftraiu 
them  from  fuch  excelTes.  But  he  was  difap^ 
pointed,  and  therefore  thought  it  fiis  duty  to  lay 
^hem  before  the  publig 

Mr. 

*  Had  the  good  man  been  fpared  but  a  few  months^ 
jiis  furprife  at  this  negleft  would  have  ceafed.  For,  on 
the  19th  of  November  1793,  the  Archbifliop  of  Paris 
came  to  the  Bar  cf  the  Aflembly,  accompanied  by  his  Vi- 
i;ar  and  eleven  other  Clergymen,  who  there  renounced 
their  Chriflianity  and  their  clerical  vows ;  acknowledging 
•that  they  had  played  the  villain  for  many  years  againft 
|;heir  <jonfcienceSj  teaching  what  they  knew  to  be  a  lie. 
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Mr.  Lefranc  fays  exprefsly,  that  this  fliocking 
peiTerfion  of  Free  Mafonry  to  feditious  purpofes 
was,  in  a  great  meafure,  but  a  late  thing,  and  was 
chiefly  brought  about  by  the  agents  of  the  Grand 
Mailer,  the  Duke  of  Orleans.    He  was,  how- 
ever, of  opinion  that  the  whole  Mafonic  Frater- 
nity was  hoftile  to  Chriflianity  and  to  good  mo- 
rals,  and  that  it  was  the  contrivance  of  the 
great  fchifmatic  Fauflus  Socinus,  who,  being  ter- 
rified by  the  fate  of  Servetus  at  Geneva,  fell  on 
this  method  of  promulgating  his  dodrines  among 
the  great  in  fecret.    This  opinion  is  but  ill  fup- 
ported,  and  is  incompatible  with  many  circum* 
fiances  in  Free  Mafonry — But  it  is  out  of  our 
way  at  prefcnt.    Mr.  Lefranc  then  takes  parti- 
cular notice  of  the  many  degrees  of  Chivalry 
cultivated  in  the  Lodges,  and  fhows  how,  by 
artful  changes  in  the  fucceflive  explanations  of 
the  fame  fymbols,  the  dodrines  of  Chriflianity, 
and  of  all  revealed  Religion,  are  completely  ex- 
ploded, and  the  Fhilofophe  Inconnu  becomes  at 
lafl  a  profeffed  Atheift. — He  then  takes  notice 


and  were  now  refolved  to  be  lion  eft  men.  The  Vicar  in- 
deed had  behaved  h'ke  a  true  Illuminatus  fome  time  before, 
by  running  off  with  another  man's  wife  and  his  ftrong 
box. — None  of  them,  however,  feem  to  have  attained  tlie 
higher  myfteries,  for  they  were  all  guillotined  not  long 
after. 

of 
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of  the  political  do^lrines  which  are  in  like  man- 
ner gradually  unfolded,  by  which  patriotifm 
and  loyalty  to  the  Prince  are  declared  to  be 
narrow  principles,  inconfiflent  with  univerfal 
benevolence,  and  with  the  native  and  impre- 
fcriptible  rights  of  man;  civil  fubordination  is 
a6lual  opprelTion,  and  Princes  are  ex  officio 
ufurpers  and  tyrants."    Thefe  principles  he 
fairly  deduces  from  the  Catechifms  of  the  Che- 
valier du  Soleily  and  of  the  Fhilofophe  Inconnu* 
He  then  proceeds  to  notice  more  particularly  the 
intrigues  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.    From  thefe 
it  appears  evident  that  his  ambitious  views  and 
hopes  had  been  of  long  (landing,  and  that  it  was 
entirely  by  his  fupport  and  encouragement  that 
feditious  do6lrines  were  permitted  in  the  Lodges. 
Many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  difguftcd 
and  left  thefe  Lodges,  and  advantage  was  taken 
of  their  abfence  to  improve  the  Lodges  flill  more, 
that  is,  to  make  them  flill  more  anarchical  and 
feditious.     Numbers  of  paltry  fcribblers  who 
haunted  the  Palace  Royal,  were  admitted  into  the 
Lodges,  and  there  vented  their  poifonous  doc- 
trines.   The  Duke  turned  his  chief  attention  to 
the  French  guards,  introducing  many  of  the  pri- 
vates and  inferior  officers  into  the  obfure  and  even 
the  more  refpedlable  Lodges,  fo  that  the  officers 
were  frequently  difgufled  in  the  Lodges  by  the 
infolent  behaviour  of  their  own  foldiers,  under 
c  c  the 
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the  malk  of  Mafonic  Brotherhood  and  Equality 
— and  this  behaviour  became  not  unfrequent 
even  out  of  doors.  He  aJOferts  with  great  con- 
fidence that  the  troops  were  much  corrupted  by 
thefe  intrigues — and  that  when  they  fometimes 
declared,  on  fervace,  that  they  w^ould  not  fire  on 
their  Brethren^  the  phrafe  had  a  particular  refer- 
ence to  their  Mafonic  Fraternity,  becaufe  they  re- 
cognifed  many  of  their  Brother  IMafons  in  every 
crowd. — And  the  corruption  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  Paris  and  its  neighbourhood,  but  ex- 
tended to  ever)'  place  in  the  kingdom  where  there 
was  a  Municipality  and  a  Mafon  Lodge. 

Mr.  Lefranc  then  turns  our  attention  to  many 
peculiarities  in  the  Revolution,  which  have  a  re- 
femblance  to  the  practices  in  Free  Mafonry.  Not 
only  was  the  arch  rebel  the  Duke  of  Orleans  the 
Grand  Mafter,  but  the  chief  aclors  in  the  Revolu- 
tion,  jNIirabeau,  Condorcet,  Rochefoucault,  and 
others,  were  diflinguifhed  office-bearers  in  the 
great  Lodges.  He  fays  that  the  diflribution  of 
France  into  departments,  diftrids,  circles, cantons, 
he,  is  perfectly  fimilar,  with  the  fame  denomina- 
tions, to  a  diflribution  which  he  had  remarked  in 
the  correfpondence  of  the  Grand  Orient  *. — The 

*  I  cannot  help  obfen  ing,  that  it  is  perfectly  fimilar  ta 
the  arrangement  and  denominations  which  appear  in  the 
fecrtt  correfpondence  of  the  Bavariaa  Illuminati. 

Prefident's 
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Prefident's  hat  in  the  National  Affembly  is  copied 
from  that  of  a  Tres  Venerable  Gra?id  Maitre, — 
The  fcarf  of  a  Municipal  Officer  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  a  Brother  Apprentice. — When  the  Affem- 
bly celebrated  the  Revolution  in  the  Cathedral, 
they  accepted  of  the  highefl  honours  of  Mafonry 
by  paffing  under  the  Arch  of  Steely  formed  by  the 
drawn  fwords  of  two  ranks  of  Brethren. — Alfo 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  National  AiTem- 
bly  proteded  the  meetings  of  Free  Mafons,  while 
it  peremptorily  prohibited  every  other  private 
meeting.  The  obligation  of  laying  afide  all  ftars, 
ribbands,  crolfes,  and  other  honourable  diftinc- 
tions  under  the  pretext  of  Fraternal  Equality,  was 
not  merely  a  prelude,  but  was  intended  as  a  pre- 
paration for  the  deftrudion  of  all  civil  diftinclions, 
which  took  place  almoft  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution, — and  the  Jirjl  propofal  of  a  furrcnder^ 
fays  IMr.  Lefranc,  was  made  by  a  zealous  Mafon.— 
He  farther  obferves,  that  the  horrible  and  fan- 
guinary  oaths,  the  daggers,  death-heads,  crofs- 
bones,  the  imaginary  combats  with  the  murderers 
of  Hiram,  and  many  otLer  gloomy  ceremonies, 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  harden  the  heart,  to 
remove  its  natural  difguft  at  deeds  of  horror,  and 
have  paved  the  way  for  thofe  ftiocking  barbarities 
which  have  made  the  name  of  Frenchman  ab- 
horred over  all  Europe.  Thefe  deeds  were  in- 
deed perpetrated  by  a  mob  of  fanatics;  but  the 
c  c  2  principles 
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principles  were  promulgated  and  foftered  by  per* 
fons  who  flyle  themfelves  philofophers. 

I  fee  more  evidence  of  thefe  important  fa6ls  in 
another  book  juil  publiftied  by  an  emigrant  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Latocnaye).  He  confirms  my  re- 
peated alTertio.ns,  that  all  the  irreligious  and  fedi- 
tious  do£lrines  were  the  fubje(^s  of  perpetual 
harangues  in  the  Mafon  Lodges,  and  that  all 
the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  by  which  the 
public  mind  w^as  as  it  were  fet  on  fire,  were  no- 
thing  but  enthufiaftic  amplifications  of  the  cora- 
nion-place  cant  of  Free  Mafonry,  and  arofc 
naturally  out  of  it.  He  even  thinks  that  this 
"  muji  of  necejpjy  be  the  cafe  in  every  country 
"  where  the  minds  of  the  lower  clafies  of  the 
"  State  are  in  any  way  corifiderably  fretted 

or  irritated ;  it  is  almoft  impofTible  to  avoid 
"  being  drawn  into  this  vortex,  whenever  a 

difcontented  mind  enters  into  a  Mafon  Lodge. 

The  ftale  ftory  of  brotherly  love,  which  at 
"  another  time  would  only  lull  the  hearer  alleep, 
"  now  makes  him  prick  up  his  ears,  and  liften 
<^  with  avidity  to  the  filly  tale,  and  he  cannot 

hinder  fretting  thoughts  from  continually 

rankling  in  his  mind." 

Mr.  Latocnaye  fays  exprefsly,  "  That  notwith- 
"  (landing  the  general  contempt  of  the  public  for 
"  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  his  authority  as  Grand 

Mailer  of  the  Mafons  gave  him  the  greateft 

"  opportunity 
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"  opportunity  that  a  feditious  mind  could  defirc 
for  helping  forward  the  Revolution.  He  had 
ready  to  his  hand  a  connected  fyilem  of  hid- 
den  Societies,  protc6led  by  the  State,  habitu- 
ated  to  fecrecy  and  artifice,  and  already  tinged 
with  the  very  enthufiafm  which  he  wifhed  to 
infpire.    In  thefe  he  formed  political  commit - 

"  tees,  into  which  only  his  agents  were  admit- 

"  ted.  He  filled  the  Lodges  with  the  French 
guards,  whom  he  corrupted  with  money  and 
hopes  of  preferment ;  and  by  means  of  the 
Abbe  Sieyes,  and  other  cmilfaries,  they  were 

"  harangued  with  all  the  fophiflical  declamation 
or  cant  of  Mafonry." 

Mr.  Latocnaye  fays,  that  all  this  was  peculiar  to 
the  Lodges  of  the  Grand  Orient ;  but  that  there 
were  many  (not  very  many,  if  we  judge  by  the 
Neuwied  almanac,  which  reckons  only  289  in  all 
France  in  1784,  of  which  266  were  of  the  Grand 
Orient)  Lodges  who  continued  on  the  old 
plan  of  amufmg  themselves  with  a  little  folemn 
trifling.  He  coincides  with  Mr.  Lefranc  in  the 
opinion  that  the  awful  and  gloomy  rituals  of 
Mafonry,  and  particularly  the  fevere  trials  of  con- 
fidence and  fubmiffion,  muft  have  a  great  ten- 
dency to  harden  the  heart,  and  fit  a  man  for 
atrocious  adions.  No  one  can  doubt  of  this 
who  reads  the  following  inftance : 

"  A  candidate  for  reception  into  one  of  the 
"  highefl  Orders,  after  having  heard  many  threat- 
c  c  3  "  enings 
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'  enlngs  denounced  againft  all  who  fiiould 
betray  the  Secrets  of  the  Order,  was  con- 
duded  to  a  place  where  he  faw  the  dead  bo- 

"  dies  of  feveral  who  were  faid  to  have  fuffered 
for  their  treachery.  He  then  faw  his  own 
brother  tied   hand  and  foot,   begging  his 

"  mercy  and  interceflion.  He  was  informed 
that  this  perfon  was  about  to  fuffer  the 
puniiliment  due  to  this  offence,  and  that  it 
was  referved  for  him  (the  candidate)  to  be 
the  inftrument  of  this  jufl  vengeance,  and 
that  this  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  mani- 

"  felling  that  he  was  completely  devoted  to  the 
Order.  It  being  obferved  that  his  counte- 
nance  gave  figns  of  inward  horror,  (the  per- 
fen  in  bonds  imploring  his  mercy  all  the  while,) 
he  was  told,  that  in  order  to  fpare  his  feelings, 

"  a  bandage  ftiould  be  put  over  his  eyes.  A  dag- 

"  ger  was  then  put  into  his  right  hand,  and  be- 

"  ing  hood-winked,  his  left  hand  was  laid  on  the 

"  palpitating  heart  of  the  criminal,  and  he  was 
then  ordered  to  ftrike.  He  inftantly  obeyed ; 
and  when  the  bandage  w^as  taken  from  his  eyes, 

"  he  faw  that  it  was  a  lamb  that  he  had  ftabbed. 
Surely  fuch  trials  and  fuch  wanton  cruelty  are 
fit  only  for  training  confpirators." 
Mr.  Latocnaye  adds,  that    when  he  had  been 

"  initiated,  an  old  gentleman  af^ed  him  what 
he  thought  of  the  whole  ?  He  aiifwered,  "  A 

great 
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"  great  dealof noire,andnjuch  nonfenfe."  "  Non- 
"  fenfe,"  faid  the  other,  "  don't  judge  fo  rafhly, 
young  man  ;  I  have  worked  the^e  twenty- five 
years,  and  the  farther  I  advanced,  it  interefled 
"  me  the  more  ;  but  I  flopped  (hort,  and  nothing 
fhall  prevail  on  me  to  advance  a  ftep  farther.* 
In  another  converfation  the  gentleman  faid,  "  I 
"  imagine  that  my  ftoppage  was  owing  to  my 
"  refufal  about  nine  years  ago,  to  Hflien  to  fome 
perfons  who  made  to  me,  out  of  the  Lodge, 
propofals  which  were  feditious  and  horrible  ; 
for  ever  fmce  that  time  I  have  remarked,  that 
my  higher  Brethren  treat  me  with  a  much 
greater  referve  than  they  had  done  before ; 
"  and  that,  under  the  pretext  of  further  inftruc- 
tion,  they  have  laboured  to  confute  the  no- 
tions  which  I  had  already  acquired,  by  giving 
fome  of  the  moll  delicate  fubjeds  a  different 
turn.    I  faw  that  they  wanted  to  remove  fome 
fufpicions  which  I  was  beginning  to  form  con- 
"  cerning  the  ultimate  fcope  of  the  whole." 

I  imagine  that  thefe  obfervations  will  leave  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  refped  to 
the  influence  ot  the  fecret  Fraternity  of  Free  Ma- 
fonry  in  the  French  Revolution,  and  that  he  will 
allow  it  to  be  highly  probable  that  the  infamous 
Duke  of  Orleans  had,  from  the  beginning,  enter- 
tained hopes  of  mounting  the  throne  of  France, 
c  c  4  It 
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It  is  not  my  province  to  prove  or  difprove  this 
point,  only  I  think  it  no  lefs  evident,  from  many 
circrum (lances  in  the  tranfatliions  of  thofe  tumult- 
uous days,  that  the  adive  leaders  had  quite  dif- 
ferent views,  and  v%'ere  impelled  by  fanatical  no- 
tions  of  democratic  felicity,  or>  more  probably, 
by  their  own  ambition  to  be  the  movers  of  this 
vafl  machine,  to  overturn  the  ancient  government, 
and  erecl  a  republi<!:,  of  which  they  hoped  to  be 
the  managers  *.  Mirabeau  had  learned  when  in 
Germany  that  the  principles  of  anarchy  had  been 
well  digefted  into  a  fyflem,  and  therefore  wilhed 
for  fome  inftruction  as  to  the  fubordinate  detail  of 
the  bufmefs,  and  for  this  purpofe  requefted  a  de- 
putation from  the  Illwmnai'u 

*  The  depofitions  at  the  Chatelet,  which  f  have  already 
quoted,  give  repeated  and  unequivocal  proofs,  that  he,  with 
a  confideiable  number  of  the  deputies  of  the  National  Af- 
fembly,  had  formed  this  plot  before  the  5th  of  October  1 789. 
That  trial  was  conduced  in  a  ftrange  manner,  partly  out  of 
refpe6l  for  the  Royal  Family,  which  ftill  had  fome  hearts 
affectionately  attaclitd  to  it,  and  to  the  mionarchy,-  and 
partly  by  reafon  of  the  fears  of  the  members  of  this  court. 
There  was  now  no  fafety  for  any  perfon  who  differed  from 
the  opinion  of  the  frantic  populace  of  Paris.  The  cliief 
points  of  accufation  were  written  in  a  fchedule  which  is  not 
publiffied,  and  the  witneffes  were  ordered  to  depofe  on  thefe 
in  one  general  Yes  or  No  j  fo  that  it  is  only  the  leall  im- 
portant part  of  the  evidence  that  has  been  printed.  I  am 
well  informed  that  the  whole  of  it  is  carefully  preferved,  and 
will  one  day  appear. 

In 
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In  fuch  a  caufe  as  this,  we  may  be  certain 
that  no  ordinary  perfon  would  be  fent.    One  of 
the  deputies  was  Amelius,  the  next  perfon  in  the 
order  to  Spartacus  and  Philo.     His  worldly 
name  was  Johann.  J.  C.  Bode,  ?.t  Weimar,  privy- 
counfellor  to  the  Pinnce  of  HefTe-Darmftadt, 
(See  Fragmente  der  Biographie  des  verjiorhencs 
Freyherr  Bode  in  Weimar ^  mit  zu-verlafftgen  Ur^ 
kunder^   8i'c.  Rio?n.  1795.      See  alfa  Endliche 
Shickfall  der  Freymaurerey^  i7'^;4;   alfo  lVie?ter 
Zeitfchrift  fur  1793.)— This  perfon  has  played  a 
principal  part  in  the  whole  fcheme  of  Illumina- 
tion.    He  was  a  perfon  of  confiderable  and 
fhowy  talents  as  a  writer.     He  had  great  talents 
for  converfation,  and  had  kept  good  company. 
With  refpecl  to  his  myftical  character,  his  ex- 
perience was  great.    He  was  one  of  the  Templar 
Mafons,   and  among  them  was  Eqiies  a  Liliis 
Con-valUim,    He  had  fpeculated  much  about  the 
origin  and  hiftory  of  Mafonry,  and  when  at  the 
Willemfbad  convention,  was  converted  to  Illu- 
minatifm.    He  was  the  great  inftigator  of  Nicho- 
lai,  Gedicke,  and  Biefter,  to  the  hunt  aftet  Je- 
fuLts  which  fo  much  occupied  them,  and  fu^- 
gefled  to  Nicholai  his  journey  through  German^/, 
Leuchtfenring,  whom  I  mentioned  before^  was 
only  the  letter-carrier  between  Bode  and  thefe 
three  authors.    He  was  juft  fuch  a  man  as  W ei- 
fliaupt  wilhed  for  5  his  head  filled  with  Mafonic 

fanaticilhi. 
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fanaticifm,  attaching  infinite  importance  to  the 
frivolities  of  Mafonry,  and  engaged  in  an  enthu- 
fiaftic  and  fruit lefs  refearch  after  its  origin  and 
hiilory.  He  had  colledled,  however,  fuch  a 
number  of  archives  (as  they  were  called)  of 
Free  Mafonry,  that  he  fold  his  manufcript  to  the 
Duke  of  Saxe  Gotha,  (into  whole  fervice  Wei- 
fliaupt  engaged  hinifelf  when  he  w^as  driven  from 
Bavaria),  for  1500  dahlers.  This  little  anec- 
dote fhows  the  high  importance  attributed  to 
thofe  matters  by  perfons  of  whom  we  fhould  ex- 
pect better  things.  Bode  was  alfo  a  moll  deter- 
mined and  violent  materialift.  Befides  all  thefe 
quaHties,  fo  acceptable  to  the  Illuminati,  he  was 
a  difcontented  Templar  Mafon,  having  been  re- 
peatedly  difappointed  of  the  preferment  which  he 
thought  himfelf  entitled  to.  When  he  learned 
that  the  firfl  operations  of  the  Illuminati  were  to 
"be  the  obtaining  the  fole  direction  of  the  Mafon 
Lodges,  and  of  the  whole  Fraternity,  his  hopes 
revived  of  rifmg  to  fome  of  the  Commanderies, 
which  his  enthufiafm,  or  rather  fanaticifm,  had 
made  him  hope  to  fee  one  day  regained  by  the 
Order : — but  when  he  found  that  the  next  and 
favourite  obje(5t  was  to  root  out  the  Strid  Ob- 
fervanz  altogether,  he  flarted  back.  But  Fhilo 
faw  that  the  underftanding  (fhall  we  call  it  ?)  that 
can  be  dazzled  with  one  whim,  may  be  dazzled 
with  another,  and  he  now  attached  him  to  lUu- 

minatifm. 
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ininatifm,  by  a  magnificent  difplay  of  a  world 
ruled  by  the  Order,  and  conduded  to  happinefs 
by  means  of  Liberty  and  Equality.  This  did 
the  bufmefs,  as  we  fee  by  the  private  correfpond- 
ence,  where  Philo  informs  Spartacus  of  his  firfl 
difficulties  with  Amelius.  Amelius  was  gained 
over  in  Auguft  1 782,  and  we  fee  by  the  fame  cor- 
refpondence,  that  the  greatcfl  affairs  were  foon 
entrufted  to  him — he  was  generally  employed  to 
deal  with  the  great.  When  a  Graf  or  a  Baron 
"was  to  be  wheedled  into  the  Order,  Amelius 
was  the  agent. — He  was  alfo  the  chief  operator 
in  all  their  contefts  wiih  the  Jefuits  and  the  Ro- 
fycrucians.  It  was  alfo  Bode  that  procured  the 
important  accelfion  of  Nicholai  to  the  Order. 
This  he  brought  about  through  Leuchtfenring  ; 
and  laftly,  his  numerous  conneflions  among  the 
Free  Mafons,  together  with  Knigge's  influence 
among  them,  enabled  the  llluminati  to  worm 
themfelves  into  every  Lodge,  and  at  laft  gave 
them  almoil:  the  entire  command  of  the  Fraternity. 

Such  was  the  firfi:  of  the  deputies  to  France. 
The  other  was  a  Mr.  Biiffche,  called  in  the  Or- 
der Bayard  ;  therefore  probably  a  man  of  re- 
fpedable  charadler ;  for  moft  of  Spartacus's 
names  were  fignificant  like  his  own.  He  was  a 
military  man,  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  icrvice  of 
Helfe-Darmfladt.  This  man  alfo  was  adifcontented 
Templar  Mafon,  and  his  name  in  that  Fraternity 

had 
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had  been  Eqz(cs  a  Fontibits  Ere?nL  He  was  illu- 
minated by  Knigge.  He  had  aho  been  unfuc- 
cefsful  both  at  court  and  in  the  field,  in  both  of 
\vhich  fituations  he  had  been  attempting  to  make 
a  diflingmflied  figure.  He,  as  well  as  Bode, 
were  immerfed  in  debts.  They  were  therefore 
juft  in  the  proper  temper  for  Cclmo-political 
enterprife. 

They  went  to  Paris  in  the  end  of  1788,  while 
the  Notables  were  fitting,  and  all  Paris  w^as  giv- 
ing advice.  The  alarm  that  was  raifed  about 
Animal  Magnetifm,  which  was  indeed  making 
much  noife  at  that  time,  and  particularly  in  Pa- 
ris, was  aiTigned  by  them  as  the  great  motive  of 
the  journey.  Bode  alfo  faid  that  he  was  anxi- 
ous to  learn  what  vv^ere  the  corrections  made 
on  the  fyftem  of  the  Chevaliers  Bienfaifanfs. 
They  had  taken  that  name  at  firfi:,  to  fcreen 
themfelves  from  the  charges  againft  them  under 
the  name  of  Templars.  They  had  corrected 
fomething  in  their  fyftem  when  they  took  the 
name  Philalethes,  And  now  when  the  Schifms 
of  the  Pb'ilaleibes  were  healed,  and  the  Brethren 
again  united  under  the  name  of  Amis  Reunis^  he 
fufpeclcd  that  Jefuits  had  interfered;  and  becaufe 
he  had  heard  that  the  principles  of  the  Amis 
Reunis  were  very  noble,  he  wiflied  to  be  more 
certain  that  they  were  purged  of  every  thing 
Jefuitical. 

The 
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The  deputies  accordingly  arrived  at  Paris,  and 
immediately  obtained  admiffion  into  thefe  two 
Fraternities  *.  Tiiey  found  both  of  them  in  the 
ripefl  ftate  for  Illumination,  having  fhaken  of  all 
the  cabaliflical,  chemical,  and  myftical  whims 
that  had  formerly  diftmbed  them,  and  would 
now  take  up  too  much  of  their  time.  They  were 
now  cultivating  with  great  zeal  the  philofophico- 
political  do6lrines  of  univerfal  citizenfhip.  Their 
kaders,  to  the  number  of  twenty,  are  mentioned 
by  name  in  the  Berlin  Monatfchrift  for  1 785,  and 
among  them  are  feverai  of  the  firfl  adlors  in 
the  PVench  Revolution.  But  this  is  nothing  di- 
ftinftive,  becaufe  perfcns  of  ail  opinions  were 
Mafons. 

*  To  prevent  interruptions,  I  may  juft  mention  here 
the  authorities  for  this  j  mniey  and  co-operation  of  the  two 
deputies. 

I.  Eln  ivhh tiger  Ai/ffchhifs  uher  em  noch  <:venig  heha77nte 
Veranlajfung  dcr  Franzofchen  Re'volutiotii  in  the  Vienna  Zeit- 
fchrift  for  1793,  p.  145. 

2»  Endllche  Sh'tckfall  des  Freymaurer-Ordens,  I794.>  p.  19. 

3.  Neucfle  Arhcltiing  des  Spartacus  undPhllo^  Munich^  1793. 
p.  151  154. 

4.  Hi/lorifche  Nachrichten  uber  die  Franc  Revolution  ly^Zf 
von  Girtanncr,  var.  loc. 

5.  Revolutions  Almanach  fur  1 792 — 4,  Gottingen^  var.  loc. 

6.  Beytrage  %ur  Biographic  des  verjlcrhencs  Frey-Herr  v. 
Bode,  1794. 

7.  Magazin  des  Litcratur  et  Kmjly  for  '1792?  3>  4» 
Ice.  &c. 

II  The 
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The  Amis  Reunis  were  little  behind  the  Illu- 
minati  in  every  thing  that  was  irreligious  and 
anarchical,  and  had  no  incHnation  for  any  of  the 
formahties  of  ritual,  2cc.    They  were  already 
fit  for  the  higher  myfteries,  and  only  wanted  to 
learn  the  methods  of  bufinefs  which  had  fucceed- 
ed  fo  well  in  fpreading  their  dodrines  and  maxims 
over  Germany.    Befides,  their  doctrines  had 
not  been  digefled  into  a  fyftem;  nor  had  the  art- 
ful methods  of  leading  on  the  pupils  from  bad  to 
worfe  been  praclifed.    For  hitherto,  each  indi- 
vidual had  vented  in  the  Lodges  his  own  opi- 
nions, to  unburden  his  own  mind,  and  the  Bre- 
thren liftened  for  inftruction  and  mutual  encou- 
ragement.    Therefore,  when  Spartacus*s  plan 
was  communicated  to  them,  they  faw  at  once  its 
importance,  in  all  its  branches,  fuch  as  the  ufe 
of  the  Mafon  Lodges,  to  fifli  for  Minervals— the 
rituals  and  ranks  to  entice  the  young,  and  to 
lead  them  by  degrees  to  opinions  and  meafures 
which,  at  firfl:  fight,  would  have  fliocked  them. 
The  firm  hold  which  is  gotten  of  the  pupils,  and 
indeed  of  all  the  inferior  clalTes,  by  their  reports 
in  the  courfe  of  their  pretended  training  in  the 
knowledge  of  themfelves  and  of  other  men — and, 
above  all,  the  provincial  arrangement  of  the  Order, 
and  the  clever  fubordination  and  ennre  dependence 
on  a  felecl  band  or  Pandasmoiiium  at  Paris,  which 
fliouid  infpire  and  direct  the  whole. — I  think, 

(although 
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f although  I  have  not  exprefs  aiTertions  of  the 
hd:,)  from  the  fubfequent  conduct  of  the  French 
revolters,  that  even  at  this  early  period,  there 
were  many  in  thofe  focieties  w  ho  were  ready  to 
go  every  length  propofed  to  them  by  the  Illu- 
jninati,  fuch  as  the  abolition  of  royalty,  and  of 
all  privileged  orders,  as  tyrants  by  nature,  the 
annihilation  and  robbery  of  the  priefthood,  the 
rooting  out  of  Chriflianity,  and  the  introduclion 
of  Atheifm,  or  a  philofophical  chimera  which 
they  were  to  call  Religion.  Mirabeau  had  often 
fpoken  of  the  lafl  branch  of  the  Illuminated  prin- 
ciples, and  the  converfations  held  at  Verfailles 
during  the  awful  paufes  of  the  5th  of  October, 
(which  are  to  be  feen  in  the  evidence  before  the 
Chatelet  in  the  Orleans  procefs,)  can  hardly 
be  fuppofed  to  be  the  fancies  of  an  accidental 
mob. 

Mirabeau  was,  as  I  have  faid,  at  the  head  of 
this  democratic  party,  and  had  repeatedly  faid, 
that  the  only  ufe  of  a  King  was  to  ferve  as  a 
pageant,  in  order  to  give  weight  to  public  mea- 
fures  in  the  opinion  of  the  populace. — And  Mr. 
Latocnaye  fays,  that  this  party  was  very  num.e- 
rous,  and  that  immediately  after  the  impruJcnt 
or  madlike  invitation  of  every  fcribbler  in  a  gar- 
ret  to  give  his  advice,  the  party  did  not  fcruple 
to  fpeak  their  fentiments  in  public,  and  that  they 
were  encouraged  in  their  encomiums  on  the  ad- 

vantages 
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vantages  of  a  virtuous  republican  government 
by  Mr.  Necker,  who  had  a  moft  extravagant  and 
childifli  prediledion  for  the  conftitution  of  Ge- 
neva, the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  was  alfo 
much  tinged  with  the  Cofmo-political  philofophy 
of  the  times.     The  King's  brothers,  and  the 
Princes  of  the  blood,  prefented  a  memorial  to 
his  Majefly,  which  concluded  by  faying,  that 
"  the  effervefcence  of  the  public  opinions  had 
come  to  fuch  a  height  that  the  moft  dangerous 
"  principles,  imported  from  foreign  parts,  were 
avowed  in  print  with  perfect  impunity — that 
his  Majefty  had  unwarily  encouraged  every 
fanatic  to  dilate  to  him,  and  to  fpread  his 
poifonous  fentiments,  in  which  the  rights  of 
the  throne  were  not  only  difrefpecled,  but 
were  even  difputed — that  the  rights  of  the 
"  higher  claffes  in  the  ftate  ran  a  great  rifk  of 
"  being  fpeedily  fupprelTed,  and  that  nothing 
"  would  hinder  the  facrcd  right  of  property  from 
"  being  ere  long  invaded,  and  the  unequal  dif- 
tribution  of  wealth  from  being  thought  a  pro- 
"  per  fubje6l  of  reform.^' 

When  fuch  was  the  ftate  of  things  In  Paris,  it 
IS  plain  that  the  bufmefs  of  the  German  deputies 
would  be  eafily  tranfaded.  They  were  received 
with  open  arms  by  the  PJjilalethes^  the  A?ms  de 
la  Verite^  the  Social  Contracl^  &c.  and  in  the 
courfe  of  a  very  few  weeks  in  the  end  of  1788, 

and 
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and  the  beginning  of  1789,  (that  is,  before  the 
end  of  March,)  the  whole  of  the  Grand  Orient, 
including  the  Fhilalethes^  Amis  Reimis^  Martini/' 
tes^  &c.  had  the  fecrets  of  Illumination  communi- 
cated to  them.  The  operation  naturally  began 
with  the  Great  National  Lodge  of  Paris,  and  thofe 
in  immediate  dependence  on  it.  It  would  alfo 
feem,  from  many  circumflances  that  occurred  to 
my  obfervation,  that  the  Lodges  in  Alface  and 
Lorraine  were  illuminated  at  this  time,  and  not 
long  before,  as  I  had  imagined.  Strafburg  I  know 
had  been  illuminated  long  ago,  while  Philo  was 
in  the  Order.  A  circumftance  flrikes  me  here 
as  of  fome  moment.  The  feels  of  Pbilalethes  and 
Amis  Reunis  were  refinements  engrafted  on  the 
fyftem  of  the  Chevaliers  Bienfaifants  at  Lyons. 
Such  refinements  never  fail  to  be  confidered 
as  a  fort  of  herefy,  and  the  profefTors  will  be  be- 
held with  a  jealous  and  unfriendly  eye  by  fome, 
who  will  pride  themfelves  on  adhering  to  the  old 
faith.  And  the  greater  the  fuccefs  of  the  herefy, 
the  greater  will  be  the  animofity  between  the 
parties. — May  not  this  help  to  explain  the  mutual 
hatred  of  the  Parifians  and  the  Lyonnois,  which 
produced  the  mofl  dreadful  atrocities  ever  per- 
petrated on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  made 
a  fhambles  and  a  defert  of  the  fineft  city  of 
France  ? 

B  B  The 
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The  firfl  proceeding  by  the  advice  of  the  de- 
puties was  the  formation  of  a  Political  Committee 
in  every  Lodge.  This  committee  correfponded 
with  the  diflant  Lodges,  and  in  it  were  difcufled 
and  fettled,  all  the  political  principles  which  were 
to  be  inculcated  on  the  members.  The  author 
of  the  Nei/e/Ie  Arbcitung  fays  exprefsly,  that  "  he 
"  was  thoroughly  inflrucled  in  this,  that  it  was 

given  in  charge  to  thefe  committees  to  frame 
"  general  rules,  and  to  carry  through  the  great 

plan  (grand  mi-vrc J  of  a  general  overturning 

of  religion  and  government."  The  principal 
leaders  of  the  fubfequent  Revolution  were  mem- 
bers of  thefe  committees.  Here  were  the  plans 
laid,  and  they  were  tranfmitted  through  the  king- 
dom by  the  Correfponding  Committees. 

Thus  were  the  ftupid  Bavarians  (as  the  French 
were  once  pleafed  to  call  them)  their  inftru£lors 
in  the  ai  t  of  overturning  the  world.  The  French 
were  indeed  the  firfl  who  put  it  in  pradlice.  Thefe 
committees  arofe  from  the  lUuminati  in  Bavaria, 
who  had  by  no  means  given  over  working ;  and 
thefe  committees  produced  the  Jacobin  Club.  It 
is  not  a  frivolous  remark,  that  the  Mafonic  phrafe 
of  the  perfons  who  wifh  to  addrefs  the  Brethren, 
•*  ( K  S.jc  demande  la  parole^  which  the  F.  S.  re- 
"  ports  to  the  V.  G.  M.  and  which  he  announces 

to  the  Brethren  thus,  "  Mes  freres^  frerc  tel 

"  de?mnde 
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"  demande  la  parole^  la  parole  lui  eft  accordee^^ ) 
is  exactly  copied  by  the  Jacobin  Club.  There  is 
furely  no  natural  connexion  between  Free  Ma- 
fonry  and  Jacobinifm— but  we  fee  the  link — lUu- 
minatifm. — 

The  office-bearers  of  one  of  the  Lodges  of  Phi* 
lalethes  in  Paris  were  Martin^  Willerjnooz^  (who 
had  been  deputy  from  the  Chevaliers  Bienfaifants 
to  the  Willenifbad  Convention,)  Chappe^  Minet, 
de  la  Henriere,  and  Savatier  de  FAnge*,  In  ano- 
ther (the  Contrad  Social)  the  Political  Committee 
con  filled  of  La  Fayette,  Condorcet,  Pethion,  d'Or^ 
leans.  Abbe  BarthoHs,  d^ Aiguillon,  Badly,  Marq,  de 
la  Salle,  DcfprefmeniL  This  particular  Lodge  had 
been  founded  and  conduded  by  one  De  Leutre, 
an  adventurer  and  cheat  of  the  firfl  magnitude, 
who  fometimes  made  a  figure,  and  at  other  times 
was  without  a  (hilling.  At  this  very  time  he  was 
a  fpy  attached  to  the  office  of  the  police  of  Pa- 

*  Minet  was  (I  think)  at  this  time  a  player.  He  was  foa 
of  a  furgeon  at  Nantes — robbed  his  father  and  fled— enlifted 
in  Holland — deferted  and  became  fmuggler — was  taken  and 
burnt  in  the  hand — became  player,  and  married  an  aftrefs — 
then  became  prieft  -  and  was  made  Bifhop  of  Nantes  by  Cou- 
llard  in  difcharge  of  a  debt  of  500  1.  Mr.  Latocnaye  often 
faw  Couftard  kneel  to  him  for  benediction.  It  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  that  he  was  much  venerated  in  his  pontificals  in  his  na- 
tive city.~It  feems  Minet,  Minet,  is  the  call  of  the  children 
to  a  kitten— This  was  prohibited  at  Nantes,  and  many  per- 
fons  whipped  for  the  freedom  ufed  with  hi-s  name. 
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ns  \  The  Du.ke  of  Orleans  was  Warden  of  the 
Lodge.  The  Jbbe  Sicyes  was  a  Brothv^r  Orator, 
but  not  of  this  Lodge,  nor  (I  think)  of  the  former. 
It  was  probably  of  the  one  condudled  by  Mirabeau 
and  the  Abbe  Perigord.  But  it  appears  from  the 
piece  from  which  I  am  at.prefcnt  borrowing,  that 
Sieyes  was  prefent  in  the  meetings  of  both  Lodges, 
probably  as  vifiung  Brother,  employed  in  bring- 
ing them  to  common  meafures.  I  muft  obfcrve, 
that  the  fubfequcnt  conduct  of  fome  of  thefe  men 
does  not  jufl  accord  with  my  conjedure,  that  the 
principles  of  the  Illuminati  were  adopted  in  their 
full  extent.  But  we  know  that  all  the  Bavarian 
Brethren  were  not  equally  illuminated,  and  it 
would  be  only  copying  their  teachers  if  the  clever- 
eft  of  thefe  their  fcholars  fliould  hold  a  fandum 
fandorum  among  themfelves,  without  inviting  all 
to  the  conference.  Obferve  too  that  the  chief 
leiTon  which  ihey  were  now  taking  from  the  Ger- 
mans was  the  method  of  doing  bufinefs^  of  manag- 

-  *  I  am  told  that  he  now  (or  ven^  lately)  keeps  the  bell 
company,  mid  lives  in  elegance  and  affluence  in  London. 

j^ugiir,  fchanobatesy  medicus,  magus,  omnia  nov'it 
.:       Graculus  efuriens  ;  In  calum  jujferis,  ihit  \. 
Ingen  'ium  velux  audac  'ia  perdila,  fermo 
Prompt  us,   Juvenal 

f  All  fciences  a  hungry  Frenchmiin  knows, 
And  bid  him  i^o  to  hell — to  hell  he  goes. 

Jobnfon''i  Trarjlatkn. 

ing 
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ing  their  correfpondence,  and  of  procuring  and 
training  pupils.  A  Frenchman  does  not  think 
that  he  needs  inll.ru ction  in  any  thing  Hke  prin- 
ciple or  fcience.  He  is  ready  on  all  occafions  to 
be  the  infl:ru6lor. 

Thus  were  the  Lodges  of  France  converted  in 
a  very  fhort  time  into  a  fet  of  fecret  affihated  fo- 
cieties,  correfponding  with  the  mother  Lodges  of 
Paris,  receiving  from  thence  their  principles  and 
inftrudions,  and  ready  to  rife  up  at  once  when 
called  upon,  to  carry  on  the  great  work  of  over- 
turning the  ftate. 

Hence  it  has  arifen  that  the  French  aimed,  in 
the  very  beginning,  at  overturning  the  whole 
world.  In  all  the  revolutions  of  other  countries, 
the  fchemes  and  plots  have  extended  no  farther 
than  the  nation  where  they  took  their  rife.  But 
here  we  have  feen  that  they  take  in  the  whole 
world.  They  have  repeatedly  declared  this  in  their 
manifeftos,  and  they  have  declared  it  by  their  con- 
dud.  This  is  the  very  aim  of  the  Illuminati. — 
Hence  too  may  be  explained  how  the  revolution 
took  place  almoft  in  a  moment  in  every  part  of 
France.  The  revolutionary  focieties  were  early 
formed,  and  were  working  in  fecret  before  the 
opening  of  the  National  Aifembly,  and  the  whole 
nation  changed,  and  changed  again,  and  again,  as 
if  by  beat  of  drum.  Thofe  duly  initiated  in  this 
myftery  of  iniquity  were  ready  every  where  at  a 
DD  3  call. 
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call.    And  we  fee  Weifhaupt's  wifh  accomplifhed 
in  an  unexpected  degree,  and  the  debates  in  a  club 
giving  laws  to  folemn  afTemblies  of  the  nation,  and 
all  France  bending  the  neck  to  the  city  of  Paris. 
The  members  of  the  club  are  Illuminati,  and  fo 
are  a  great  part  of  their  correfpondents. — Each 
operates  in  the  ftate  as  a  IMinerval  would  do  in  the 
Order,  and  the  whole  goes  on  with  fyftematic  re- 
gularity.   The  famous  Jacobin  Club  was  jufl  one 
of  thofe  Lodges,  as  has  been  already  obferved ; 
and  as,  among  individuals,  one  commonly  takes 
the  lead,  and  contrives  for  the  reft,  fo  it  has  hap- 
pened on  the  prefent  occafion,  that  this  Lodge, 
f  jpported  by  Orleans  and  mirabeau,  was  the  one 
that  ftepped  forth  and  fhewed  itfelf  to  the  world, 
and  thus  became  the  oracle  of  the  party  ;  and  all 
the  reft  only  echoed  its  difcourfes,  and  at  laft  al- 
lowed  it  to  give  law  to  the  whole,  and  even  to 
rule  the  kingdom.    It  is  to  be  remarked  too  that 
the  founders  of  the  club  at  Mentz  were  lUumi* 
nati,  (Rclig*  Begebenh,  1793.  p.  448.)  before  the 
Revolution,  and  correfponded  with  another  Lodge 
at  Straft^urg;  and  thefe  two  produced  mighty 
effects  during  the  year  1790.    In  a  performance 
called  Memoir es  Poftkumes  de  Cujline  it  is  faid  that 
when  that  General  was  bending  his  courfe  to  Hol- 
land,the  lUuminati  at  Strarburg,Worms,and  Spire 
immediately  formed  clubs,  and  invited  him  into 
tbat  quarter^  and,  by  going  to  Mentz  and  en- 
couraging 
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couraging  their  Brethren  in  that  city,  they  ralfed 
a  party  againfh  the  garrifon,  and  actually  deli- 
Ycred  up  the  place  to  the  French  army. 

A  little  book,  juft  now  printed  with  the  title 
Paragraphen^  fays,  that  Zirnmerman,  of  whom  I 
have  fpoken  more  than  once,  went  to  France  to 
preach  liberty.  He  was  employed  as  a  mif- 
fionary  of  Revolution  in  Alface,  where  he  had 
formerly  been  a  mofl:  fuccefsful  miffionary  of  Illu- 
minatifm.  Of  his  former  proceedings  the  follow- 
ing is  a  curious  anecdote.  He  connected  himfelf 
with  a  highly  accompliHied  and  beautiful  woman, 
whofe  converfation  had  fuch  charms,  that  he 
fays  fhe  gained  him  near  a  hundred  converts  in 
Spire  alone.  Some  perfons  of  hi^h  rank,  and 
great  exterior  dignity  of  character,  had  felt  more 
tender  impreffions — and  when  the  lady  informed 
them  of  certain  confequences  to  their  reputation, 
they  were  glad  to  compound  matters  with  her 
friend  Mr.  Zimmerman,  who  either  palled  for 
her  hufband,  or  took  the  fcandal  on  himfelf. 
He  made  above  1 500  Louis  d'ors  in  this  way. 
When  he  returned,  as  a  preacher  of  Revolution, 
he  ufed  to  mount  the  pulpit  with  a  fabre  in  his 
hand,  and  bawl  out,  "  Behold,  Frenchmen, 
"  this  is  your  God.  This  alone  can  fave  you." 
The  author  adds,  that  when  Cufline  broke  into 
Germany,  Zimmerman  got  admiffion  to  him, 
and  engaged  to  deliver  Manheim  into  his  hands, 

D  D  4  To 
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To  gain  this  purpofe,  he  ofTered  to  fet  fome  cor- 
ners of  the  city  on  fire,  and  affured  him  of  fup- 
port.    Cuftine  declined  the  offer.— Zimmerman 
appeared  againft  him  before  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  and  accuf^^d  him  of  treachery  to  his 
caufe. — Cufline's  anfwer  is  remarkable.  "  Hard- 
ly,"  faid  he,  "  had  I  fet  my,  foot  in  Ger- 
many,  when  this  man,  and  all  the  fools  of  his 
country,  befieged  me,  and  would  have  deli- 
"  vered  up  to  me  their  towns  and  villages — 
"  What  occafion  had  I  to  do  any  thing  to  Man- 
heim,  when  the  Prince  was  neutral  ?"  Zim- 
merman found  his  full  account  in  Robefpierre's 
bloody  fway  —  but  the  fhort  term  of  his  atrocities 
was  alfo  the  whole  of  Zimmerman's  career.  He 
was  arrcfled,  but  again  liberated,  and  foon  after 
again  imprifoned,  after  which  I  can  learn  no  more 
of  him.    The  fame  thing  is  pofitively  afferted  in 
another  performance,  called  Cri  de  la  Raifon^ 
and  in  a  third,  called  Les  Mafques  arrachees, 
Obferve  too,  that  it  is  not  the  clubs  merely  that 
are  accufed  of  this  treachery,  but  the  Illuminati. 
De  la  Met  her  ie  alfo,  in  his  preface  to  the  Journal 
dc  Phyfique  for  1790,  fays  exprefsly,  that  "  the 
"  caufe  and  arms  of  France  were  powerfully 
fupported  in  Germany  by  a  feci  of  philofo- 
^'  pher's  called  the  Illuminated."  In  the  preface 
to  the  Journal  hr  1792,  he  fays,  that  Letters 
and  deputations  were  received  by  the  AlTem- 

^«  bIy 
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bly  from  feveral  Correfponding  Societies  in 
England,  felicitating  them  on  the  triumph  of 
Reafon  and  Humanity,  and  promifmg  them 
their  cordial  affiftance."    He  read  fome  of 
thefe  manifeftos,  and  fays,  that,  "  one  of  them 
recommended  ftrongly  the  political  education 
of  the  children,  who  fhould  be  taken  from  the 
parents,  and  trained  up  for  the  ftate."  An- 
other lamented  the  baleful  influence  of  property, 
faying  that  "  the  efforts  of  the  AfTembly  would 
be  fruitiefs,  till  the  fence  was  removed  with 
which  the  laws  fo  anxioufly  fecured  inordinate 
"  wealth.    They  fhould  rather  be  directed  to  the 
fupport  of  talents  and  virtue ;  becaufe  pro- 
perty  would  always  fupport  itfelf  by  the  too 
great  influence  which  it  had  in  every  ^z^rrupted 
ftate.    The  laws  fhould  prevent  tl|e  too  great 

"  accumulation  of  it  in  particular  fanjilies."  

In  fhort,  the  counfel  was  almoft  verbatim  what 
the  Abbe  CofTandey  declared  to  have  been  the 
dodrine  preached  in  the  meetings  of  the  Illumi- 
nati,  which  terrified  him  and  his  colleagues,  and 
made  them  quit  the  Affociation.  Anacharfis 
Cloots,  born  in  Pruflian  Weftphalia,  a  keen  II- 
luminatus,  came  to  Paris  for  the  exprefs  pur- 
pofe  of  forwarding  the  great  work^  and  by  in- 
triguing in  the  flyle  of  the  Order,  he  got  himfelf 
made  one  of  the  Reprefentatives  of  the  Nation, 
lie  feems  to  have  been  one  of  the  completefl  fa- 
natics 
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naticS  in  Cofmo-politifm,  and  juft  fuch  a  tool  as 
Weifhaupt  would  clioofe  to  employ  for  a  coarfe 
and  arduous  job.  He  broke  out  at  once  into  all 
the  filly  extravagance  of  the  unthinking  herd, 
and  his  whole  language  is  juft  the  jargon  of  Illu- 
mination. Citizen  of  the  world — Liberty  and 
Equality,  the  imprefcriptible  Rights  of  Man — 
Morality,  dear  Morality — Kings  and  Priefts  arc 
ufelcfs  things  — they  are  Defpots  and  Corrupters, 

kc,  He  declared  himfelf  an  atheift,  and  zca- 

loufly  laboured  to  have  athcifm  eftablifhed  by 
law.  He  conduced  that  farcical  procefTion  in 
the  true  ftyle  of  the  moil  childifh  ritual  of  Philo, 
where  counterfeited  deputies  from  all  quarters 
of  the  world,  in  the  drefles  of  their  countries, 
came  to  congratulate  the  nation  for  its  victory 
over  Kings  and  Priefls.  It  is  alio  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  by  this  time  Leuchtfenring,  whom 
we  have  feen  fo  zealous  an  Uliiminatus^  after 
having  been  as  zealous  a  Proteftant,  tutor  of 
Princes,  Hofrath  and  Hofmeifler,  was  now  a 
fecretary  or  clerk  in  one  -of  the  Bureaus  of  thq 
National  AiTembly  of  France. 

I  may  add  as  a  finifning  touch,  that  the  Na- 
iional  AiTembly  of  France  was  the  only  body  of 
men  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  who  openly  and 
fyfiematically  propofed  to  employ  alTaflination, 
and  to  inilitute  a  band  of  patriots,  who  Ihould 
exercife  this  prcfeiiien  either  by  fvv^ord,  piflol,  or 

poifon  ) — 
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poifon ; — and  though  the  propofalwas  not  carried 
into  execution,  it  might  be  confidered  as  the  fenti- 
ments  of  the  meeting  ;  for  it  was  only  delayed  till 
it  fhould  be  confidered  how  far  it  might  not  be 
imprudent,  becaufe  they  might  expe6l  reprifals. 
The  Abbe  Dubois  engaged  to  poifon  the  Comte 
d*Artois  ;  but  was  himfeif  robbed  and  poifoned 
by  his  accomplices. — There  were  ftrong  reafons 
for  thinking  that  the  Emperor  of  Germany  was 
poifoned — and  that  Mirabeau  was  thus  treated  by 
his  pupil  Orleans, — ^alfo  Madame  de  Favras  and 
her  fon. — This  was  copying  the  Illuminati  very 
carefully. 

After  all  thefe  particulars,  can  any  perfon 
have  a  doubt  that  the  Order  of  Illuminati  for- 
mally interfered  in  the  French  Revolution,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  its  progrefs  ?  There  is  no 
denying  the  infolence  and  oppreffion  of  the 
Crown  and  the  Nobles,  nor  the  mifery  and 
llavery  of  the  people,  nor  that  there  were  fufficient 
provocation  and  caufe  for  a  total  change  of  mea- 
fures  and  of  principles.  But  the  rapidity  with 
which  one  opinion  v/as  declared  in  every  cor- 
ner, and  that  opinion  as  quickly  changed,  and 
the  change  announced  every  where,  and  the  per- 
fect conformity  of  the  principles,  and  fame- 
nefs  of  the  language,  even  in  arbitrary  trifles, 
can  hardly  be  explained  in  any  other  way.  It 
may  indeed  be  faid  "  que  les  beaux  genies  fe  ren- 

contrcnt^ — that  wits  jump.    The  principles  are 

«  the 
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"  the  fame,  and  the  conducl  of  the  French  has 
"  been  fuch  as  the  lUuminati  would  have  exhi- 
"  bited;  but  this  is  all— the  Illuminati  no  longer 
"  exifted."  Enough  has  been  faid  on  this  lart: 
point  already. — The  hicls  are  as  have  been  nar- 
rated. The  Illuminati  continued  as  an  Order ^  and 
even  held  alTemblies,  though  not  fo  frequently 
nor  fo  formally  as  before,  and  though  their  Areo- 
fagiis  was  no  longer  at  Munich.  But  let  us  hear 
what  the  French  themfelves  thought  of  the 
matter. 

In  i/So,  or  the  beginning  of  1790,  a  manifejlo 
ivas  fent  from  the  Grand  National  Lodge  of 
Free  Mafons  (fo  it  is  entitled)  at  Paris ^  jlgned  by 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  as  Gra?id  Mafier^  addrejfed 
and  fent  to  the  Lodges  in  all  the  refpedable  cities  of 
Europe^  exhorting  thehi  to  unite  for  the  fupport  of 
the  French  Re-volution^  to  gain  it  friends^  defenders^ 
and  dependents  J  and  according  to  their  opportuni- 
ties^ and  the  practicability  of  the  things  to  kindle 
and  propagate  the  fpirit  of  revolution  through  all 
lands.    This  is  a  molt  important  article,  and  de- 
ferves  a  very  ferious  attention.    I  got  it  lirfl  of  all 
in  a  work  called,  Hochfte  wichtige  Erifinerun- 
gen  zur  rechten  Zdt  uber  einige  der  allerem- 
fthaftejlen  Angelcgenheiten  diefes  Zeitalters^  von 
L,  A.  Hc^mann^  Vienna,  1795*. 

*  Moft  important  ^xemorandiims,  in  proper  Seafon,  con- 
cerniDg  one  of  the  moft  ferious  Occurrences  of  the  prefent 
Age,  by  L.  A.  Hoffmann,  Vienna,  I "95. 

The 
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The  author  of  this  work  fays,  "  That  every 
*^  thhig  he  advances  in  thefe  memorandums  is 
"  confident  with  his  own  perfonal  knowledge, 
"  and  that  he  is  ready  to  give  convincing  proofs 
"  of  them  to  any  refpeclable  perfon  who  will 

apply  to  him  perfonally.  He  has  already  given 
"  fuch  convincing  documents  to  the  Emperor, 
"  and  to  feveral  Princes,  that  many  of  the  machi- 
"  nations  occafioned  by  this  manifefto  have  been 
"  detedied  and  ftopped  ;  and  he  would  have  no 
"  fcruple  at  laying  the  whole  before  the  public, 

did  it  not  unavoidably  involve  feveral  worthy 

perfons  who  had  fuffered  themfeives  to  be 
"  mifled,  and  heartily  repented  of  their  errors.** 
He  is  naturally  (being  a  Catholic)  very  fevere 
on  the  Protellants,  (and  indeed  he  has  much 
reafon,)  and  by  this  has  drawn  on  himfelf  many 
bitter  retorts.  He  has  however  defended  him- 
felf againft  all  that  are  of  any  confequence  to  his 
good  name  and  veracity,  in  a  manner  that  fully 
convinces  any  impartial  reader,'  and  turns  to  the 
confufion  of  the  flanderers. 

Hoffmann  lays,  that  "  he  faw  fome  of  thofe 
"  manifcdos ;  that  they  were  not  all  of  one  tenor, 

fome  being  addreffed  to  friends,  of  whofe  fup- 
"  port  they  were  already  alTured.*'  One  very  im- 
portant  article  of  their  contents  is  Earneji  exhortcu 
iio?2s  to  ejiahlifn  i?i  every  quarter  fecret  fchools  of 
political  education^  and  fchools  for  the  public  educa- 
of  the  children  of  the  people^  under  the  direction 
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ef  '■jjeU'pr'mcipled  majlers  ;  and  ofers  of  pcciniiary 
ajjiftance  for  this  purpofe,  and  for  the  encourage' 
tnent  of  writers  in  favour  of  the  Revolution^  and for 
indemnifying  the  patriotic  bookfellers  who  fuffer  by 
their  endeavours  to  fupprefs  publications  which  have 
ayi  oppofje  tendency.  We  know  very  well  that  the 
immenfe  revenue  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  fcat- 
tered  among  all  the  rabble  of  the  Palais  Royal. 
Can  we  doubt  of  its  being  employed  in  this  man- 
ner r  Our  doubts  muil  vanifh,  when  we  fee  that 
not  long  after  this  it  was  publicly  faid  in  the  Na- 
tional AfTemblv,  that  this  method  was  the  moft 
"  eaeclual  for  accomplifhing  their  purpofe  of  fet- 
"  ting  Europe  in  a  flame."  "  But  much  ex- 
^  pence,"  fays  the  fpeaker,  "  v.  ill  attend  it,  and 
"  much  has  already  been  employed,  which  can- 

not  be  named,  becaufe  it  is  given  in  fecret."  The 
Affembly  had  given  the  Illumination  war-hoop— 

Peace  with  cottages^  but  war  with  palaces  J* — A 
pouvoir  revolutionnaire  is  mentioned,  which  fuper- 
fedes  all  narrow  thoughts,  all  ties  of  morality. 
Lequinio  pubhfhes  the  moft  deteftable  book  that 
ever  iflued  from  a  printing  prefs,  Les  Prejuges 
vaincus,  containing  all  the  principles,  and  ex- 
prefled  in  the  very  words  of  Illuminatifm. 

Hoffmann  liiys,  that  the  French  Propaganda 
had  many  emifiaries  in  Vienna,  and  m.any  friends 
whom  he  could  point  out.  PJirabeau  in  par- 
ticular had  manv  connections  in  Vienna,  and  to 
the  certain  kno\^  ledge  of  Hoifmann,  carried  on 
5  a  great 
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a  great  correfpondence  in  cyphers.  The  pro- 
grefs  of  Ilkimination  had  been  very  great  in 
the  Auftrian  States,  and  a  ftatefman  gave  him 
accounts  of  their  proceedings,  {qui  font  redrejer 
ks  cheveux^  which  makes  one's  hair  (land  on  end. 
"  I  no  longer  wonder,"  fays  he,  "  that  the  Netiejie 
"  Arbeitung  des  Spartacits  und  Philo  was  forbid- 
"  den.  O  ye  almighty  Illuminati^  what  can  you 
"  not  accompliih  by  your  ferpent-like  infmua- 
"  tion  and  cunning!*'  Your  leaders  fay,  "  This 
"  book  is  dangerous,  becaufe  it  will  teach  wicked 
"  men  the  moft  refined  methods  of  rebellion,  and 
"  it  mufl  never  get  into  the  hands  of  the  com- 
"  mon  people.  They  have  faid  fo  with  the  moft 
"  impudent  face  to  fome  Princes,  who  did  not 
"  perceive  the  deeper-laid  reafon  for  fupprelTmg 
"  the  book.  The  leaders  of  the  Illuminati  are, 
"  not  viithout  reafon,  in  anxiety,  left  the  infe- 
"  rior  clafTes  of  their  own  Society  fhould  make 
"  juft  reprifals  for  having  been  fo  bafely  tricked, 
*'  by  keeping  them  back,  and  in  profound  igno- 
"  ranee  of  their  real  defigns;  and  for  working 
"  on  them,  by  the  very  goodnefs  of  their  hearts, 
to  their  final  ruin;  and  left  the  Free  Mafons, 
"  whom  they  have  alfo  abufed,  fhculd  think  of  re- 
"  venging  themfelves,  when  the  matchlefs  villany 
"  of  their  deceivers  has  been  fo  clearly  expofed. 
"  It  is  in  vain  for  them  to  talk  of  the  danger  of 
"  inftrucling  the  people  in  the  methods  of  fo- 

menting 
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meriting  rebellion  by  this  book.  The  aims 
are  too  apparent,  and  even  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Regenfburg,  where  the  flrength  of 

"  the  Illwninati  lay,  every  perfon  faid  aloud,  that 

"  the  lUuminatum  difcovered  by  this  book  was 
High  Treafon,  and  the  mofl:  unheard-of  at- 
tempt  to  annihilate  every  religion  and  every 

*^  civil  govenrnent."    He  goes  on:  "  In  1790 

"  I  was  as  well  acquainted  with  the  fpirit  of  the 
Illumination-fyftem  as  at  prefent,  but  only  not 

"  fo  documented  by  their  conftitutional  acls,  as  it 
is  now  by  the  Neucf^e  Arbeitung  des  Spartacus 
U7id  Philo,  My  IVIafonic  connections  were  for- 

*^  merly  extenftve,  and  my  publicadon  entitled 
Eighteen  Paragraphs  concenii'ng  Free  Majonry^ 
procured  me  more  acquaintance  with  Free  Ma- 
fons  of  the  greateft  worth,  and  of  IHuminati 
equaly  upright,  perfons  of  refpeclability  and 
knowledge,  who  had  difcovered  and  repented 

"  the  trick  and  inveigling  conduce  of  the  Order. 
All  of  us  jointly  fwcre  cppofition  to  the  IllumU 
nati^  and  my  friends  confidered  me  as  a  pro- 
per  inllrument  for  this  purpofe.  To  whet  my 
zeal,  they  put  papers  into  my  hands  which 

"  made  me  fhudder,  and  raifed  my  diilike  to  the 
highefl  pitch.    I  received  from  them  Hfls  of  the 

*^  members,  and  among  them  faw  names  which 
1  lamented  exceedingly.  Thus  flood  matters 
in  17905  when  the  French  Revolution  began 

to 
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to  take  a  ferious  turn.    The  intelligent  faw  in 

the  open  fyflem  of  the  Jacobins  the  complete 
"  hidden  fyftem  of  the  Uluminati.  We  knew 
"  that  this  fyflem  mcluded  the  whole  world  in 
"  its  a^ms,  and  France  was  only  the  place  of  its 
"  firfl:  explofion.  The  Propaganda  works  in 
"  every  corner  to  this  hour,  and  its  emilTaries 
"  run  about  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  world, 

and  are  to  be  found  in  numbers  in  every  city 
"  that  is  a  feat  of  government." 

He  farther  relates  how  they  in  Vienna 
"  wanted  to  enlifl:  him,  and,  as  this  failed,  how 

they  have  abufed  him  even  in  the  foreign 

newfpapers. 

"  I  have  perfonal  knowledge  (continues  he) 
*'  that  in  Germany  a  fecond  Mirabeau,  Mauvil- 
"  Ion,  had  propofed  in  detail  a  plan  of  revolu- 
"  tion,  entirely  and  precifely  fuited  to  the  prefent 
"  flate  of  Germany.  This  he  circulated  among 
"  feveral  Free  Mafon  Lodges,  among  all  the  Illu- 
"  minated  Lodges  which  ftill  remained  in  Ger- 
"  many,  and  through  the  hands  of  all  the  emif- 
"  faries  of  the  Propaganda,  who  had  been  al- 
"  ready  difpatched  to  the  frontiers  {yorpojleri)  of 
"  every  diftrict  of  the  empire,  with  means  for 
"  flirring  up  the  people."  (N.  B.  In  1792,  Mau- 
villon,  finding  abundant  fupport  and  encourage- 
ment in  the  appearance  of  things  round  him, 
when  the  French  arms  had  penetrated  every 

E  E  where. 
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where,  and  their  invitations  to  revolt  had  met 
with  fo  hearty  a  reception  from  the  difcontented 
in  every  ftate,  came  boldly  forward,  and,  in  the 
Brunfwick  Journal-  for  March  1792,  declared  that 
"  he  heartily  rejoiced  in  the  French  Revolution, 

wifhcd  it  all  fuccefs,  and  thought  himfelf  liable 
"  to  no  reproach  when  he  declared  his  hopes 
"  that  a  fmiilar  revolution  would  fpeedily  take 

place  in  Germany.'*) 

In  the  Hamburgh  Political  Journal,  Augufl:, 
September,  and  October  1790,  there  are  many 
proofs  of  the  machinations  of  emiffaries  from  the 
Mafon  Lodges  of  Paris  among  the  German  Free 
Mafons — See  pages  ^36,  963,  1087,  &c.  It  ap- 
pears that  a  club  has  taken  the  name  of  Propa- 
ganda^ and  meets  once  a  week  at  leafl,  in  the  form 
of  a  Mafon  Lodge.  It  confifLs  of  perfons  of  all 
nations,  and  is  under  the  diredion  of  the  Grand 
Mafter,  the  Duke  of  Orleal:^^.  De  Leutre  is  one 
of  the  Wardens.  They  have  divided  Europe 
into  colonies,  to  which  they  give  revolutionary 
names,  fuch  as  the  Cap^  the  Pike,  the  Lantern^ 
&c.  They  have  niinifters  in  thefe  colonies.  (One 
is  pointed  out  in  Saxony,  by  marks  which  I  pre-, 
fume  are  wjII  underllood.)  A  fecret  prefs  was 
found  in  Saxe  Gotha,  furnifhed  with  German 
types,  v.hich  printed,  a  feditious  wwk  called  the 
journal  of  Humanity,  This  journal  was  found  in 
-the  mornings  lying  in  the  ftreets  and  highways.. 

lie 
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The  houfe  belonged  to  an  Jlluminatus  of  the  name 
of  Duport,  a  poor  fchoolmafler — he  was  afib- 
ciated  with  another  in  Strafburg,  who  was  alfo  an 
llluminatus. — His  nr.me  was  Meyer,  the  writer  of 
the  Strafburg  Newfpaper.  He  had  been  fome 
time  a  teacher  in  Salzmann's  academy,  who  we 
fee  was  alfo  an  Illuminatus^  but  difpleafcd  with 
their  proceedings  almofl  at  the  firft.  (Private 
Cor  refpondence. ) 

"  I  have  perfonal  knowledge,  (continues  Pro- 
"  fefTor  Hoffmann,)  that  in  1791,  during  the 
"  temporary  dearth  at  Vienna,  feveral'of  thefe 
"  emiffaries  were  bufy  in  corrupting  the  minds  of 
"  the  poor,  by  telling  them  that  in  like  manner 
"  the  court  had  produced  a  famine  in  Paris  in 
"  1789.    I  deteded  fome  of  them,  and  expofed 

them  in  my  Patriotic  Remarks  on  the  prefent 
"  Dearth^  and  had  the  fatisfadlion  of  feeing  my 

endeavours  of  confiderable  efFe6l." 

Surely  thefe  fads  fhow  that  the  Anarchifls  of 
France  knew  of  the  German  Illuminati,  and  con- 
fided in  their  fupport.  They  alfo  knew  to  what 
particular  Lodges  they  could  addrefs  themfelvej? 
with  fafety  and  confidence.— But  what  need  is 
there  of  more  argument,  when  we  know  the  zeal 
of  the  Illuminati,  and  the  unhoped-for  opportu- 
nity that  the  Revolution  had  given  them  of  ailing 
with  immediate  effed:  in  carrying  on  their  great 
and  darling  work?  Can  we  doubt  that  they 
E  fi  2  would 
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would  eagerly  put  their  hand  to  the  plough  ? 
And,  to  complete  the  proof,  do  we  not  know  from 
the  lifts  found  in  the  fecret  correfpondence  of  the 
Order,  that  they  already  had  Lodges  in  France, 
and  that  in  1790  and  1791,  many  Illuminated 
Lodges  in  Germany,  viz.  at  Mentz,  Worms, 
Spire,  Frankfort,  actually  interfered,  and  pro- 
duced great  effects.  In  Switzerland  too  they  were 
no  lefs  active.  They  had  Lodges  at  Geneva  and 
at  Bern.  At  Bern  two  Jacobins  were  fentenced  to 
feveral  years  imprifonment,  and  among  their  pa- 
pers were  found  their  patents  of  Illumination.  I 
alfo  fee  the  fate  of  Geneva  ?icribed  to  the  ope- 
rations of  Illuminati  refiding  there  by  feveral 
writers — particularly  by  Girtrmner,  and  by  the 
Gottingen  editor  of  the  Revolution  Almanac. 

I  conclude  this  article  with  an  extract  or  two 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Affembly 
and  Convention,  which  make  it  evident  that  their 
principles  and  their  practice  are  precifely  thofe  of 
the  Illuminati,  on  a  great  fcale. 

When  the  affumption  of  the  Duchy  of  Savoy 
as  an  S^th  Department  was  debated,  Danton  faid 
to  the  Convention, 

In  the  moment  that  we  fend  freedom  to  a 

nation  on  our  frontier,  we  muft  fay  to  them, 
"  You  muft  have  no  more  Kings'* — for  if  we 

are  furrounded  by  t)Tants,  their  coalition  puts 

our  own   freedom   in  danger. — When  the 

"  French 
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"  French  nation  fent  us  hither,  it  created  a  great 
"  committee  for  the  general  infurreclion  of  the 
people." 

On  the  19th  of  November  1792  It  was  decreed, 
"  That  the  Convention,  in  the  name  of  the 
"  French  nation,  tenders  help  and  fraternity  to 
"  all  people  who  would  recover  their  liberty." 

On  the  2 1  ft  of  November,  the  Prefident  of  the 
Convention  faid  to  the  pretended  deputies  of  the 
Duchy  of  Savoy,  "  Reprefcntatives  of  an  inde- 
"  pendent  people,  important  to  mankind  was 
"  the  day  when  the  National  Convention  of 
"  France  pronounced  its  fentence.  Royal  dig?ufy 
"  is  abolijhed, — From  that  day  many  nations  will 
"  in  future  reckon  the  era  of  their  political  ex- 
"  iftence. — From  the  beginning  of  civil  eftablifh- 
"  ments  Kings  have  been  in  oppofition  to  their 
"  nations — but  now  they  rife  up  to  annihilate 
"  Kings. — Reafon,  when  fhe  darts  her  rays  into 
"  every  corner,  lays  open  eternal  truths — She 
"  alone  enables  us  to  pafs  fentence  on  defpots, 

hitherto  the  fcare-crow  of  other  nations." 

But  the  moft  diftinct  exhibition  of  principle 
is  to  be  fecn  in  a  report  from  the  diplomatic 
committee,  who  were  commiflioned  to  deliberate 
on  the  conduct  which  France  was  to  hold  with 
other  nations.  On  this  report  was  founded  the 
decree  of  the  1 5th  of  December  1793.  The  Re- 
porter addrelTes  the  Convention  as  follows. 

E  E  3  «  The 
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The  Committees  of  Finance  and  War  afk  in 
the  beginning,  What  is  the  object  of  the  war 
which  we  have  taken  in  hand  ?  Without  all 
"  doubt  the  obiecl  is  the  annihilation  of 

ALL  PRIVILEGES,  WAR  WITH  THE  PALACES, 

"  PEACE  WITH  THE  COTTAGES.    Thefe  are  the 
principles  on  which  your  declaratio?i  of  ivar  is 
"  founded.    All  tyranny,  all  privilege,  mult  be 
"  treated  as  an  enemy  in  the  countries  where  we 
"  fet  our  foot.    This  is  the  genuine  refult  of  our 
principles. — But  it  is  not  with  Kings  alone 
"  that  we  are  to  wage  war — were  thefe  our  fole 
"  enemies,  we  fhould  only  have  to  bring  down 
*^  ten  or  twelve  heads.    We  have  to  fight  with 
ail  their  accomiplices,  with  the  privileged  orders, 
"  who  devour  and  have  opprelTed  the  people  dur- 
ing  many  centuries. 

We  muft  therefore  declare  ourfelves  for  a 
revolutionary  power  in  all  the  countries  into 
"  which  we  enter-— (Loud  applaufes  from  the  Af- 
fembly)— Nor  need  we  put  on  the  cloalc  of  hu- 
m.anity — we  difdain  fuch  Httle  arts.— We  mull 
clothe  ourfelves  with  ail  the  brilliancy  of  reafon, 
"  and  all  the  force  of  the  i:at:-n.    V^e  need  not 
"  maik  our  principles — the  dcfpots  know  them 
"  already.    The  firfl  thing  we  mud  do  is  to  ring 
*^he  alarum  bell,  for  infuriccticn  and  uproar. — 
We  mufl,  in'  a  folemm  manner,  let  the  people 
fee  the  banifiiment  of  their  tyrants  and  privi- 

"  leged 
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leged  cafts — othenvife,  the  people,  accuftomed 
"  to  their  fetters,  ^vlll  not  be  able  to  break  their 
"  bonds. — It  will  effe^l  nothing,  merely  to  excite 

a  rifing  of  the  people — this  w^uld  only  be  giv- 
"  ing  them  words,  inftead  of  (landing  by  them. 
And  fmce,  in  this  manner,  we  ourfelves  are 

the  Revolutionary  Adminiflration,  all  that  is 
"  againfl:  the  rights  of  the  people  mufl  be  over- 

thrown,  at  our  entry — We  muft  difplay  our 

principles  by  actually  deftroying  all  tyranny; 

and  our  generals,  after  having  chafed  away  the 
"  tyrants  and  their  fatellites,  mufl  proclaim  to  the 

people  that  they  have  brought  them  happinefs; 

and  then,  on  the  fpot,  they  mud  fupprefs  tithes, 

feudal  rights,  and  every  fpecies  of  fervitude." 

"  But  we  fliall  have  done  nothing  if  we  ftop 
"  here.    Ariftocracy  ftill  domineers — we  muft 

therefore  fupprefs  all  authorities  exifling  in  the 
"  hands  of  the  upper  clafles. — When  the  Revc- 
"  lutionary  Authority  appears,  there  mufl  no- 
"  thing  of  the  old  eftablifliment  remain. — A  po- 
"  pular  fyflem  mull  be  introduced — every  office 
"  mufl  be  occupied  by  new  functionaries — and 
"  the  Sans  Culottes  mufl  every  where  have  a  fliare 
"  in  the  Adminiflration. 

Still  nothuig  is  done,  till  we  declare  aloud 

the  prenfion  of  our  principles  to  fuch  as  want 
"  only  a  half  freedom. — We  mufl  fay  to  them  — 
"  If  you  think  of  compromifmg  with  the  privileg- 
"  ed  cafls,  v/e  cannot  fuller  fuch  dealing  with 
E  E  4  "  tyrants— 
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tyrants — They  are  our  enemies,  and  we  mufi: 
treat  them  as  enemies,  becaufe  they  are  neither 
for  Liberty  nor  EquaUty. — Show  yourfelves 
difpofed  to  receive  a  free  conflitution — and  the 
Convention  will  not  only  ftand  by  you,  but  will 
give  you  permanent  fupport ;  v\'e  will  defend 
"  you  againfl  the  vengeance  of  your  tyrants, 
"  againfl  their  attacks,  and  againfl  their  return. — 
Therefore  abolifli  from  among  you  the  Nobles 
— and  every  ecclefiaflical  and  military  incor- 
poration.   They  are  incompatible  with  Equaii- 
ty. — Henceforward  you  are  citizens,  all  equal 
"  in  rights — equally  called  upon  to  rule,  to  de- 
fend,   and   to   ferve   vour   ccuntrv. — The 
"  agents  of  the  French  P.epublic  will  inflrucl  and 
afTifl  you  in  forming  a  free  conflitution,  and 
"  affure  you  of  happinefs  and  fraternity.^' 

This  Report  was  loudly  applauded,  and  a  de- 
cree formed  in  precife  conformity  to  its  princi- 
ples.— Both  were  ordered  to  be  tranflated  into 
all  languages,  and  copies  to  be  furnifhed  to 
their  generals,  with  orders  to  have  them  care^ 
fully  difperfed  in  the  countries  which  they 
invaded. 

And,  in  completion  of  thefe  decrees,  their 
armies  found  it  eafy  to  collect  as  many  difcon- 
tentcd  or  worthlefs  perfons  in  any  country  as  fuf- 
ficed  for  fetiing  up  a  tree  of  liberty.  This  they 
held  as  a  rufficient  call  for  their  interference. — 
Sometimes  they  performed  this  ceremony  them- 

felves 
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felves — a  reprefentation  was  eafily  made  up  in  the 
fame  way — and  then,  under  the  name  of  a  free 
conftitution,  the  nation  was  forced  to  acquiefce 
in  a  form  dictated  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  in 
which  they  had  not  the  fmallefl  liberty  to  choofe 
— and  they  were  plundered  of  all  they  had,  by 
way  of  compenfating  to  France  for  the  trouble 
fhe  had  taken. — And  this  they  call  Liberty. — It 
needs  no  comment. — 

Thus  have  I  attempted  to  prove  that  the  pre- 
fent  awful  fituation  of  Europe,  and  the  general 
fermentation  of  the  public  mind  in  all  nations, 
have  not  been  altogether  the  natural  operations 
of  difcontent,  oppreflion,  and  moral  corruption, 
although  thefe  have  been  great,  and  have  ope- 
rated with  fatal  energy  ;  but  that  this  political 
fever  has  been  carefully  and  fyftematically  height- 
ened by  bodies  of  men,  who  profefied  to  be  the 
phyf]cians  of  the  State,  and,  while  their  open 
pradlice  employed  cooling  medicines,  and  a  treat- 
ment which  all  approved,  adminiflered  in  fecret 
the  moft  inflammatory  poifons,  which  they  made 
up  fo  as  to  flatter  the  difeafed  fancy  of  the  patient. 
Although  this  was  not  a  plan  begun,  carried  on, 
and  completed  by  the  fame  perfons,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly an  uniform  and  confiftcnt  fcheme,  pro- 
ceeding on  the  fame  unvaried  principle,  and 
France  undoubtedly  now  fmarts  under  all  the 
woes  of  German  Illumination, 

Ibej 
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I  beg  leave  to  lugged  a  few  thoughts,  which 
niav  enable  us  to  drav/  fome  advantage  from  this 
fliocking  mafs  of  information. 


General  ReJJcdions. 

1.  I  may  obferve,  in  the  firjl  place,  and  I  beg 
it  may  be  particularly  attended  to,  that  in  all 
thofe  villanous  machinations  againft  the  peace  of 
the  world,  the  attack  has  been  firfl:  made  on  the 
principles  bf  Morality  and  Religion.  The  con- 
fpirators  faw  that  till  ihefe  are  extirpated,  they 
have  no  chance  of  fuccefs ;  and  their  manner  of 
proceeding  fliews  that  they  confider  Religion 
and  Morality  as  infeparably  conneded  together. 
We  learn  much  from  this— Ttzj  ejl  et  ab  hojlc  do- 
ceri.^  They  endeavour  to  deftroy  our  religi- 
ous fentinients,  by  fird  corrupting  our  morals. — 
They  try  to  inflame  our  pafTions,  tiiat  wlien  the 
demands  from  thi^  quarter  become  urgent,  the 
reflraints  of  Religiun  may  immediately  come  in 
fight,  and  ftand  in  the  vvay.- — They  are  careful, 
on  this  occafion,  to  give  fucli  aviev/  of  thofe  re- 
flraints, that  the  real  origin  of  them  does  not 
appear.  -  We  are  made  to  believe  that  they  have 
been  altogether  the  contrivance  of  priefts  and 

defpotSj  in  order  to  get  the  command  of  us.  

They 
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They  take  care  to  fupport  thefe  iiiTertioiis  by 
fads,  which,  to  our  great  fliame,  and  greater 
misfortune,  are  but  too  numeroas.  Having  now 
the  paffions  on  their  fide,  they  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  perfuading  the  voluptuary,  or  the  difcoa- 
tented,  that  tyranny  adlually  exerted,  or  refolved 
on  in  future,  is  the  fole  origin  of  religious  re- 
ftraint.  He  feeks  no  further  argument,  and 
gives  himfelf  no  trouble  to  find  any. — Had  he 
examined  the  matter  with  any  care,  he  would 
find  himfelf  juil  brought  back  to  thofe  very  feel- 
ings of  moral  excellence  and  moral  depravity 
that  he  wifhes  to  get  rid  of  c  hogcther;  and  thefe 
would  tell  him  that  pure  Religion  does  not  lay  a 
fmgle  reflraint  on  us  that  a  noble  nature  would  not 
have  laid  on  itfelf — nor  enjoins  a  fuigle  duty  which 
an  ingenuous  and  v/arm  heart  would  not  be 
afhamed  to  find  itfelf  deficient  in.  He  would  then 
fee  that  all  the  fandions  of  Religion  are  fitted 
to  his  high  rank  in  the  fcale  of  exiltence.  And 
the  more  he  contemplates  his  future  profpeds, 
the  more  they  brighten  upon  his  view,  the  more 
attainable  they  appear,  and  the  more  he  is  able 
to  know  what  they  may  probably  be.  Having 
attained  this  happy  ftate  of  mind,  (an  attainment 
in  the  power  of  any  kind  heart  that  is  in  earned 
in  the  enquiry,)  he  will  think  that  no  puniih- 
ment  is  too  great  for  the  unthankful  and  grovel- 
ing 
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ing  foul  which  can  forego  fuch  hopes,  and  rejed 
thefe  noble  proffers,  for  the  comparatively  fri- 
volous and  tranfitory  gratifications  of  life.  He  is 
not  frightened  into  worthy  and  virtuous  con- 
duct by  fears  of  fuch  merited  punifhment  ;  but, 
if  not  enticed  into  it  by  his  high  expedations,  he 
is,  at  lead,  retained  in  the  paths  of  virtue  by  a 
kind  of  manly  fhame* 

But  all  this  is  overloked,  cr  is  kept  out  of 
fight,  in  the  inftruclions  of  Illuminatifm.  In 
thefe  the  eye  muft  be  kept  always  directed  to 
the  Defpot.  This  is  the  bugbear,  and  every  thing 
is  made  to  conned  with  prefent  or  future  tyranny 
and  oppreffion — Therefore  Religion  is  held  out 
as  a  combination  of  terrors — the  invention  of  the 
ftate-tools,  the  priefts. — But  it  is  not  eafy  to  ftifle 
the  fuggeftions  of  Nature — therefore  no  pains 
are  fpared  to  keep  them  down,  by  encveafing  the 
uncertainty  and  doubts  which  arife  in  the  courfe 
of  all  fpeculations  on  fuch  fubjecls.  Such  diffi- 
culties occur  in  all  fcientific  difcullions. — Here 
they  muff  be  numerous  and  embarraffing — forin 
this  enquiry  we  come  near  the  firft  principles  of 
things,  and  the  firil  principles  of  human  know- 
ledge. The  geometer  does  not  wonder  at  mif- 
takes  even  in  his  fcience,  the  moll  fimple  of  all 
others. — Nor  does  the  mechanic  or  the  chemift 
xejccl  all  his  fcience,  becaufe  he  cannot  attain 

clear 
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clear  concepdcMis  of  feme  of  the  natural  relations 
which  operate  in  the  phenomena  under  his  con-, 
fideration. — Nor  do  any  of  thefe  ftudents  of  na- 
ture bland  with  the  name  of  fool,  or  knave,  or 
bigot,  another  perfon  who  has  drawn  a  dif- 
ferent conclufion  from  the  phenomenon.-  In 

one  point  they  all  agree — they  fmd  themfelves 
poflefled  of  faculties  which  enable  them  to  fpecu- 
late,  and  to  difcover ;  and  they  find,  that  the 
operation  of  thofe  faculties  is  quite  unlike  the 
things  which  they  contemplate  by  their  means — 
and  they  feel  a  fatisfaclion  in  the  pojfeffion  of  tbcm^ 
and  in  this  diflinclion.  But  this  feems  a  mis- 
fortune to  our  Illuminators.    I  have  long  been 
ftruck  with  this.    If  by  deep  meditation  I  have 
Iblved  a  problem  which  has  baffled  the  endea- 
vours of  others,  I  fliould  hardly  thank  the  per- 
fon who  convinced  me  that  my  fuccefswas  entirely 
owing  to  the  particular  (late  of  my  heahh,  by 
which  my  brain  was  kept  free  from  many  irrita- 
tions to  which  other  perfons  are  expofed.  Yet 
this  is  the  conduct  of  the  Illuminated — They 
are  abundantly  felf-conccited  ;  and  yet  they  con- 
tinually endeavour  to  deflroy  all  grounds  of  felf- 
eilimation. — They  rejoice  in  every  difcovery  that 
is  reported  to  them  of  fome  refemblance,  unno- 
ticed before,  between  mankind  and  the  inferior 
creation,  and  would  be  happy  to  find  that  the 
refemblance  is  complete.    It  is  very  true,  Mr. 

Pop^'^ 
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Pope's  "Poor  IndirtH,.  with  untutcr'd  mind,"  had 
no  objeSion  tohisdog's  going  to  heaven  with  him: 

"  And  thir»ks,  ?.'lmitted  to  that  f^qual  fky, 
Kis  f.iithful  dog  fh  'V  'v'lr  him  company.** 

This  is  not  an  abjecl,  but  it  is  a  modeil  fenti- 
ment.  But  ou^  hioTi-minded  philofophers,  who, 
with  Beatrice  in  the  play,  "  cannot  brook  obe- 
"  dience  to  a  wr.yward  piece  of  marl,"  if  it  be 
in  the  (hape  of  a  Prince,  have  far  other  notions 
of  the  matter.  Indeed  they  are  not  yet  agreed 
about  it.  Mr.  de  la  Mcrherie  hopes,  that  before 
the  enlightened  Rtpubiic  of  France  has  got  into 
its  teens,  he  lhall  be  able  to  tell  his  fellow-ci- 
tizens, in  his  Journal  de  Phyftque,  that  particular 
form  of  cryftallization  which  men  have  been  ac- 
cuflomed  to  call  God. — Dr.  Prieftley  again  dedu- 
ces all  intelligence  from  elaitic  undulations,  and 
will  probably  think,  that  his  own  great  difcove- 
lies  have  been  tlie  quiverings  of  fome  fiery  marfh 
miafma.  While  Pope's  poor  Indian  hopes  to' 
take  his  dog  to  heaven  with  him,  thefe  Illumi- 
nators hope  to  die  like  dogs,  and  that  both  ioul 
and  body  fhall  be  as  if  ihey  never  had  been. 

Is  not  this  a  melancholy  refult  cf  all  our  Illu- 
mination ?  it  is  of  a  piece  with  the  termination  of 
the  ideal  Philofophy,  viz.  profclTed  and  total  ig- 
norance. Should  not  ih^s  make  us  flart  back  and 
hefitatej  b^-bre  vve  pout  like  wayward  children  at 

the 
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the  hardfhips  of  civil  fubordination,  and  before  wc 
make  a  facrifice  to  our  ill  humour  of  all  that  we 
value  ourfelves  for  ?  Does  it  not  carry  ridicule 
and  abfurdity  in  its  forehead  ? — Such  alTertions 
of  perfonal  worth  and  dignity,  (always  excepting 
Princes  and  Priefts,)  and  fuch  abjed  acknow- 
ledgments of  worthleflhefs. — Does  not  this,  of 
itfelf,  fliow  that  there  is  fome  radical  fault  in  the 
whole  ?  It  has  all  arifen  from  what  they  have 
called  Illit?ninatmi^  and  this  turns  out  to  be  worfe 
than  darknefs — But  we  alfo  know  that  it  has 
all  arifen  from  felf-conceited  difcontent,  and 
that  it  has  been  brought  to  its  prefent  ftate  by 
the  rage  of  Speculation.  We  may  venture  to 
put  the  queftion  to  any  man's  confcience — whe- 
ther difcontent  did  not  precede  his  doubts  about 
his  own  nature,  and  whether  he  has  not  en* 
coitraged  the  train  of  argument  that  tended  to 
degrade  him  ?  "  Thy  wifh  was  father,  Harry, 
*'  to  that  thought." — Should  not  this  make  us 
diftruft,  at  lead,  the  operations  of  this  faculty  of 
our  mind,  and  try  to  moderate  and  check  this 
darling  propenfity. — It  feems  a  misfortune  of  the 
age — for  we  fee  that  it  is  a  natural  fource  of  dif- 
turbance  and  revolution. 

But  here  it  will  be  immediately  faid,  "  What, 
"  muft  we  give  over  thinking — be  no  longer  ra- 

tional  creatures,  and  believe  every  lie  that  is 
"  told  us  By  no  means.— ^Let  us  be  really  ra- 
tional creatures— and,  taught  by  experience,  let 
13  us. 
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usy  ill  all  our  i peculations  on  fubjetls  which  en* 
gage  the  pafTions,  guard  ourfelves  with  the  mofl 
anxious  care  againfl  the  rifk  of  having  our  judg- 
ments warped  by  our  defires.— There  is  no  pro- 
penfity  of  our  nature  of  which  the  proper  and 
modefl:  indulgence  is  not  beneficial  to  man,  and 
which  is  not  hurtful,  when  this  indulgence  is 
carried  too  tar.— And  if  wc  candidly  perufe  the 
page  of  hiftory,  we  fhall  be  convinced  that  the 
abufe  is  great  in  proportion  as  the  fubjecl  is  im- 
portant. What  has  been  fo  ruinoufly  perverted  as 
the  religious  principle? — What  horrid fuperftition 
has  it  not  produced  ?  The  Reader  will  not,  I  hope, 
take  it  amifs  that  I  prcfume  to  dired-  his  attention 
to  fomc  maxims  which  ought  to  condud  a  pru- 
dent man  in  his  indulgence  of  a  fpeculative  dif- 
pofition,  and  apply  them  to  the  cafe  in  hand. 

Whoever  will  for  a  while  call  off  his  attention 
from  the  common  affairs  of  life,  the  Cura  homi- 
num^  £t  rcrum  paiidus  inane^  and  will  but  reflect 
a  little  on  that  wonderful  principle  within  him, 
which  carries  him  over  the  whole  univerfe,  and 
fliows  him  its  various  relations — Whoever  alfo 
remarks  how  very  fmali  a  proportion  his  own  in- 
dividual exigence  bears  to  this  immeafurable  fcene, 
cannot  but  feel  an  inexpreffiblepleafure  in  the  con- 
templation of  his  own  powers— He  mufl:  rife  in 
his  own  eflimation,  and  be  difpofed  to  cherifh 
with  fondnefs  this  principle  which  fo  eminently 
raifes  him  above  all  around  him.  Of  all  the  fource* 

of 
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of  human  vanity  this  is  furely  the  mofl  manly, 
the  moft  excufable,  and  the  mod:  likely  to  be  ex- 
travagantly indulged. — We  may  be  certain  that  it 
will  be  fo  indulged,  and  that  men  will  frequently 
fpeculate  for  the  fake  of  fpeculation  alone,  and  that 
they  will  have  too  much  confidence  in  the  refults 
of  this  favourite  occupation. — As  there  have  been 
ages  of  indolent  and  abjecl  credulity  and  fuperfti- 
tion,  it  is  next  to  certain  that  there  are  alfo  times 
of  wild  and  extravagant  fpeculation — and  when 
we  fee  it  becoming  a  fort  of  general  paffion,  we 
may  be  certain  that  this  is  a  cafe  in  point. 

This  can  hardly  be  denied  to  be  the  charafter 
of  the  prefent  day.  It  is  not  denied.  On  the  con- 
trary it  is  gloried  in,  as  the  prerogative  of  the 
1 8th  century.  All  the  fpeculations  of  antiquity  are 
confidered  as  glimmerings  (with  the  exceptions  of 
a  few  brighter  flafhes)  when  compared  with  our 
prefent  meridian  fplendor.  We  (hould  therefore 
liften  with  caution  to  the  inferences  from  this 
boafted  Illumination.  Alfo,  when  we  refledl  on 
what  palfes  in  our  own  minds,  and  on  what  we 
obferve  in  the  world,  of  the  mighty  influence  of 
our  defires  and  paffions  on  our  judgments,  we 
fliould  carefully  notice  whether  any  fuch  warping 
of  the  belief  is  probable  in  the  prefent  cafe. 
That  it  is  fo  is  almofl  certain — for  the  general 
and  immediate  effect  of  this  Illumination  is  to  lef- 
fen  or  remove  many  reflraints  which  the  fanffions 

FF  of 
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of  reKgion  lay  on  the  indulgence  of  very  ftrong 
pafTions,  and  to  diminifh  our  regard  for  a  certain 
purity  or  correctnefs  of  manners,  which  religion 
recommends,  as  the  only  conduct  fuited  to  our 
noble  natures,  and  as  abfolutely  neceifary  for  at- 
taining that  perfeOion  and  happinefs  of  which  we 
are  capable. — For  furely  if  we  take  away  religion,  - 
rt  will  be  wifdom  to  eat  and  to  drink,  fmce  to- 
morrow  we  die."  If,  moreover,  we  fee  this 
Illumination  extolled  above  all  fcience,  as  friendly 
to  virtue,  as  improving  the  heart,  and  as  produc- 
ing a  jufl  morality,  which  will  lead  to  happinefs 
both  for  ourfelves  and  others,  but  perceive  at  the 
fame  time  that  thefe  allertlons  are  made  at  the 
fxpence  of  principles,  which  our  natural  feelings 
force  us  to  venerate  as  fupreme  and  paramount 
to  all  others,  we  may  then  be  certain  that  our 
Informer  is  trying  to  miflead  and  deceive  us.— 
For  all  virtue  and  goodnefs,  both  of  heart  and 
condudl,  is  in  perfefl  harmony,  and  there  is  no 
jarring  or  inconfiftency.  But  we  mufl  pafs  this 
fentence  on  the  doctrines  of  this  Illumination. 
For  it  is  a  melancholy  truth  that  they  have  been 
preached  and  recommended,  for  the  moft  part, 
by  clergymen,  parifn-miniflers,  who,  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  invoked  Deity,  and  in  the  face  of 
the  world,  have  fet  their  folemn  feal  to  a  fyftem 
of  doftrines  direftly  oppofite  to  thofe  recom- 
mended m  their  writings  j  which  doftrines  they 
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folemnly  profefs  to  believe,  and  folemnly  fwear 
to  inculcate. — Surely  the  informations  and  in* 
llru6tions  of  fuchmen  fliouldbe  reje^led. —Where 
lhall  we  find  their  real  opinions  ?  In  their  folemn 
oaths  ? — or  in  thefe  infidel  dilTertations  ?  —In  ei- 
ther cafe,  they  are  deceivers,  whether  milled  by 
vanity  or  by  the  mean  defire  of  church-emolu- 
ments ;  or  they  are  proftitutes,  courting  the  fo- 
ciety  of  the  wealthy  and  fenfual. — Honefty,  like 
juftice,  admits  of  no  degrees. — A  man  is  honeft, 
or  he  is  a  knave — and  who  would  trufl  a  knave? 
—But  fuch  men  are  unfuitable  inftru6lors  for  an- 
other reafon — they  are  unwife  ; — for,  whatever 
they  may  think,  they  are  not  refpedted  as  men 
of  worth,  but  are  inwardly  defpifed  as  parafites, 
by  the  rich,  who  admit  them  into  their  company, 
and  treat  them  with  civility,  for  their  own  rea- 
fons.  We  take  inftrudions  not  merely  from  the 
knowing, — the  learned, — but  from  the  wife^ 
not  therefore  from  men  who  give  fuch  evidences 
of  weaknefs. 

•Such  would  be  the  condud  of  a  prudent  man, 
who  liftens  to  the  inftruffions  of  another  with 
the  ferious  intention  of  profiting  by  them.  In 
the  prefent  cafe,  he  fees  plain  proofs  of  degraded 
felf-eftimation,  of  difhonefty,  and  of  mean  mo- 
tives. But  the  prudent  man  will  go  further— 
he  will  remark  that  dilTolute  manners,  and  adlions 
ivhich  are  inevitably  fubverfive  of  the  peace  and 
F  F  2  order. 
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order,  nay,  of  the  very  exiftence  of  fociety,  are 
the  natural  and  neceflary  confequences  of  irreli- 
gion.    Should  any  doubt  of  this  remain  in  his 
mind  ;  fhould  he  fometimes  think  of  an  Epifte- 
tus,  or  one  or  two  individuals  of  antiquity,  who 
were  eminently  virtuous,  without  the  influence  of 
religious  fandlions,  he  fhould  recoiled,  that  the 
Stoics  were  animated  by  the  thought,  that  while 
the  v/ife  man  w^as  playing  the  game  of  life,  the 
gods  were  looking  on,  and  pleafed  with  his  (kill. 
Let  him  read  the  beautiful  account  given  by  Dr. 
Smith  of  the  rife  of  the  Stoic  philofophy,  and  he 
will  fee  that  it  was  an  artificial,  but  noble,  at- 
tempt of  a  few  exalted  minds,  enthufiafts  in  vir- 
tue, aiming  to  fteel  their  fouls  againft  the  dread- 
ful but  unavoidable  misfortunes  to  which  they 
were  continually  expofed  by  the  daily  recurring 
revolutions  in  the  turbulent  democracies  of  an- 
cient Greece.  There  a  philofopher  was  this  day  a 
Magiilrate,  and  the  next  day  a  captive  and  a  Have. 
He  would  fee,  that  this  fair  pidure  of  mental  hap- 
pinefs  and  independence  was  fitted  for  the  con- 
templation of  only  a  few  choice  fpirits,  but  had 
no  influence  on  the  bulk  of  mankind.    He  muft 
admire  the  noble  characters  who  were  animated 
by  this  manly  enthufiafm,  and  who  have  really 
exhibited  fome  wonderful  pictures  of  virtuous  he- 
roifm ;  but  he  will  regret,  that  the  influence  of 
thefe  manly,  thefe  natural  principles,  was  not 
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more  extenfive.    He  will  fay  to  himfelf,  "  How 
will  a  whole  nation  act,  when  religious  fanc- 
tions  are  removed,  and  men  are  actuated  by  rea- 
"  fon  alone     — He  is  not  without  inflruction  on 
this  important  fubjed.  France  has  given  an  awful 
leflbn  to  furrounding  nations,  by  fliewing  them 
what  is  the  natural  effecl  of  (haking  oft'  the  reli- 
gious principle,  and  the  veneration  for  that  pure 
morality  which  charadeiifesChriltianity.  'By  a  de- 
cree of  the  Convention,  fjune  6,  i794>)  it  is  de- 
clared, that  there  is  nothing  criminal  in  the  pro- 
mifcuous  commerce  of  the  fexes,  and  therefore 
nothing  that  derogates  from  the  female  character, 
when  woman  forgets  that  fhe  is  the  dcpofitary  of 
all  domeftic  fatisfadion, — that  her  honour  is  the 
facred  bond  of  focial  life, — that  on  her  modefty 
and  delicacy  depend  all  the  refpecl  and  confidence 
that  will  make  a  man  attach  himfelf  to  her  fo- 
ciety,  free  her  from  labour,  fhare  with  her  the 
fruits  of  all  his  own  exertions,  and  work  with  will- 
ingnefs  and  delight,  that  {he  may  appear  on  all 
occafions  his  equal,  and  the  ornament  of  ail  his 
acquifitions.    In  the  very  argument  which  this 
feleded  body  of  fenators  has  given  for  the  pro- 
priety of  this  decree,  it  has  degraded  woman 
telow  all  eftimation.    "  It  is  to  prevent  her  from 
murdering  the  fruit  of  unlawful  love,  by  re- 
moving  her  lhame,  and  by  relieving  her  from 
the  fe^r  of  want."    The  fenators  fay,  "  the 
F  F  3  Republic 
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"  Republic  wants  citizens,  and  therefore  mufl: 
not  only  remove  this  temptation  of  fhame,  but 
mufl  take  care  of  the  mother  while  fhe  nurfes 
the  child.    It  is  the  property  of  the  nation^ 
and  muft  not  be  loft."    The  woman  all  the 
while  is  confidered  only  as  the  Ihe-animal,  the 
breeder  of  Sans  Culottes.   This  is  xhtju/i  mora- 
lity of  Illumination.    It  is  really  amufmg  (for 
things  revolting  to  nature  now  amufe)  to  obferve 
with  what  fidelity  the  principles  of  the  lilum'mati 
have  expreffed  the  fentiments  which  take  pofTelTion 
of  a  people  who  have  fhaken  off  the  fandions  of 
religion  and  morality.    The  following  is  part  of 
the  addrefs  to  Pfycharion  and  the  company  men- 
tioned in  page  257  :  "  Once  more,  Pfycharion,  I 
indulge  you  with  a  look  behind  you  to  the 
flowery  days  of  childhood.  Now  look  forwards^ 
young  'woman  !  the  holy  circle  of  the  marriage- 
able    {inannharen^   welcome    you. — Young 
men,  honour  the  yoimg  woman,  the  future 
breeder  (^gehaererin^  !"  Then,  to  all. — "  Re- 
joice  in  the  dawn  of  Illumination  and  of  Free- 
dom.    Nature  at  laft  enjoys  her  facred  never- 
fading  rights.   Long  was  her  xpice  kept  down 
by  civil  fubor donation  ;  but  the  days  of  your 
majoiity  now  draw  nigh,  and  you  will  nq 
longer,  under  the  authority  of  guardians,  ac- 
count  it  a  reproach  to  confider  with  enlight- 
ened  eyes  the  iecret  wprkfhops  of  Nature,  and 
7  "to 
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to  enjoy  your  work  and  duty."  Minos  thought 
this  very  fine,  but  it  raifed  a  terrible  diilurbance^ 
and  broke  up  the  aflembly. 

Such  are  the  effects  of  this  boafted  enlightening 
of  the  human  mind  with  refpecl  to  religion  and 
morahty.  Let  us  next  confider  what  is  the  re- 
fult  of  the  mighty  informations  which  we  have 
got  in  refpecl  of  our  focial  or  political  con- 
nections. 

II.  We  have  learned  the  fum  total  of  this  po*. 
litical  Illuminatiou,  and  fee  that,  if  true,  it  is 
melancholy,  deftructive  of  our  prefent  comforts, 
numerous  as  they  are,  and  affords  no  profpect  of 
redrefs  from  which  we  can  profit,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  plunges  mankind  into  diflention,  mutual 
injury,  and  univerfal  mifery,  and  all  this  for  the 
chance  only  of  prevailing  in  the  conteft,  and 
giving  our  pofterity  a  chance  of  going  on  in  peace, 
if  no  change  (hall  be  produced,  as  in  former  times, 
by  the  efforts  of  ambitious  m.en.  But  the  Illu- 
mination appears  to  be  partial,  nay  falfe.  What 
is  it  ?  It  holds  out  to  the  Prince  nothing  but  the 
refignation  of  all  his  poffeffions,  rights,  and  claims, 
fanctioned  by  the  quiet  poffefTion  of  ages,  and  by 
all  the  feelings  of  the  human  heart  which  give 
any  notion  of  right  to  his  lowefl  fubjedt.  All  thefe 
poffeffions  and  claims  are  difcoveredto  havearifen 
from  ufurpations,  and  are  therefore  tyranny.  It 
has  been  difcovered,  that  all  fubordmate  fubjec- 
tions  were  enforced,  therefore  their  continuance  is 
I?  F  4  Jlavcry. 
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JIavery.  But  both  of  thefe  hiflorical  aflertions  are 
m  a  great  degree  falfe,  and  the  inferences  from 
them  are  unreafonable.  The  world  has  gone  on 
as  we  fee  it  go  on  at  prefent.  Moft  principalities 
or  fovereignties  have  arhen  as  we  fee  perfonai 
authorities  and  influence  arife  every  day  among 
ourfelves.  Bufinefs  for  the  whole  muft  be  done. 
Moft  men  are  fufBciently  occupied  by  their  pri- 
vate affairs,  and  they  are  indolent  even  in  thefe — 
they  are  contented  when  another  does  the  thing 
for  them.  There  is  not  a  little  village,  nor  a 
fociety  of  men,  where  this  is  not  feen  every  day. 
Some  men  have  an  enjoyment  in  this  kind  of 
vicarious  employment.  Other  men  like  influence 
and  power,  and  thus  are  compensated  for  their 
trouble.  Thus  many  petty  managers  of  public 
affairs  arife  in  every  country.  The  mutual  ani- 
mofities  of  individuals,  and  ftill  more,  the  ani- 
mofities  of  tribes,  clans,  and  difierent  affociations, 
give  rife  to  another  kind  of  fuperiors — to  leaders, 
who  direct  the  ftruggles  of  the  reft,  whether  for 
offence  or  defence.  The  defcendants  of  Ifrael 
faid  "  they  wanted  a  man  to  go  out  before  the 
people,  like  other  nations."  As  the  fmall  bufi- 
nefs of  a  few  individuals  requires  a  manager  or  a 
leader,  fo  do  fome  more  general  affairs  of  thefe 
petty  fuperiors. — Many  of  thefe  alfo  are  indo- 
lent enough  to  wiih  this  trouble  taken  off  their 
hands;  and  thus  another  rank  of  fuperiors  arifes, 
;and  a  third,  and  fo  on,  till  a  great  State  may  be 
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formed;  and  in  this  gradation  each  clafs  is  a  com- 
petent judge  of  the  conduct  of  that  clafs  only 
which  is  immediately  above  it. 

All  this  may  arife,  and  has  often  arifen,  from 
voluntary  eonceflion  alone.  This  concefTion 
may  proceed  from  various  caufes, — from  confi- 
dence in  fuperior  talents — from  confidence  in 
great  worth,— mofl  generally  from  the  refped  or 
deference  which  all  m.en  feel  for  great  pofTeflions. 
This  is  frequently  founded  in  felf-intereft  and  ex- 
pectations of  advantage ;  but  it  is  natural  to  man, 
and  perhaps  fprings  from  our  inflinctive  fympathy 
with  the  fatisfaclions  of  others  —we  are  unwill- 
ing to  difturb  them,  and  even  wifii  to  promote 
them. 

But  this  fubordination  may  arife,  and  has  often 
arifen,  from  other  caules — from  the  love  of  power 
and  influence,  which  makes  fome  men  eager  to 
lead  others,  or  even  to  manage  their  concerns. 
We  fee  this  every  day,  and  it  may  be  perfectly 
innocent.     It  often  arifes  from  the  defire  of 
gain  of  one  kind  or  another. — This  alfo  may 
frequently  be  indulged  with  perfect  innocence, 
and  even  with  general  advantage.  Frequently, 
however,  this  fubordination  is  produced  by  the 
love  of  power  or  of  gain  pufhed  to  an  immo- 
derate degree  of  ambition,  and  rendered  unjuft. 
Now   there  arife  oppreflion,  tyranny,  luner- 
ings,  and  llavery.     Now  appears  an  oppofition 
between  the  rights  or  claims  of  the  ruler  and  of 

the 
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the  people.  Now  the  rulers  come  to  confider 
themfelves  as  a  different  clafs,  and  their  tranfac- 
tions  are  now  only  with  each  other. — Prince  be- 
comes the  rival  or  the  enemy  of  Prince ;  and  in 
their  contefts  one  prevails,  and  the  dominion  is 
enlarged.  This  rivalfliip  may  have  begun  in  any 
rank  of  fuperiors ;  even  between  the  firft  ma- 
nagers of  the  affairs  of  the  fmallefl  communiries ; 
and  it  mull  be  remarked  that  they  only  are  the 
immediate  gainers  or  lofers  in  the  conteft,  while 
thofe  below  them  live  at  eafe,  enjoying  many  ad- 
vantages of  the  delegation  of  their  own  con- 
cerns. 

No  human  foclety  has  ever  proceeded  purely 
in  either  of  thefe  two  ways,  but  there  has  always 
been  a  mixture  of  both. — But  this  procefs  is 
indifpenfably  neceffary  for  the  formation  of  a 
great  nation,  and  for  all  the  confequences  that 
refuk  only  from  fuch  a  coalition. — Therefore  it  is 
neceffary  for  giving  rife  to  ail  thofe  comforts,  and 
luxuries,  and  elegances,  which  are  to  be  found 
only  in  great  and  cultivated  dates.  It  is  neceffary 
for,  producing  fuch  enjoyments  as  we  fee  around 
us  in  Europe,  which  we  prize  fo  highly,  and  for 
which  v;e  are  making  all  this  ftir  and  diflurbance. 
I  believe  that  no  man  who  expects  to  be  believed 
will  pofiiively  affert  that  human  nature  arui  human 
enjoyments  are  not  meliorated  by  this  culdvation. 
— Itfeems  to  be  the  intention  of  nature,  and,  not- 
withflanding  the  follies  and  vices  of  many,  we  can 
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have  little  hefitation  in  faying  that  there  are  in  the 
mofl:  cultivated  nations  of  Europe,  and  even  in  the 
higheft  ranks  of  thofe  nations,  men  of  great  virtue 
and  worth,  and  of  high  accomphfhment — Nor 
can  we  deny  that  fuch  men  are  the  fineft  fpeci^ 
mens  of  human  nature.  Rouffeau  indeed  wrote 
a  whimfical  pamphlet,  in  which  he  had  the  vanity 
to  think  that  he  had  proved  that  all  thefe  fruits 
of  cultivation  were  loifes  to  humanity  and  to  vir- 
tue— Yet  Rouffeau  could  not  be  contented  with 
the  fociety  of  the  rude  and  unpoHfhed,  although 
he  pretended  that  he  was  almoft  the  fole  worfhip- 
per  of  pure  virtue.— He  fupported  himfelf,  not  by 
affifting  the  fimple  peafant,  but  by  writing  mufic 
and  lufcious  novels  for  the  pampered  rich. 

This  is  thecircumftance  entirely  overlooked,  or 
artfully  kept  out  of  fight,  in  the  boafted  Illumina- 
tion  of  thefe  days.  No  attention  is  paid  to  the  im- 
portant  changes  which  have  happened  in  national 
greatnefs,  in  national  connexion,  in  national  im- 
provement—yet we  never  think  of  parting  with  any 
of  the  advantages,  real  or  imaginary,  which  thefe 
changes  have  produced— nor  do  we  reflect  that  in 
order  to  keep  a  great  nation  together— to  make  it 
aa  with  equality,  or  with  preponderancy,  among 
other  nations,  the  individual  exertion/  muft  be 
concentrated,  muft  be  directed— and  that  this 
requires  a  ruler  vefted  with  fupreme  power,  and 
inurejied  byfome  great  and  endearing  motive,  fuch 
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as  hereditary  pofTefiion  of  this  power  and  influ- 
ence, to  maintain  and  defend  this  coalition  of  men. 
—Ail  this  is  overlooked,  and  we  attend  only  to 
the  fubordination  which  is  uuhTpenfably  necelTary, 
Its  grievances  are  immediately  felt,  and  tliey  are 
heightened  tenfold  by  a  delicacy  or  fenfibility 
which  fprings  from  the  great  improvem.ents  in  the 
accommodations  and  enjoyments  of  life,  which  the 
gradual  ufurpation  and  fubfequent  fubordination 
have  produced,  and  continue  to  fupport.  But 
we  are  determined  to  have  the  elegance  and  gran- 
deur of  a  palace  \\ithout  the  prince. — We  will 
not  give  up  any  of  our  luxuries  and  refinements, 
yet  will  not  fupport  thofe  high  ranks  and  thofe 
nice  minds  which  produced  them,  and  which 
muft  continue  to  keep  them  from  degenerating  into 
barbarous  fimplicity  and  coarfe  fenfuality. — We 
would  keep  the  philofophers,  the  poets,  the  ardflis, 
but  not  the  Mcecenafes. — It  is  very  true  that  in 
fuch  a  ftate  there  would  be  no  Co?ijuratio7i  des 
PbiJcfcpbes ;  for  in  fuch  a  flate  this  vermin  of 
phihfophcs  and  fcribblers  would  not  have  exifled. 
•r-In  fhcrt,  we  would  have  what  is  impofiible. 
■    I  have  no  hefitation  in  faying,  that  the  Britifli 
ConiliLution  is  the  form  of  government  for  a 
great  and  refined  tiation^  m  which  the  ruling  fenti- 
ments  and  propenfities  of  human  nature  feem 
moft  happily  blended  and  balanced.    There  is  no 
occafion  to  vaun:  it  as  the  ancient  rights  of  Bri- 
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tons,  the  wifdom  of  ages,  &c.    It  has  attained  its 
prefent  pitch  of  perfection  by  degrees,  and  this 
not  by  the  efforts  of  wifdom,  but  by  the  ftruggles 
of  vice  and  folly,  working  on  a  rich  fund  of  good 
nature,  and  of  manly  fpirit,  that  are  confpicuous 
in  the  Britifh  character.    I  do  not  hefitate  to  fay 
that  it  is  the  only  form  of  government  which  will 
admit  and  give  full  exercife  to  all  the  refpeclable 
propenfities  of  our  nature,  with  the  leaft  chance  of 
diflurbance,  and  the  greatefl:  probability  of  man's 
arriving  at  the  higheft  pitch  of  improvement  in 
every  thing  that  raifes  him  above  the  beafiis  of  the 
field.    Yet  there  is  no  part  of  it  that  may  not, 
that  is  not,  abufed,  by  pudiing  it  to  an  improper 
length,  and  the  fame  watchful  care  is  necelTary  for 
preferving  our  ineftimable  bleflings  that  was  em- 
ployed in  acquiring  them. — This  is  to  be  done, 
not  by  flying  at  once  to  an  abftracl  theory  of  the 
rights  of  man. — There  is  an  evident  folly  in  this 
procedure.    What  is  this  theory?   It  is  the  beft 
general  fketch  that  we  can  draw  of  focial  life,  de- 
duced from  our  knowledge  of  human  nature. — 
And  what  is  this  knowledge  ?  It  is  a  well  digefled 
abftra^l,  or  rather  a  declaration  cf  luhat  zvc  have 
ohferved  of  human  a6lions.     What  is  the  ufe 
therefore  of  this  intermediate  pidure,  this  theory 
of  the  rights  of  man? — It  ha?  a  chance  of  being 
unlike  the  original — it  muft  certainly  have  im- 
perfeclions. — Therefore  it  can  be  of  no  ufe  to  us. 
— We  fiiould  go  at  once  to  the  original — we 

fhould 
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fhould  confider  how  men  have  aEled — what  have 
been  their  mutual  expectations — their  fond  pro- 
penfities — what  of  thefc  are  inconfiftent  with  each 
other — what  are  the  degrees  of  indulgence  which 
have beemdmittcd  in  them  all  without  diflurbance. 
— I  will  venture  to  fay  that  whoever  doqs  this, 
will  find  himfelf  imperceptibly  led  to  contemplate 
a  mixed  hereditary  monarchy,  and  will  figure  to 
himfelf  a  parliament  of  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons, all  looliing  at  each  other  with  fomewhat 
of  a  cautious  or  jealous  eye,  while  the  reft  of  the 
nation  are  fitting,  "  each  under  his  owti  vine,  and 
under  his  own  rig-tree,  and.  there  is  none  to 
make  him  afraid;" — in  one  word,  the  Con- 
ftitution  of  Gr^at  Britain. 

A  moil  valuable  refult  of  fuch  contemplation 
will  be  a  thorough  convidlion  that  the  grievance 
which  is  mod  clamoroufly  infifted  on  is  the  in- 
evitable confequence  of  the  liberty  and  fecurity 
which  we  enjoy.  I  mean  minifterial  corruption, 
with  all  the  difmal  tale  of  placemen,  and  penfion- 
ers,  and  rotten  boroughs,  &c.  &c.  Thefe  are  never 
feen  in  a  defpotic  government  —  there  they  are  not 
wanted — ^nor  can  they  be  very  apparent  in  an  un- 
cultivated and  poor  flate — but  in  a  luxurious  na- 
tion, where  pleafures  abound,  where  the  returns 
of  induftry  are  fecure  ;  here  an  hidividual  looks 
on  every  thing  as  his  own.  acquifition — he  does 
not  feel  his  relation  to  the  ftate — has  no  patriotifm 
•^thinks  that  he  would  be  much  happier  if  the 

ftate 
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ftate  would  let  him  alone. — He  is  fretted  by  the 
reftraints  which  the  public  weal  lays  on  him— 
therefore  government  and  governors  appear  as 
checks  and  hindrances  to  his  exertions — hence  a 
general  inclination  to  refift  adminiflration. — Yet 
public  bufmefs  muft  be  done,  that  we  may  lie 
down  and  rife  again  in  fafety  and  peace. — Admi- 
niftration  muft  be  fupported— there  are  always 
perfons  who  wifti  to  pofTefs  the  power  that  is  ex- 
ercifed  by  the  prefent  minifters,  and  would  turn 
them  out. — How  is  all  this  to  be  remedied  ? — I  fee 
no  way  but  by  applying  to  the  felfifli  views  of  in* 
dividuals — by  rewarding  the  friends  of  adminiftra- 
tion — This  may  be  done  with  perfect  virtue — and 
from  this  the  felfifh  will  conceives  hopes,  and  will 
fupport  a  virtuous  miniftry — but  they  are  as  ready 
to  help  a  wicked  one. — This  becomes  the  greatefl 
misfortune  of  a  free  nation. — Minifters  are  tempt- 
ed to  bribe  — and,  if  a  fyftematic  oppofition  be 
confidered  as  a  neceflary  part  of  a  practical  con- 
ftitution,  it  is  almoft  indifpenfable — and  it  is  no 
where  fo  prevalent  as  in  a  pure  democracy. — Laws 
may  be  contrived  to  make  it  very  troublefome— 
but  can  never  extirpate  it,  nor  greatly  diminifh  it 
—this  can  be  done  only  by  defpotifm,  or  by  na- 
tional virtue. — It  is  a  ftiameful  complaint— we 
fhould  not  reprobate  a  few  minifters,  but  the 
thoufands  who  take  the  bribes. — Nothing  tends  fo 
much  to  diminifh  it  in  a  corrupted  nation  as  great 

limitations 
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limitations  to  the  eligibility  of  fepreferitatives— 
and  this  is  the  beauty  of  our  conftitution. 

JVe  have  not  difcovered^  therefore,  by  thi3 
boafled  Illumination,  that  Princes  and  fuperiors 
are  ufelefs,  and  muft  vanilh  from  the  earth  ;  nor 
that  the  people  have  now  attained  full  age,  and 
are  fit  to  govern  thenifelves.  We  want  only  to 
revel  for  a  little  on  the  laft  fruits  of  national 
cultivation,  which  we  would  quickly  confume, 
and  never  allow  to  be  raifed  again. — No  matter 
how  this  progrefs  began,  whether  from  concef- 
fion  or  ufurpation — We  poffefs  it,  and  if  wife, 
we  will  preferve  it,  by  preferving  its  indifpen- 
fable  fupports.  They  have  indeed  been  fre- 
quently employed  very  improperly,  but  their 
mofl:  pernicious  abufe  has  been  this  breed  of 
fcribbling  vermin,  which  have  made  the  body- 
politic  fmart  in  every  limb. 

Hear  what  opinion  was  entertained  of  the 
fages  of  France  by  their  Prince,  the  Father  of 
.Louis  XVI.  the  unfortunate  martyr  of  Monarchy. 

By  the  principles  of  our  new  Philofophers, 
"  the  Throne  no  longer  wears  the  fplendour  of 

divinity.  They  maintain  that  it  arofe  from 
*^  violence,  and  that  by  the  fame  juftice  that 
"  force  erefted  it,  force  may  again  fhake  it,  and 

overturn  it.  The  people  can  never  give  up 
"  their  power.    They  only  let  it  out  for  their 

own  advantage,  and  always  retain  the  right  to 

"  refcind 
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refcind  the  contract,  and  refume  It  whenever 
"  their  perfonal  advantage,  their  only  rule  of 
"*condu6i:,  requires  it.  Our  philofophers  teach 
"  in  public  what  our  paffions  fuggeft  only  in 
"  fecret.   They  fay  to  the  Prince  that  all  is  per- 

rnitted  only  when  all  is  in  his  power,  and 

that  his  duty  is  fulfilled  when  he  has  pleafed 
*'\his  fancy.    Then,  furely,  if  the  laws  of  felf- 

-interefl:,  that  is,  the  felf-will  of  human  paf- 
"  fions,  (hall  be  fo  generally  admitted,  that  we 

thei  eupon  forget  the  eternal  laws  of  God  and 
*^  of  Nature,  all  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong, 
"  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  good  and  evil,  muft  be 

extirpated  from  the  human  heart.  The  throne 
"  muft  totter,  the  fubjeds  muft  become  un- 
"  manageable  and  mutinous,  and  their  ruler 
*'  hard-hearted  and  inhuman.  The  people  will  be 

inceflantly  either  oppreiTed,  or  in  an  uproar," — 
"  What  fervice  will  it  be  if  T  order  fuch  a  book 

to  be  burnt? — the  author  can  write  another  by 
"  to-morrow."  This  opinion  of  a  Prince  is  un- 
polifhed  indeed,  and  homely,  but  it  is  iufl. 

Weifliaupt  grants  that  "  there  will  be  a  ter- 

rible  convulfion,  and  a  ftorm — but  this  will 
"  be  fucceeded  by  a  calm — the  unequal  will  now 
"  be  equal— and  when  the  caufe  of  dilTenfion  is 

thus  removed,  the  world  will  be  in  peace." — 
True,  when  the  caufes  of  diflenfion  are  removed. 
Thus,  the  deftruftion  of  our  crop  by  vermin  is 
G  G  at 
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at  an  end  when  a  flood  has  fwept  every  thing, 
away — but  as  new  plants  will  fpring  up  in  the 
wafte,  and,  if  not  inflantly  devoured,  wiM  again 
cover  the  ground  with  verdure,  fo  the  induflry 
of  man,  and  his  defire  of  comfort  and  confidera- 
tion,  will  again  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  the 
diligent  a  greater  proportion  of  the  good  things 
of  hfe.  In  this  infant  ftate  of  the  emerging  re- 
mains of  former  cultivation,  comforts,  which  the 
prefent  inhabitants  of  Europe  would  look  on 
with  contempt,  v.iW  be  great,  improper,  and  ha- 
zardous acquifitions.  The  principles  which  au- 
thorife  the  propofed  dreadful  equaliiation  will 
as  juflly  entitle  the  idle  or  unfuccefsful  of  future 
days  to  ftrip  the  poifeiTor  of  his  advantages,  and 
things  muft  ever  remain  on  their  favage  level. 

III.  I  think  that  the  impreffion  which  the 
infmcerirv^  of  conduct  of  thofe  inflruclors  will 
leave  on  the  mind,  mufl  be  highly  ufeful.  They 
are  evidently  teaching  what  they  do  not  believe 
themfelves — and  here  I  do  not  confine  my  re- 
mark to  their  preparatory  doclrines,  which  they 
afterwards  explode.  I  make  it  chiefly  with  re- 
fpeft  to  their  grand  oftenfible  principle,  which 
pervades  the  whole,  a  principle  which  they  are 
obliged  to  adopt  againft  their  v,  ill. —They  know 
that  the  principles  of  virtue  are  rooted  in  the 
heart,  and  that  they  can  only  be  fmothered — 
but  dkl  they  pretend  to  eradicate  thein,  and  pro- 
claim 
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tlalm  hominem  hoimni  lupuni^  all  would  fpurn  at 
their  inftruclion. — We  are  wheedled,  by  tickling 
cur  fancy  with  a  notion  that  facred  virtue  is 
hot  only  fecure,  but  that  it  is  only  in  fuch  hearts 
that  it  exerts  its  native  energy.  Senfible  that  the 
levelling  maxims  now  fpoken  of  are  revolting  to 
the  mind,  the  Illuminators  are  under  the  necef- 
fity  of.  keeping  us  from  looking  at  the  Ihocking 
pidlure,  by  difplaying  a  beautiful  fcene  of  Uto- 
pian happinefs — and  they  rock  us  afleep  by  the 
eternal  lullaby  of  morality  and  univerfal  philan- 
thropy.   Therefore  the  foregoing  narration  of 
the  perfonal  conducl  of  thefe  inftructors  and  re- 
formers of  the  world,  is  highly  ufcful.    All  this 
IS  to  be  brought  about  by  the  native  loveHnefs  of 
pure  virtue,  purged  of  the  corruptions  which 
fuperftitious  fears  have  introduced,   and  alfo 
purged  of  the  felfifh  thoughts  which  are  avowed  by 
the  advocates  of  what  their  opponents  call  true 
religion.    This  is  faid  to  hold  forth  eternal  re- 
wards to  the  good,  and  to  threaten  the  wicked 
with  dreadful  puniflmient.  Experience  has  fhown 
how  inefficient  fuch  motives  are.    Can  they  be 
otherwife  ?  fay  our  Illuminators.    Are  they  not 
addrefled  to  a  principle  that  is  ungenerous  and 
felfifh?    But  our  dodrines,  fay  they,  touch  the 
hearts  of  the  worthy.    Virtue  is  beloved  for  her 
own  fake,  and  all  will  yield  to  her  gentle  fway. 

G  G  2  But 
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But  look,  Reader^  look  at  Spartacus  the  niuf- 
derer — at  Cato  the  keeper  of  poifons  and  the 
thief — Look  at  Tiberius,  at  Akibiadcs,  and  the 
reft  of  the  Bavarian  Pandemonium. — Look  at 
Poor  Bahrdt. — Go  to  France — look  atLequinio— 
at  Condorcet*. — Look  at  the  Monfter  Orleans* 
All  were  liars.  Their  divinity  had  no  in- 
fluence on  their  profligate  minds.  They  only 
wanted  to  wheedle  you,  by  touchhig  the  ftrings 
of  humanity  and  goodnefs  which  are  yet  braced 
up  in  your  heart,  and  which  will  fliill  yield  fweet 
harmony  if  you  will  accompany  their  notes  v/itb 
thofe  of  religion,  and  neither  clog  them  with  the 
groveling  pleafures  of  fenfe,  nor  damp  the  whole 
with  the  thought  of  eternal  filence. 

A  moft  v/orthy  and  accompliflied  gentleman^ 
who  took  refuge  in  this  country,  leaving  behind 
him  his  property,  and  friends  to  whom  he  was. 
mofl:  tenderly  attached,  often  faid  to  me  that  no- 
thing  fo  much  affected  him  as  the  revolution 
in  the  hearts  of  men. — Characters  which  were 

*  De  la  Medierie  fays,  (Journ.  d:  Phyf.  Nov.  1792,) 
that  Condorcet  was  brought  up  in  the  houfe  of  the  olci 
Duke  of  Rochcfoucauit^  who  treated  liim  as  his  fon— got 
Turgot  to  create  a  lucrative  office  for  him,  and  raifed  him 
to  all  his  eminence  — yet  he  purfued  him  with  m^alicious  re- 
ports—and adually  employed  ruffians  to  aflaffmate  him. 
Yet  is  Condorcet's  writing  a  model  of  humanity  and  ten.- 
dernefs. 

unfpotted» 
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unfpotted,  hearts  thoroughly  known  to  himfelf, 
having  been  tried  by  many  things  which  fearch 
the  inmoft  folds  of  felfimnefs  or  malevolence— 
in  fhort,  perfons  whofe  judgments  were  excel- 
lent, and  on  whofe  worth  he  could  have  refted 
his  honour  and  his  hfe,  fo  fafcinated  by  the  con- 
tagion, that  they  came  at  lafl:  to  behold,  and 
even  to  commit  the  mod  atrocious  crimes  with 
-delight. — He  ufed  fometimes  to  utter  a  figh 
■which  pierced  my  heart,  and  would  fay,  that  it 
was  caufed  by  fome  of  'thofe  things  that  had 
come  acrofs  his  thoughts.  He  breathed  his  laft 
among  us,  declaring  that  it  was  impoffible  to  re- 
cover peace  of  mind,  without  a  total  oblivion  of 
the  wickednefs  and  miferies  he  had  beheld. 
What  a  valuable  advice,  "  Let  him  that  think- 

eth  he  ftandeth,  take  heed  left  he  fall.'* — 
When  the  prophet  told  Hazael  that  he  would  be- 
tray his  Prince,  he  exclaimed,  "  Is  thy  fervant 

a  dog,  that  he  fliouM  do  fuch  a  thing?"  Yet 
next  day  he  murdered  him. 

Never  fmce  the  beginning  of  the  world,  has 
true  religion  received  fo  complete  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  her  excellence,  as  has  been  extort- 
ed from  the  fanatics  who  have  attempted  to  de- 
ftroy  her.  Religion  flood  in  their  way,  and  the 
wretch  Marat,  as  well  as  the  ileady  villain  Wei- 
G  G  3  /haupt. 
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fliaupt,  faw  that  they  could  not  proceed  till  they 
had  eradicated  all  lentiments  of  the  moral  go^ 
vernment  of  the  univerfe.    Human  nature,  im- 
proved as  it  has  been  by  Religion,  flirunk  from 
the  talks  that  were  impofed,  and  it  mud  there- 
fore  be  brutalized — The  grand  confederation  was 
folemnly  fworn  to  by  millions  in  every  corner  of 
France — but,  as  Mirabeau  faid  of  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  jNIan,  it  mufl  be  made  only 
the  "  Almanack  of  the  bygone  year" — Therer 
fore  Lequinio  mull  write  a  book,  declaring 
oaths  to  be  nonfenfe,  unworthy  of  Sans  Culottes, 
and  all  religion  to  be  a  farce. — Not  long  after, 
they  found  that  they  had  fom.e  ufe  for  a  God- 
but  he  was  gone — and  they  could  not  find  an- 
other.— Their  conflitution  was  gone— and  they 
have  not  yet  found  another. — "What  is  no\v 
left  them  on  which  they  can  depend  for  awing  a 
man  into  a  refpecl  for  truth  in  his  judicial  decla- 
rations?— what  but  the  honour  of  a  Citizen  of 
France,  who  la'oghs  at  all  engagements,  which  he 
has  broken  again  and  again  ? — Religion  has  taken 
©ff  with  her  every  fenfe  of  human  duty. — What 
can  we  expect  but  villany  from  an  Archbifhop  of 
Paris  and  his  chapter,  who  made  a  public  pro- 
feffion  that  they  had  been  playing  the  villains  for 
,  -^riany  years,  teaching  what  they  thought  to  be  a 

bundle 
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bundle  of  lies  ?  What  but  the  very  thing  which 
they  haved  one,  cutting  each  other's  throats  ?— 
Have  not  the  enlightened  citizens  of  France  ap- 
plauded the  execution  of  their  fathers  ?  Have 
not  the  furies  of  Paris  denounced  their  own  child- 
ren^,?— But  turn  your  eyes  from  the  horrifying 
fpeclacle,  and  think onyour  own  noble  defcent  and 
alliance.  You  are  not  the  accidental  productions 
of  a  fatal  chaos,  but  the  work  of  a  Great  Artifl, 
creatures  that  are  cared  for,  born  to  noble  pro- 
fpecls,  and  conducted  to  them  by  the  plainefl  and 
moft  fimple  precepts,  "  to  do  juftly,  to  love 

mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  before  God," 
not  bewildered  by  the  falfe  and  fluttering  glare 
of  French  Philofophyjbut  conduced  by  this  clear, 
fmgle  light,  perceivable  by  all,  "  Do  to  others 
^'  what  you  fhould  reafonably  expect  them  to  do 

to  you." 

Tliink  not  the  Mufc  whofe  fober  voice  you  hear. 
Contracts  with  bigot  frown  her  fullen  brow, 

Cafts  round  Religion's  orb  the  mifts  of  Fear, 
Or  (hades  with  horror  what  with  fmiles  fhould  glow. 

No— (he  would  warn  you  with  fcraphic  fire. 
Heirs  as  ye  are  of  Heaven's  eternil  day. 

Would  bid  you  boldly  to  that  Heaven  afpire. 
Not  fink  and  flumber  in  your  ceils  of  clay. 


G  G  4 
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Is  this  the  bigot's  rant  ?  Avay,  ye  vain, 

Your  doubts,  your  fears,  in  gloomy  duhiefs  deep ; 

Go — foothe  your  fouls  in  ficknefs,  death,  or  pain. 
With  the  fad  folace  of  eternal  fleep. 

Yet  knov/,  vain  fceptics,  know,  th'  Almighty  Mind, 
Who  breathed  on  man  a  portion  of  his  fire. 

Bade  his  free  foul,  by  earth  nor  time  confin'd. 
To  Heaven,  to  immortality  afpire. 

Nor  (hall  this  pile  of  hope  his  bounty  rear'd. 

By  vain  philcfophy  be  e'er  deftroy'd  j 
Eternity,  by  all  or  hop'd  or  fear'd, 

Shall  be  by  all  or  fufier'd  or  enjoy'd. 

Mason. 

The  unfortunate  Prince  who  has  taken  re- 
fuge in  this  kingdom,  and  whofe  fituation 
among  us  is  an  illuftrious  mark  of  the  generofity 
of  the  nation,  and  of  the  fovereignty  of  its  laws, 
faid  to  one  of  the  Gentlemen  about  him,  that 
"  if  this  country^  was  to  efcape  the  general 

wreck  of  nations,  it  would  owe  its  prefer  va- 
"  tion  to  Religion." — When  this  was  doubted, 
and  it  was  obferved,  that  there  had  not  been 
wanting  many  Religionifls  in  France :  "  True,'' 
faid  the  Prince,  "  but  they  vvere  not  in  earnefl. 
"  — I  fee  here  a  ferious  intereft  in  the  thing. 
"  The  people  knovv  what  they  are  doing  when 

"  they 
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"  they  go  to  church— they  underfland  fomething 
"  of  it,  and  take  an  interefl  in  it."  May  his 
obfervation  bejufl,  and  his  expedations  be  ful- 
filled ! 

IV.  I  would  again  call  upon  my  countrywo- 
men with  the  mofl  earnefl  concern,  and  befeech 
them  to  confider  this  fubjed  as  of  more  particu- 
lar  importance  to  themfelvcs  than  even  to  the 
men.— While  woman  is  confidercd  as  a  refpecl- 
able  moral  agent,  training  along  with  ourfelves 
for  endlefs  improvement ;  then,  and  only  then, 
will  fhe  be  confidered  by  lordly  man  as  hll 
equal then,  and  only  then,  will  fhe  be  allowed 
to  have  any  rights,  and  thofe  rights  be  refpecled. 
Strip  women  of  this  prerogative,  and  they  be- 
come  the  drudges  of  man's  indolence,  or  the 
pampered  playthings  of  his  idle  hours,  fubjed 
to  his  caprices,  and  flaves  to  his  mean  paiTions. 
Soon  will  their  prefent  empire  of  gallantry  be 
over.  It  is  a  refinement  of  manners  which  fprang 
from  Chriflianity  ;  and  when  Chriflianity  is  for- 
gotten, this  artificial  diadem  will  be  taken  from 
their  heads,  and,  unlefs  they  adopt  the  ferocious 
fentiments  of  their  Gallic  neighbours,  and  join 
in  the  general  uproar,  they  will  fmk  into  the  in- 
fignificance  of  the  women  in  the  turbulent  re- 
publics  of  Greece,  where  they  are  never  feen  in 
the  bufy  haunts  of  men,  if  wc  except  four  or 

five. 
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five,  who,  during  the  courfe  of  as  many  centu- 
ries, emerged  from  the  general  obfcurity,  and 
appear  in  the  hiftoric  page,  by  their  uncommon 
talents,  and  by  the  facrifice  of  what  my  fair 
countr)'women  ftill  hold  to  be  the  ornament  of 
their  fex.  I  would  remind  them,  that  they  have 
It  in  their  power  to  retain  their  prefent  honour- 
able ftation  in  fociety.  They  are  our  early  in- 
fliruclors ;  and  while  mothers  in  the  refpeclabic 
flations  of  life  continued  to  inculcate  on  the 
tender  minds  of  their  fens  a  veneration  for  the 
precepts  of  Religion,  their  pliant  children,  re- 
ceiving their  inftruclions  along  with  the  affeclion- 
ate  careffes  of  their  mothers,  got  imprelTions 
which  long  retained  their  force,  and  which  pro* 
teded  them  from  the  impulfes  of  youthful  paf- 
fions,  till  ripening  years  fitted  their  minds  for 
liftening  to  ferious  inflruclion  from  their  public 
teachers.  Sobriety  and  decency  of  manners 
were  then  no  flur  on  the  character  of  a  youth, 
and  he  was  thought  capable  of  ftruggling  for  in* 
dependence,  or  pre-eminence,  fit  either  for  fup* 
porting  or  defending  the  ftate,  although  he  was 
neither  a  toper  nor  a  rake.  I  beiieve  that  no 
man  who  has  feen  thirty  or  forty  years  of  life 
will  deny  that  the  manners  of  youth  are  fadly 
changed  in  this  refpecl.  And,  without  prefum- 
ing  to  fay  that  this  has  proceeded  from  the  ne- 

gleft, 
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glecl,  and  almofl:  total  ceffatlon  of  the  moral  edu- 
cation of  the  nurfery,  I  think  myfelf  well  war-- 
ranted,  from  my  o-.vn  obfervation,  to  fay  that 
this  education  and  the  fober  manners  of  young 
men  have  quitted  us  together. 

Some  wiJi  call  this  prudery,  and  croaking. 
But  I  am  almofl  tranfcribing  from  Cicero,  an4 
from  Quintilian. — Cornelia,  Aurelia,  Attia,  and 
other  ladies  of  the  firfl  rank,  are  praifcd  by  Ci^ 
cero  only  for  their  eminence  in  this  refpe^l ;  but 
not  becaufe  they  were  fingular,  Quintilian  fays, 
that  in  the  time  immediately  prior  to  his  own,  it 
had  been  the  general  practice  of  the  ladies  of 
rank  to  fuperintcnd  the  moral  education  both  of 
fons  and  daughters.  But  of  late,  fays  he,  they 
arc  fo  engaged  in  continual  and  corrupting  amufe- 
ments,  fuch  as  the  fliows  of  gladiators,  horfe-» 
racing,  and  deep  play,  that  they  have  no  time, 
and  have  yielded  their  places  to  Greek  governeffes 
and  tutors,  outcafts  of  a  nation  more  fubducd  by 
their  own  vices  that;  by  the  Roman  arms. — I  dare 
fay  this  was  laughed  at,  as  croaking  about  the  cor^ 
ruption  of  the  age.  But  what  was  the  confe- 
quence  of  all  this  ? — The  Romans  became  the 
mofl  abandoned  voluptuaries,  and,  to  preferve 
their  mean  pleafures,  they  crouched  as  willing 
Haves  to  a  fucceflion  of  the  vilefl  tyrants  that 
pver  difgraced  humanity. 

What 
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What^  noble  fund  of  felf-eilimation  would  our 
fair  partners  acquire  to  thenifelves,  if,  by  reforming 
the  manners  of  the  young  generation,  they  fhould 
be  the  means  of  reftoring  peace  to  the  world ! 
They  ha-je  it  in  their  power ^  by  the  renewal  of  the 
good  old  cuftom  of  early  inftruclion,  and  perhaps 
ftill  more,  by  imprefTmg  on  the  minds  of  their 
daughters  the  fame  fentiments,  and  obliging  them 
to  refpect  fobriety  and  decenc)'  in  the  youth,  and 
pointedly  to  withhold  their  fmiles  and  civilities 
from  all  who  tranfgrefs  thefean  the  fmallefl  de- 
gree. This  is  a  method  of  proceeding  that  ivill  mojl 
certainly  be  victorious.  Then  indeed  will  the  wo- 
men be  the  faviours  of  their  country.  While  there- 
fore the  German  fair  have  been  repeatedly  brand- 
ed with  having  welcomed  the  French  invaders  *,  let 
our  Ladies  ftand  up  for  the  honour  of  free-born 
Britons,  by  turning  againft  the  pretended  enlight- 
eners  of  the  world,  the  arms  which  nature  has  put 
into  their  hands,  and  which  thofe  profligates  have 
prefumptuoufly  expected  to  employ  in  extend- 
ing their  influence  over  mankind.  The  empire  of 

*  I  have  met  with  this  charge  in  many  places ;  and  one 
book  in  particular,  written  by  a  Pruflian  General  Officer, 
T\-ho  was  in  the  country  over-run  by  the  French  troops,  gives 
a  detail  of  the  conduct  of  the  women  that  is  \tr\  remark- 
able. He  alfo  fays  that  infidelity  has  become  very  prevalent 
among  the  ladies  in  the  higher  circles.  Indeed  this  melan- 
choly account  is  to  be  found  in  many  paffages  of  the  private 
correfpondence  of  the  IHumlnaii, 

*  ^  beauty 
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beauty  is  but  fliort,  but  the  empire  of  virtue  is 
durable  ;  nor  is  there  an  inftance  to  be  met  whh 
of  its  decline.  If  it  be  yet  poffible  to  leform  the 
world,  it  is  pofTible  for  the  fair.  By  the  confti- 
tution  of  human  nature,  they  muft  always  appear 
as  the  ornament  of  life,  and  be  the  objeQs  of 
fondnefs  and  afFeclion  ;  fo  that  if  any  thing  can 
make  head  againfl  the  felfifli  and  overbearing  dif- 
pofitlons  of  man;  it  is  his  refpcclful  regard  for  the 
fex.  But  mere  fondnefs  has  but  little  of  the  ra- 
tional creature  in  ir,  iind  we  fee  it  harbour  every 
day  in  the  breafl:  that  is  filled  with  the  meanefl: 
and  moft  turbulent  paflions.  No  where  is  it  fo 
ftrong  as  in  the  harems  of  the  Eaft ;  and  as  long 
as  the  women  afk  nothing  of  the  men  but  fond- 
nefs and  admiration,  they  will  get  nothing  elfj  

they  will  never  be  rcfpecled.  But  let  them  roufe 
themfclves,  alTert  their  dignity,  by  (hewing  their 
own  elevated  fentiments  of  human  nature,  and  by 
acling  up  to  this  claim,  and  they  may  then  com- 
mand the  world. 

V.  Another  good  confequence  that  fliould  re- 
fult  from  the  account  that  has  been  given  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  confpiracy  is,  that  fince  the 
fafcinating  pi^ure  of  human  life,  by  which  men 
have  been  wheedled  into  immediate  anarchy  and 
rebellion,  is  infmcere,  and  a  mere  artificial  crea- 
ture  of  the  imagination,  it  can  have  no  fleadinefs, 
but  mufl  be  changed  by  every  freak  of  fancv,  or 
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by  every  ingenious  fophilt,  who  can  give  an  ecjual 
plaufibility  to  whatever  fuits  his  prefent  views.  It 
is  as  much  an  airy  phantom  as  any  other  whim  of 
Free  Mafonry,  and  has  no  prototype^  no  original 
pattern  in  human  nature,  to  which  recourfe  may 
always  be  hadj  to  correct  miftakes,  and  keep 
things  in  a  conftant  tenor.  Has  not  France  given 
the  mod  enequivocal  proofs  of  this  ?  Was  not 
the  declarfiiion  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  the  pro- 
duction of  their  moil  brilliant  Illuminators,  a  pic- 
ture in  abfiraclo^  where  man  was  placed  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  the  eye,  that  no  falfe  light  of  local 
fituation  might  pervert  the  judgment  or  engage 
the  pafTions  ?  Was  it  not  declared  to  be  the  maf-^ 
terpiece  of  human  wifdom  r  Did  not  the  nation' 
confider  it  at  leifure  ?  and  having  it  continually' 
before  their  eyes,  did  they  not,  flep  by  ftep,  give 
their  all'ent  to  the  diilerent  articles  of  their  Con- 
flituticn,  derived  from  it,  and  fabricated  by 
their  moft  choice  Illuminators  r  And  did  not  this 
Conrdtution  dravv  the  applaufes  of  the  bright  ge- 
niufes  of  other  nations,  who  by  this  time  were  bufy 
in  perfuading,  each  his^  countrymen,  that  they 
were  ignoramufes  in  flatiHics,  and  patient  fiaves 
of  oppreiTion  or  of  ancient  prejudices  ?  Did  not 
panegvrics  on  it  ifTue  from  every  garret  in  Lon- 
don :  Where  is  it  now  ?  where  is  its  fucceiTor  I 
lias  any  one  plan  of  government  fubfilled,  except 
while  it  was  fupported  by  the  incontrollable  and 

inexorable 
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inexorable  power  of  the  guillotine  ?  Is  not  the 
prefent  adminiflration  of  France  as  much  as  ever 
the  object  of  difcontent  and  of  terror,  and  its  co- 
ercions as  like  as  ever  to  the  fummary  juflice  of 
the  Parifian  mob?  Is  there  any  probability  of  its 
permanency  in  a  (late  of  peace,  when  the  fears 
of  a  foreign  enemy  no  longer  give  a  confolida- 
tion  to  their  meafures,  and  oblige  them  either 
to  agree  among  themfelves,  or  immediately  to 
perifli  ? 

VI.  The  above  accounts  evince  In  the  mofl 
uncontrovertible  manner  the  dangerous  tendency 
of  all  myflical  focieties,  and  of  all  ^ITociations 
who  hold  fecret  meetings.  We  fee  tliat  their 
uniform  progrefs  has  been  fi  om  frivolity  and  non- 
fenfe  to  wickednefs  and  fcdition.  Weilhaupt  ha'? 
been  at  great  pains  to  fhow  the  good  efiects  of 
fecrecy  in  the  AlTociation,  and  the  arguments  are 
Valid  tor  his  purpofe. — But  all  his  arguments  arc 
fo  many  difluafive  advices  to  every  thinking  and 
fober  mind.  The  man  who  really  wifiies  to  dif- 
cover  an  abflrufe  truth  v>  ill  place  himfelf,  if  pof- 
fible,  in  a  calm  fituation,  and  will  by  no  means 
expofe  himfelf  to  the  impatient  hankering  for  fe- 
crets  and  wonders— and  he  will  always  fear  that 
a  thing  which  refolutely  conceals  itfelf  cannot 
bear  the  light.  Ail  v.  ho  have  ferioufly  employed 
ihemfelves  in  the  difcovery  of  truth  have  found 
the  great  advantages  of  open  communication  of 

fentim.cnt. 
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fentiment.  And  it  is  againfl:  common  fenfe  to 
imagine  that  there  is  any  thing  of  vaft  import- 
ance to  mankind  which  is  yet  a  fecret,  and  which 
muft  be  kept  a  fecret  in  order  to  be  ufefuL  This 
IS  againfl;  the  whole  experience  of  mankind — And 
furely  to  hug  in  one's  breafl  a  fecret  of  fuch 
mighty  importance,  is  to  give  the  lie  to  all  our 
profeffions  of  brotherly  love.  What  a  folecifm!  a 
fecret  to  enlighten  and  reform  the  whole  world. — 
We  rt^nder  all  our  endeavours  impotent  when  we 
grafp  at  a  thing  beyond  our  power.  Let  an  affo- 
ciation  be  formed  with  a  ferious  plan  for  reform- 
ing its  own  members,  and  let  them  extend  their 
numbers  in  proportion  as  they  fucceed — this 
might  do  fome  good.  — But  m.ull:  the  way  of  do- 
ing this  be  a  fecret  ? — It  may  be  to  many — who 
will  not  look  for  it  v.  here  it  is  to  be  found — It  is 
this : 

Do  good, — fttk  peace, — and  purfue  it." 

But  it  is  almofl:  affronting  the  reader  to  fuppofe 
arguments  ncceifary  on  this  point.  If  there  be  a 
neceffity  for  fccrecy,  the  purpofe  of  tiie  AiToci- 
ation  is  either  frivolous,  or  it  is  felfifii. 

Now,  in  either  cafe,  the  danger  of  fuch  fecret 
aflTemblies  is  manlfefl:. — Mere  frivolity  can  never 
feriouily  occupy  men  come  to  age.  And  accord- 
ingly we  ice  that  in  every  quarter  of  Europe 
where  tree  Mafonry  has  been  eftabliihed,  the 

Lodges 
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Lodges  have  become  feedbeds  of  public  mifchief. 
I  believe  that  no  ordinary  Brother  will  fay  that  the 
occupations  in  the  Lodges  are  any  thing  better  than 
frivolous,  very  frivolous  indeed.  The  diflributiou 
of  charity  needs  be  no  fecret,  and  it  is  but  a  very 
fmall  part  of  the  employment  of  the  meeting.— 
This  being  the  cafe,  it  is  in  human  nature  that 
the  greater  we.  fuppofe  the  frivolity  of  fuch  an 
affociation  to  be,  the  greater  is  the  chance  of  its 
ceafmg  to  give  fufficient  occupation  to  the  mind, 
and  the  greater  is  the  rilk  that  the  meetings  may 
be  employed  to  other  purpofes  which  require 
concealment.  When  this  happens,  felf-interefl: 
alone  muft  prompt  and  rule,  and  now  there  is  no 
length  that  fome  men  will  not  go,  when  they 
think  themfelves  in  no  danger  of  detedion  and 
punifhment*  The  whole  proceedings  of  the  fe- 
cret focicties  of  Free  Mafons  on  the  Continent 
(and  I  am  authorifed  to  fay,  of  fome  Lodges  in 
Britain)  have  taken  one  turn,  and  this  turn  is  per- 
fedlly  natural.  In  all  countries  there  are  men  of 
licentious  morals.  Such  men  wifli  to  have  a  fafe 
opportunity  of  indulging  their  wits  in  fatire  and 
farcafm ;  and  they  are  pleafed  with  the  fupport 
of  others. — The  defire  of  making  profelytes  is  in 
every  bread — and  it  is  whetted  by  the  reftraints 
of  fociety. — And  all  countries  have  difcontented 
men,  whofe  grumblings  will  raife  difcontent  in 
others,  who  might  not  have  attended  to  fome  of 
H  H  tbe 
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the  trifling  hardfhips  and  injuries  they  met 
with,  had  they  not  been  reminded  of  them. 
To  be  difcontented,  and  not  to  think  of  fchemes 
of  redrefs,  is  what  we  cannot  think  natural  or 
manly  ; — and  where  can  fuch  fentiments  and 
fchemes  find  fuch  fafe  utterance  and  fuch  proba- 
ble fupport  as  in  a  fecret  fociety  ?  Free  Mafonry 
is  innocent  of  all  thefe  things  ;  but  Free  Mafonry 
has  been  abufed,  and  at  laft  totally  per\Trted — 
and  fo  will  and  mufl  any  fuch  fecret  affociation, 
as  long  as  men  are  licentious  in  their  opinions  or 
wicked  in  their  difpofitions. 

It  were  devoutly  to  be  wifiied  therefore  that 
the  whole  Fraternity  would  imitate  the  truly 
benevolent  conduct  of  thofe  German  Lodges  who 
have  formally  broken  up,  and  made  a  patriotic 
facrifice  of  their  amufement  to  the  fafety  of  the 
ftate.  I  cannot  think  the  facrifice  great  or  coft- 
ly.  It  can  be  no  difficult  matter  to  find  as  plea- 
fant  a  way  of  pafling  a  vacant  hour — and  the 
charitable  deeds  of  the  members  need  not  dimi- 
nifh  in  the  fmallefl  degree.  Ever)^  perfon's  little 
circle  of  acquaintance  will  give  him  opportunities 
of  gratifying  his  kind  difpofitions,  without  the 
chance  of  being  miftaken  in  the  worth  of  the  per- 
fon  on  whom  he  beftows  his  favours.  There  is 
no  occafion  to  go  to  St.  Peterlburg  for  a  poor 
Brother,  nor  to  India  for  a  convert  to  Chriftian- 
ity,  as  long  as  we  fee  fo  many  fufferer*  and  infi- 
dels amons  ourfeives. 

But 
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But  not  only  are  fecret  focieties  dangerous,  but 
all  focieties  whofe  obje6:  is  myfterlc us.  The  whole 
hiflory  of  man  is  a  proof  of  this  pofition.  In  no 
age  or  country  has  there  ever  appeared  a  myfte- 
rious  aflbciation  which  did  not  in  time  become  a 
public  nuifance.  Ingenious  or  defigning  men  of 
letters  have  attempted  to  fhow  that  fome  of  the 
ancient  myfteries  wereufeful  to  mankind,  contain- 
ing rational  dodrines  of  natural  religion.  Thi^ 
was  the  ftrong  hold  of  Weifhaupt,  and  he  quotes 
the  Eleufinian,  the  Pythagorean,  and  other  my- 
fteries. But  furely  their  external  figns  and  tokens 
were  every  thing  that  is  fhocking  to  decency  and 
civil  order.  It  is  uncommon  prefumption  for  the 
learned  of  the  i8th  century  to  pretend  to  know 
more  about  them  than  their  contemporaries,  the 
philofophers,  the  lawgivers  of  antiquity.  Thefe 
give  no  fuch  account  of  them.  I  would  defire 
any  perfon  who  admires  the  ingenious  differtations 
of  Dr.  Warburton  to  read  a  dull  German  book, 
called  Caraderijiik  der  Myjierien  dcr  Altern^  pub- 
lifhed  at  Frankfort  in  1787.  The  author  con- 
tents himfelf  with  a  patient  collection  of  every 
fcrap  of  every  ancient  author  who  has  faid  any 
thing  about  them.  If  the  reader  can  fee  any  thing 
in  them  but  the  mod  abfurd  and  immoral  poly- 
theifm  and  fable,  he  muft  take  words  in  a  fenfe 
that  is  ufelefs  in  reading  any  other  piece  of  ancient 
compofition.  I  have  a  notion  that  the  Dionyfiacs 
H  H  2  of 
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of  Ionia  had  fome  fcientific  fecrets,  viz.  all  the 
knowledge  of  pradical  mechanics  which  was  em- 
ployed by  their  architeds  and  engineers,  and  that 
they  were  really  a  Mafonic  Fraternity.  But,  like 
the  Illuminatiy  they  tagged  to  thefecrets  of  Mafonry 
the  fecret  of  drunkennefs  and  debauchery  ;  they 
had  their  Sifler  Lodges,  and  at  lafl  became  rebels, 
fubverters  of  the  States  where  they  were  protect- 
ed, till  aiming  at  the  dominion  of  all  Ionia,  they 
were  attacked  by  the  neighbouring  States,  and  dif- 
perfed.  They  were  Illuminatorstoo.and  wanted  to 
introduce  the  worfhip  of  Bacchus  over  the  whole 

country.  Kat  toj  Aiopuc-w  t»v  Ao-ia^  6X7]v  >{a9*f/)W(ravT£?, 

f^syji  T»js-  h^i>irg,  S/r^^/i'ij.-Perhapsthe  Pythagoreans 
had  alfo  fome  fcientific  fecrets ;  but  they  too  were 
Illuminators,  and  thought  it  their  duty  to  overfet 
the  State,  and  were  themfelves  overfet. 

Nothing  is  fo  dangerous  as  a  myftic  Aflbciation.. 
The  objeCl  remaining  a  fecret  in  the  hands  of  the 
managers,  the  reft  fimply  put  a  ring  in  their  own 
nofes,  by  which  they  may  be  led  about  at  plea- 
fure  ;  and  ftill  panting  after  the  fecret,  they  are 
the  better  pleafed  the  lefs  they  fee  of  their  way- 
A  myftical  objed  enables  the  leader  to  fhift  his 
ground  as  he  pleafes,  and  to  accommodate  himfelf 
to  every  current  fafliion  or  prejudice.  This  again: 
gives  him  almoft  unlimited  power  ,  for  he  can 
make  ufe  of  thefe  prejudices  to  lead  men  by 
troops.  He  finds  them  already  affociated  by  their 

prejudice  s> 
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prejudices,  and  waiting  for  a  feader  to  concentrate 
tiieir  ftrength  and  fet  them  in  motion.  And  when 
once  great  bodies  of  men  are  fet  in  motion,  with 
a  creature  of  their  fancy  for  a  guide,  even  the  en» 
gineer  himfelf  cannot  fay,  "  Thus  far  flialt  thou 
go,  and  no  farther." 

VII.  We  may  alfo  gather  from  what  we  have 
feen,  that  all  declamations  on  univerfal  philan- 
thropy are  dangerous.  Their  natural  and  imme- 
diate eifeft  on  the  mind  is  to  increafe  the  difcon- 
tents  of  the  unfortunate,  and  of  thofe  in  the  la- 
borious ranks  of  life.  No  one,  even  of  the  Illu- 
minators, will  deny  that  thofe  ranks  mud  be  fill- 
ed, if  fociety  exifls  in  any  degree  of  cultivation 
whatever,  and  that  there  will  always  be  a  greater 
number  of  men  who  have  no  farther  profpedt. 
Surely  it  is  unkind  to  put  fuch  men  continually  ia 
mind  of  a  ftate  in  which  they  might  be  at  their 
eafe ;  and  it  is  unkindnefs  unmixed,  becaufe  all 
the  change  that  they  will  produce  will  be,  that 
James  will  ftrve  John,  who  formerly  was  the  fer- 
vant  of  James.  Such  declamations  naturally  tend 
to  caufe  men  to  make  light  of  the  obligations  and 
duties  of  common  patriotifm,  becaufe  thefe  arc 
rcprefented  ^s  fubordinate  and  inferior  to  the 
greater  and  more  noble  affeftion  of  univerfal  be- 
nevolence. I  do  not  pretend  to  fay  that  patriot- 
ifm is  founded  in  a  rationally  perceived  pre-emi- 

H  H  3  ^  nence 
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nence  or  excellence  of  the  fociety  with  which  we 
are  connecled.    But  if  it  be  a  fact  that  fociety  will 
not  advance  unlefs  its  members  take  an  interefl:  in 
it,  and  that  human  nature  improves  only  in  focie- 
ty, furely  this  interefl:  fliould  be  cheriflied  in  every 
breaft.    Perhaps  national  union  arifes  from  na- 
tional animofityi — but  they  are  plainly  difliin- 
guiihable,  and  union  is  not  neceflarily  produclive 
of  injuftice.    The  fame  arguments  that  have  any 
force  againfl:  patriotifm  are  equally  good  againfl: 
the  preference  which  natural  infliincl  gives  parents 
for  their  children  ;  and  furely  no  one  can  doubt 
of  the  propriety  of  maintaining  this  in  its  full 
force,  fubjecl  however  to  the  precife  laws  of  jufliice. 

But  I  am  in  the  wTong  to  adduce  paternal  or 
filial  affection  in  defence  of  patriotifm  and  loyal- 
ty,  fmce  even  thofe  natural  infl:in£i:s  are  reprobat- 
ed by  the  Illumimti,  as  hofl:ile  to  the  all-compre- 
hending philanthropy.    Mr.  de  la  Metherie  fays, 
that  among  the  memorials  fent  from  the  clubs  in 
England  to  the  National  AlTembly,  he  read  two, 
(printed,)  in  which  the  Alfembly  was  requefl:ed  to 
eflablifh  a  community  of  wives,  and  to  take  child- 
ren from  their  parents,  and  educate  them  for  the 
nation.    In  full  compliance  with  this  dictate  of 
univerfal  philanthropy,  Weifliaupt  would  have 
murdered  his  own  child  and  his  concubine, — and 
Orleans  voted  the  death  of  his  near  relation. 

Indeed' 
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Indeed,  of  all  the  confequences  of  Illumination, 
the  mofl  melancholy  is  this  revolution  which  it 
feems  to  operate  in  the  heart  of  man, — thib  for- 
cible facrifice  of  every  affedion  of  the  heart  to  an 
ideal  divinity,  a  mere  creature  of  the  imagination. 
— It  feems  a  prodigy,  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  expe- 
rience, that  the  farther  we  advance,  or  vainly 
fuppofe  that  we  do  advance,  in  the  knowledge  of 
our  n)ental  powers,  the  more  are  our  moral  feel- 
ings flattened  and  done  away.  1  remember  read- 
ing, long  ago,  a  diflertation  on  the  nurfing  of  in- 
fants by  a  French  academician,  Le  Cointre  of  Ver- 
failles.  He  indelicately  fupports  his  theories  by  the 
cafe  of  his  own  fon,  a  weak  puny  infant,  whom 
his  mother  was  obliged  to  keep  continually  ap- 
plied to  her  bofom,  fo  that  (he  rarely  could  get  two 
hours  of  lleep  during  the  time  of  fuckling  him. 
Mr.  Le  Cointre  fays,  that  fhe  contra61:ed  for  this  in- 
fant "  une  partialite  tout-a-fait  dcraifonable''— 
Plato,  or  Socrates,  or  Cicero,  would  probably  have 
explained  this  by  the  habitual  exercife  of  pity,  a 
very  endearing  emotion. — But  our  Academician, 
betrer  illuminateu,  folves  it  by  (limuli  on  the  pa- 
pilla^  and  on  the  nerves  of  the  fkii:.  and  by  the 
meeting  of  the  humi  yine  aura^  ^'c.  and  dc -^s 
not  feem  to  think  that  yo^mg  Le  Coi.  ^re  was 
much  indebt^  ^o  h-'s  mother.  L  wou'd  amufe 
me  to  learn  that  this  was  the  wTctch  Le  Coim-c, 
Major  of  the  National  Guards  of  Verfailles,  who 
HH  4  counte- 
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countenanced  and  encouraged  the  fhocking  trea- 
fon  and  barbarity  of  thofe  ruffians  on  the  5th  and 
6th  of  October  17 89.  Complete  freezing  of  the 
heart  would  (I  think)  be  the  confequence  of  a 
theory  which  could  perfedHy  explain  the  affec- 
tions by  vibrations  ^  cryftallizations. — Nay,  any 
very  perfect  theory  of  moral  fentiments  muft  have 
fomething  of  this  tendency. — Perhaps  the  ancient 
fyftems  of  moral  philofophy,  which  were  chiefly 
fearches  after  the  fximmum  bonum^  and  fyftems  of 
moral  duties,  tended  more  to  form  and  ftrengthen 
the  heart,  and  produce  a  worthy  man,  than  the 
inofl  perfect  theory  of  modern  times,  which  cxr 
plains  every  phenomenon  by  means  of  a  nice  ana? 
tomy  of  our  affections. 

So  far  therefore  as  we  are  really  more  illumi- 
nated, it  may  chance  to  give  us  an  eafier  victory 
pver  the  natural  or  inftin^tive  attachments  of  man- 
kind, and  make  the  facrifice  to  univerfal  philan^ 
thropy  lefs  coftly  to  the  heart.    I  do  not  how- 
ever pretend  to  fay  that  this  is  really  the  cafe  5 
but  I  think  myfelf  fully  warranted  to  fay,  that  in- 
creafe  of  virtuous  affeftions  in  general  has  not 
been  the  fruit  of  modern  Illumination.    I  will 
|iot  again  ficken  the  reader,  by  calling  his  atten^ 
tim  to  Weiftaupt  and  his  affociates  or  fuccef- 
fors,    But  let  us  candidly  contemplate  the  world 
around  us,  and  particularly  the  perpetual  ad- 
vocates of  univerfal  philanthropy.    What  have 
^5  b??^ 
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been  the  rreneral  effects  of  their  continual  decla- 
mations? Surely  very  melancholy  ;  nor  can  it 
eafily  be  othenvife. — An  ideal  flandard  is  conti- 
nually referred  to.  This  is  made  gigantic,  by  being 
aiways  feen  indiRinclly,  as  through  a  mift,  or 
rather  a  fr  ittering  air.  In  comparifon  with  this, 
every  feeling  that  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  re- 
fpecl  yanifhes  as  infignificant ;  and,  adopting  the 
Jefuitical  maxim,  that     the  great  eTid  fandifies 

every  mean,"  this  fum  of  Cofmo-political  good 
is  made  to  eclipfe  or  cover  all  the  prefent  evils 
which  mufl  be  endured  for  it.  The  hd.  now  is, 
jhat  we  are  become  fo  familiarifed  \sith  enormi- 
ties, fuch  as  brutality  to  the  weaker  fex,  cruelty 

old  age,  wanton  rcfi^iement  on  barbarity,  that 
we  now  hear  unmoved  accounts  of  fcenes,  from 
which,  a  few  years  ago,  we  would  have  fhrunk 
back  with  horror.  With  cold  hearts,  and  a  me- 
faphyfical  fcale,  we  meafure  the  prefent  miferies 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  compare  them  with 
the  accumulated  miseries  of  former  times,  occa- 
fioned  through  a  courfe  of  ages,  and  afcribed  to 
the  ambition  of  Princes.  In  this  artificial  man-* 
ner  are  the  atrocities  of  France  extenuated  ;  and 
we  llruggle,  and  partly  fucceed,  in  reafoning  our- 
felves  out  of  all  the  feelings  which  link  men  to- 
gether  in  fociety. — The  ties  of  father,  hufoand, 
brother,  friend, — all  are  abandoned  for  an  emo- 
jipn  which  we  muft  even  ftrive  to  excite, — univerfal 

philan- 
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philanthropy.  But  this  is  fad  perverfion  of  na- 
ture. "  He  that  loveth  not  his  brorher  whom  he 
"  hath  feen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath 
*^  not  feen  r" — Still  lefs  can  he  love  this  ideal  be- 
ing, of  vhich  he  labours  to  conjure  up  fome  in- 
diftincl  and  fleeting  notion.  It  is  alfo  highly  ab- 
furd ;  for,  in  trying  to  collect  the  circumftances 
which  confiitute  the  enjoyments  of  this  Citizen 
of  the  World,  we  find  ourfelves  juft  brought  back 
to  the  very  moral  feelings  which  we  are  wantonly 
throwing  away,  Weifhaupt  allures  us  by  the  hap^ 
pinefs  of  the  patriarchal  life  as  the  fummum  bomim 
of  man.  But  if  it  is  any  thing  more  than  eating 
and  lleeping,  and  fquabbling  with  the  neigbour^ 
ing  patriarchs,  it  mull  confift  in  the  domeflic  and 
neighbourly  affections,  and  every  other  agreeable 
moral  feeling,  all  which  are  to  be  had  in  our  pre- 
fent  flate  in  greater  abundance. 

But  this  is  all  a  pretence ; — the  wicked  cbr^ 
rupters  of  mankind  have  no  fuch  views  of  humai^ 
felicity,  nor  would  they  be  contented  with  it 
they  want  to  intrigue  and  to  lead  ;  and  their  pa- 
triarchal life  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe  of  tickling 
the  fancy  as  the  Arcadia  of  the  poets.  Horace 
jfhows  the  frivolity  of  thefe  declamations,  without 
formally  enouncing  the  moral,  in  his  pretty 
Ode, 


Beaiuj  ille  qt/i  procul  negotiis. 
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The  ufurer,  after  expatiating  on  this  Arcadian 
felicity,  hurries  away  to  change,  and  puts  his 
whole  cafli  again  out  to  ufur}-. 

Equally  ineffective  are  the  declamations  of 
Cofmo-politifm  on  a  mind  filled  with  felfifh 
paflions  they  juft  ferve  it  for  a  fubterfuge. — 
The  ties  of  ordinary  life  are  broken  in  the  firft 
place,  and  the  Citizen  of  the  World  is  a  wolf 
of  the  defert. 

The  unhappy  confequence  is,  that  the  natural 
progrefs  of  liberty  is  retarded.  Had  this  ignis  far 
tuns  not  appeared  and  mifled  us,  the  improve- 
ments which  true  Illumination  has  really  pro- 
duced, the  increafe  in  fciences  and  arts,  and 
the  improvement  in  our  eftimate  of  life  and  hap- 
pinefs,  would  have  continued  to  work  filently 
and  gradually  in  all  nations ;  and  thofe  which 
are  lefs  fortunate  in  point  of  government  would 
alfo  have  improved,  by  little  and  little,  with- 
out lofmg  any  fenfible  portion  of  their  prefent 
enjoyments  in  the  polTefTion  of  riches,  or  honours, 
or  power.    Thofe  pretenfions  would  gradually 
have  come  to  balance  each  other,  and  true 
liberty,  fuch  as  Britons  enjoy,  might  have  taken 
place  over  all. 

Inflead  of  this,  the  inhabitants  of  every  State 
are  put  into  a  fituation  w^here  every  individual  is 
alarmed  and  injured  by  the  fuccefs  of  another,  be- 
caufe  all  pre-eminence  is  criminal.  Therefore  there 
muft  be  perpetual  jealoufy  and  ftruggle.  Princes 

arc 
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are  now  alarmed,  fince  they  fee  the  aira  of  the 
lower  claiies,  and  they  repent  of  their  former 
liberal  concefiions.  All  parties  maintain  a  fulleii 
diftance  and  referve  ; — the  people  become  un- 
ruly, and  the  Sovereign  hard-hearted ;  fo  that 
Kberty,  fuch  as  can  be  enjoyed  in  peace,  is  ba* 
nifhed  fi'om.  the  country. 

VIII.  When  we  fee  how  eagerly  the  Illumi* 
nuti  endeavoured  to  infmuate  their  Brethren  into 
all  offices  which  gave  them  influence  on  the 
public  mind,  and  particularly  into  feminaries  of 
education,  we  ftiould  be  particularly  careful  to 
prevent  them,  and  ought  to  examine  with  anxi^ 
ous  attention  the  manner  of  thinking  of  all  who 
offer  themfelves  for  teachers  of  youth,  Ther^ 
IS  no  part  of  the  fecret  correfpondence  of  Spar, 
tacus  and  his  AfTociates,  in  which  we  fee  more  va- 
ried and  artful  methods  for  fecuring  pupils,  than 
in  his  own  conduct  refpe6ting  the  ftudentsin  the 
Univerfity,  and  the  injunctions  he  gives  to  others. 
There  are  two  men,  Socher  and  Drexl,  who 
had  the  general  infpedion  of  the  fchools  in  the 
Electorate.  They  are  treated  by  Spartacus  as  per- 
fons  of  the  greatefl  confequence,  and  the  inflruc- 
tions  given  them  fcick  at  no  kind  of  corruption, 
Weiftaupt  is  at  pains,  by  circuitous  and  mean 
arts,  to  induce  young  gentlemen  to  come  under 
his  care,  and,  to  one  whom  he  defcribes  in  an- 
other  letter  as  a  little  mafter  who  mufl  have 
much  indulgence,  he  caufes  it  to  be  intimated^, 

that 
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that  In  the  quarters  where  he  is  to  be  lodged,  he 
t¥ill  get  the  key  of  the  ftreet-door,  fo  that  he  can 
admit  whom  he  will.    In  all  this  canvaffing  he 
never  quits  the  great  object,  the  forming  the 
mind  of  the  young  man  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  univerfal  Liberty  and  Equality,  and  to 
gain  this  point,  fcruples  not  to  flatter,  and  even 
to  excite  his  dangerous  pafTions.    We  may  be 
certain,  that  the  zeal  of  Cofmo-politifm  will  ope- 
rate in  the  fame  way  in  other  men,  and  we  ought 
therefore  to  be  folicitous  to  have  all  that  are  thfe 
inftru^lors  of  youth,  perfons  of  the  moft  decent 
manners.    No  queflion  but  fobriet}^  and  hypo- 
crify  may  inhabit  the  fame  breaft.  But  its  imme- 
diate effe6l  on  the  pupil  is  at  lead  fafe,  and  it  19 
always  eafy  for  a  fenfible  parent  to  reprefent  the 
reftriflions  laid  on  the  pupil  by  fuch  a  man  as 
the  effeds  of  uncommon  anxiety  for  his  fafety. 
Whereas  there  is  no  cure  for  the  lax  principles 
that  may  fleal  upon  the  tender  mind  that  is  not 
early  put  on  its  guard.    Weifhaupt  undoubtedly- 
thought  that  the  principles  of  civil  anarchy 
would  be  eafieft  inculcated  on  minds  that  had 
already  fhaken  off  the  reftraints  of  Religion,  and 
entered  into  habits  of  fenfual  indulgence.  We 
ftall  be  fafe  if  we  truft  his  judgment  in  this  mat- 
ter.— We  fhould  be  particularly  obfervant  of 
the  charader  and  principles  of  Men  of  Talents, 
who  offer  themfelves  for  thefe  offices,  becaufe 

their 
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their  influence  mud  be  very  great.  Indeed  this 
anxiety  fiiould  extend  to  all  offices  which  in  any 
way  give  the  holders  any  remarkable  influence 
on  the  minds  of  confiderable  numbers.  Such 
fhould  always  be  HTl^d  by  men  of  immaculate 
characters  and  approved  principles ;  and,  in  times 
like  the  prefent,  where  the  moft  elTential  quef- 
tions  are  the  fubjecls  of  frequent  difcuflion,  we 
fhould  always  confider  with  fome  diflrufl:  the  men 
who  are  very  cautious  in  declaring  their  opinions 
on  thefe  queftions. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  undoubtedly  to  feel  our- 
felves  in  a  fituation  which  makes  us  damp  ihe 
enjoyments  of  life  with  fo  much  fufpicion.  But 
the  hifliory  of  mankind  fliows  us  that  many  great 
revolutions  have  been  produced  by  remote  and 
apparently  frivolous  caufes.  When  things  come 
to  a  height,  it  is  frequently  impoflible  to  find  a 
cure — at  any  rate  medicina  fero  paratur^  and  it  is 
much  better  to  prevent  the  difeafe — principiis  ohjia 
— Tenienii  occur  rite  morbo, 

IX.  Nor  can  it  be  faid  that  thefe  are  vain  fears. 
We  know  that  the  enemy  is  worldng  among  us, 
and  that  there  are  many  appearances  in  thefe 
kingdoms  which  ftrongly  refemble  the  contri^ 
vance  of  this  dangerous  aflbciation.  We  know 
that  before  the  Order  of  Illuminati  was  broken  up 
by  theEle(^orof  Bavaria,  there  were  fcveral  Lodges 
in  Britain,  and  we  may  be  certain  that  they  are 

not 
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not  all  broken  up.  I  know  that  they  are  not,  and 
that  within  thefe  two  years  fome  Lodges  were  ig- 
norant, or  affected  to  be  fo,  of  the  corrupted  prin- 
ciples and  dangerous  defigns  of  the  Illuminati. 
The  conftitution  of  the  Order  fhows  that  this 
may  be,  for  the  Lodges  themfelves  were  illumi- 
nated by  degrees.  But  I  muft  remark  that  we  can 
hardly  fuppofe  a  Lodge  to  be  ellabhlhed  in  any- 
place, unlefs  there  be  fome  very  zealous  Brother 
at  hand  to  inftrud  and  dired  it.  And  I  think 
that  a  perfon  can  hardly  be  advanced  as  far  as 
the  rank  of  Scotch  Knight  of  the  Order,  and  be 
a  fafe  man  either  for  our  church  or  flate.  I  am 
very  well  informed  that  there  are  feveral  thou- 
fands  of  fubfcribing  Brethren  in  London  alone, 
and  we  can  hardly  doubt  but  that  many  of  that 
number  are  well  advanced.  The  vocabulary  alfo 
of  the  Illuminati  is  current  in  certain  focieties 
among  us.  Thefe  focieties  Iiave  taken  the  very 
name  and  conftitution  of  the  French  and  German 
focieties.  Correfponding — Affiliated — Provincial 
Refcript — Convention — Reading  Societies — 
Citizen  of  the  World — Liberty  and  Equality,  the 
Imprefcriptible  Rights  of  Man,  kc,  &c.  And 
mufl:  it  not  be  acknowledged  that  our  public  ar- 
biters of  literary  merit  have  greatly  changed  their 
manner  of  treatment  of  theological  and  political 
writings  of  late  years  ?  Till  Paine's  Age  of  Rea- 
fon  appeared,  the  moft  fceptical  writings  of  Eng- 
land 
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land  kept  within  the  bounds  of  decency  and  of 
argument,  and  we  have  not,  in  the  courfe  of  two 
centuries,  one  piece  that  fhould  be  compared  with 
many  of  the  blackguard  productions  of  the  Ger- 
man prefies.  Yet  even  thofe  performances  ge- 
nerally met  with  fharp  reproof  as  well  as  judicious 
refutation.  This  is  a  tribute  of  commendation  to 
Vvhich  my  country  is  mofl  juflly  entitled.  In  a 
former  part  of  my  life  I  was  pretty  converfant  in 
writings  of  this  kind,  and  have  feen  almofl  every 
Englifh  performance  of  note.  I  cannot  exprefs 
the  furprife  and  difguft  which  I  felt  at  the  number 
and  the  grofs  indecency  of  the  German  difTer- 
tations  which  have  come  in  my  way  fmce  I  began 
this  little  hiftory, — and  many  of  the  titles  which  I 
obferve  in  the  Leipzig  catalogues  are  fuch  as  I 
think  no  Britifli  WTiter  w^ould  make  ufe  of.  I  am 
told  that  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  prefs  has  been 
equally  remarkable  in  France,  even  before  the 
Revolution. — May  this  fenfe  of  propriety  and 
decency  long  continue  to  protect  us,  and  fupport 
the  national  charader  for  real  good  breeding,  as 
our  attainments  in  manly  fcience  have  hitherto 
gained  us  the  refpedl  of  the  furrounding  nations  ! 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Britifli  fentiment, 
or  Britifh  delicacy,  is  changed  ;  for  Paine's  book 
is  treated  by  mofl  of  our  Reviewers  with  an  af- 
leded  liberal!  :y  and  candour,  and  is  laid  before 
the  public  as  quite  aew  matter,  and  a  fair  field  for 

difcufTioiT 
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difculTion — and  it  ftrikes  me  as  if  our  critics  were 
more  careful  to  let  no  fault  of  his  opponents  pafs 
unnoticed  than  to  expofe  the  futility  and  rudenefs 
of  this  indelicate  \^Titer.  In  the  reviews  of  poli- 
tical  writings  we  fee  few  of  thofe  kind  endeavours, 
which  real  love  for  our  conftitutional  government 
would  induce  a  writer  to  employ  in  order  to 
hffen  the  fretful  difcontents  of  the  people ;  and 
there  is  frequently  betrayed  a  farisfadion  at  find- 
ing adminiftration  in  flraits,  either  through  mif- 
conducl  or  misfortune.  Real  love  for  our  coun- 
try and  its  government  would  (I  think)  induce  a 
perfon  to  mix  with  his  criticifins  fome  fentiments 
of  fympathy  with  the  embarraflment  of  a  minifler 
loaded  with  the  bufmefs  of  a  great  nation,  in  a  fi- 
tuation  never  before  experienced  by  any  minifter. 
The  critic  would  recoiled  that  the  minifler  was  a 
man,  fubjecl  to  error,  but  not  neceffarily  nor  alto- 
^:rether  bafe.  But  it  feems  to  be  an  afuimed  prin- 
^^•iple  with  fome  of  our  political  writers  and  re- 
'^^iewers  that  government  mufl  always  be  in  fault, 
and  that  every  thing  needs  a  reform.  Such  were 
the  beginnings  on  the  continent,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  but  that  attempts  are  made  to  influence 
the  public  mind  in  this  country,  in  the  very  way 
that  has  been  pradlifed  abroad. — Nay, 

X.  The  deteftable  dodrines  of  Illuminatifm 
have  been  openly  preached  among  us.  Has  not 
Dr.  Prieftley  faid,  (I  think  in  one  of  his  letters  on 

n  the 
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the  Birmingham  riots.)  "  That  if  the  condition  of 
*'  other  nations  be  as  much  improved  as  that  of 
"  France  will  be  by  the  change  in  her  fyflem  of 
*^  government^the  great  crifis,  dreadful  as  it  may 
^*  appear,  will  be  a  confummation  devoutly  to  be 
"  wiflied  for;— and  though  calamitous  to  many, 

perhaps  to  many  innocent  perfonsjwill  be  even- 
*^  tually  glorious  and  happy  — Is  not  this  equi- 
valent to  Spartacus  faying,    True — there  will  be 

a  ftorm,  a  convulfion — but  all  will  be  calm 
"  again?''— Does  Dr.Prieftley  think  that  the  Bri- 
tiOi  will  part  more  eafily  than  their  neighbours  in 
France  with  their  property  and  honours,  fecured 
by  ages  of  peaceable  pofl'efTion,  protecled  by  law, 
and  acquiefced  in  by  all  who  wifh  and  hope  that 
their  own  defcendants  may  reap  the  fruits  of  their 
honefl:  induftry? — Will  they  make  a  lefs  manly 
ftruggle  ?  —  Are  they  lefs  numerous? — Muft  his 
friends,  his  patrons,  whom  he  has  thanked,  anc 
praiied,  and  flattered,  yield  up  all  peaceably,  o 
fall  in  the  general  ilruggle  ?  This  writer  has  a 
ready  given  the  moft  promifmg  fpecimens  of  his 
cv.  n  docility  in  the  principles  of  Illuminatifm,  and 
has  already  palled  through  feveral  degrees  of  ini- 
tiation. He  has  refined  and  refined  on  Chrifli- 
anity,  and  boafts,  like  another  Spartacus,  that  he 
has,  at  lafl,  hit  on  the  true  fecret. — Has  he  not 
been  preparing  the  minds  of  his  readers  for  Athe- 
by  his  theory  of  mind,  and  by  his  commen- 
tary 
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tary  on  the  unmeaning  jargon  of  Dr.  Hartley  ? 
I  call  it  unmeaning  jargon,  that  I  may  avoid  giv- 
ing it  a  more  appofite  and  difgraceful  name. 
For,  if  intelligence  and  defign  be  nothing  but  a 
certain  modification  of  the  vibratiuncidce  or  un- 
dulations of  any  kind,  what  is  fupreme  intelli- 
gence, but  a  more  extenfive,  and  (perhaps  they 
will  call  it)  refined  undulation,  pervading  or  mix- 
ing with  all  others?  Indeed  it  is  in  this  very  man- 
ner that  the  univerfal  operation  of  intelligence  is 
pretended  to  be  explained.  As  any  new  or  par- 
tial undulation  may  be  fuperinduced  on  any  other 
already  exifling,  and  this  without  the  leafl  diflurb- 
ance  or  confufion,  fo  may  the  inferior  intelli- 
gences in  the  univerfe  be  only  fuperinduclions  on. 
the  operations  of  this  fupreme  intelligence  which 
pervades  them  all. — And  thus  an  undulation  (of 
what  ?  fureiy  of  fomething  prior  to  and  independ- 
ent of  this  modification)  is  the  caufe  of  all  the 
beings  in  the  univerfe,  and  of  all  the  harmony  and 
beauty  that  we  obferve. — And  this  undulation  is 
the  object  of  love,  and  gratitude,  and  confidence 
( that  is,  of  other  kinds  of  undulations). — Fortu- 
nately all  this  has  no  meaning. — But  fureiy,  if  any 
thing  can  tend  to  diminifh  the  force  of  our  religi- 
ous fentiments,  and  make  all  Dr.  Prieftley's  difco- 
veries  in  Chriftianity  infignificant,  this  will  do  t. 

Were  it  pollible  for  the  departed  foul  of  New- 
ton to  feel  pain,  he  would  fureiy  recoiled  with  re- 
II  Q.  gret 
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gret  that  unhappy  hour,  when  provoked  by  Dr. 
Hooke's  charge  of  plagiarifm,  lie  firft  threw  out 
his  whim  of  a  vibrating  sther,  to  fhow^  what 
might  be  made  of  an  hypothefis. — For  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  mufl  be  allovved  to  have  paved  the  way 
for  much  of  the  atomical  philofophy  of  the  mo- 
derns. Newton's  aether  is  alTumed  as  a  fac  totum 
by  every  precipitate  fciolift,  who,  in  defpite  of 
logic,  and  in  contradiction  to  all  the  principles  of 
mechanics,  gives  us  theories  of  mufcular  motion, 
of  animal  fenfation,  and  even  of  intelligence  and 
volition,  by  the  undulations  of  aetherial  fluids.  Not 
one  of  a  hundred  of  thefe  theories  can  go  through 
the  fundamental  theorem  of  all  this  doclrine,  the 
47th  prop,  of  the  2d  book  of  the  Piincipia,  and 
not  one  in  a  thoufand  know  that  Newton's  in- 
veftigation  is  inconciufive. — Yet  they  talk  of  the 
effeds  and  modifications  of  thofe  undulations  as 
familiarly  and  confidently  as  if  they*could  de- 
monftrate  the  propofitions  in  Euclid's  Elements. 

Yetfuch  is  the  reafoning  that  fatisnesDr.Priefl- 
iy. — But  I  do  not  fuppofe  that  he  has  yet  attained 
his  acme  of  Illumination.  His  genius  has  been 
cramped  by  Britifh  prejudices. — Thefe  need  not 
fway  his  mind  any  longer.  He  is  now  in  that  ^^rard 

tewporis  ( et  loci  J felicitate.^  iibifentire  qua  velis,  et 
"  qua  fentias  dlcere  licet — in  the  country  which 
was  honoured  by  giving  the  world  the  firft  avowed 
edition  of  the  Age  of  Reafon^  with  the  name  of  the 

fhop 
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fhop  and  publiflier.    I  make  no  doubt  but  that 
his  mind  will  now  take  a  higher  flight, — and  v/e 
may  expe(^  to  fee  him  fire  "  that  train  by  which 
he  boafted  that  he  would  blow  up  the  religious 
eflablifhment  of  his  ftupid  and  enflaved  native 
country." — Peace  be  with  him. — But  I  grieve 
that  he  has  left  any  of  his  friends  and  abettors 
among  us,  who  declaim,  in  the  mofl:  violent  and 
unqualified  terms,  againft  all  national  Eftablifh- 
ments  of  Religion,  and  in  no  friendly  terms  of 
any  eflablifhments  which  maintain  or  allow  any 
privileged  Orders.  Difcanting  much  on  fuch  topics 
increafes  the  dilfatisfadion  of  the  lefs  fortunate 
part  of  mankind,  who  naturally  repine  at  advan- 
tages which  do  not  arife  from  the  perfonal  merit 
of  the  pofTeflbr,  although  they  are  the  natural  and 
neceffary  fruits  of  merit  in  their  anceftqrs,  and  of 
the  juftice  and  fecurity  of  our  happy  Conftitu- 
tion.    No  well  informed  and  fenfible  man  will 
deny  that  the  greateft  injury  was  done  to  pure 
Religion  when  Conflantine  declared  Chriflianity 
to  be  the  Religion  of  the  Empire,  and  vefted  the 
Church  with  all  the  riches  and  power  of  the 
Heathen  Prielthood.    But  it  is  falfe  that  this  was 
the  fource  of  all  or  of  the  worfk  corruptions  of 
Chriflianity.    The  merefl  novice  in  Church  fiif- 
tory  knows  that  the  errors  of  the  Gnoitics,  of 
the  Cerinthians,  and  ethers,  long  preceded  this 
event,  and  that  thoufands  loft  their  lives  in  thofe 
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metaphyfical  difputes.  But  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that,  in  the  prefent  condition  of  Europe,  re- 
ligion would  defert  the  world,  if  the  opinions  of 
men  were  not  directed,  in  fome  proper  degree,  by 
National  Eflabliftments.  Teachers  among  the 
Independents  will  court  popularity,  as  they  have 
always  courted  it;  by  foftering  fome  favourite 
and  difcriminating  opinion  of  their  hearers.  The 
old  fubje6ls  of  debate  have  now  lofi:  their  zed, 
and  I  Ihould  fear  that  the  teachers  would  find 
it  a  fuccefsful,  as  it  is  an  eafy  road  to  popularity, 
to  lead  their  hearers  through  a  feries  of  refine- 
ments, till  they  are  landed,  much  to  their  fati&« 
fa6lion,  in  the  Materialifm  of  Dr.  Prieftley,  from 
which  it  is  but  a  ftep  to  the  Atheifm  of  Diderot 
and  Condorcet. 

Seeing  that  there  are  fuch  grounds  of  appre- 
henfion,  I  think  that  we  have  caufe  to  be  on  our 
guard,  and  that  every  man  who  has  enjoyed  the 
fweets  of  Britifli  liberty  fhould  be  very  anxious 
indeed  to  preferve  it.  We  fhould  difcourage  all 
fecret  aifemblies,  which  afford  opportunities  to 
the  difaffe6ted,  and  all  converfations  which  fofter 
any  notions  of  political  perfection,  and  create 
hankerings  after  unattainable  happinefs.  Thefe 
only  increafe  the  difcontents  of  the  unfortu- 
nate, the  idle,  and  the  worthlefs. — Above  all, 
we  fhould  be  careful  to  difcourage  and  check 
immorality  and  jicentioufnefs  in  every  Ihap^. 

For 
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For  this  will  of  itfelf  fubvert  every  government, 
and  vj'iW  fubjedt  us  to  the  vile  tyranny  of  a  pro- 
fligate mob. 

XI.  If  there  has  ever  been  a  feafon  in  which 
it  was  proper  to  call  upon  the  public  inftru<5lors 
of  the  nation  to  exert  therafelves  in  the  caufe  of 
Religion  and  of  Virtue,  it  is  furely  the  prefent. 
It  appears,  from  the  tenor  of  the  whole  narration 
before  the  reader,  that  Religion  and  Virtue  are 
confidereded  as  the  great  obftacles  to  the  comple- 
tion of  this  plan  for  overturning  the  governments 
of  Europe — and  I  hope  that  I  have  made  it  evi- 
dent that  thofe  confpirators  have  prefuppofed 
that  there  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  heart  of  man 
a  fincere  veneration  for  unfophifticated  Virtue, 
and  an  affectionate  propenfity  to  Religion;  that 
is,  to  confider  this  beautiful  world  as  the  pro- 
dudlion  of  wifdom  and  power,  refiding  in  a  Be- 
ing different  from  the  world  itfelf,  and  the  na- 
tural objeft  of  admiration  and  of  love. — I  do  not 
fpeak^of  the  truth  of  this  principle  at  prefent,  but 
only  or  its  reality,  as  an  impreffion  on  the  heart 
of  man.  Thefe  principles  muft  therefore  bs 
worked  on, — and  they  are  acknowledged  to  be 
ftrong,  becaufe  much  art  is  employed  to  eradicate 
them,  or  to  overwhelm  them  by  other  powerful 
agents. — We  alfo  fee  that  Religion  and  Virtue 
are  confidered  by  thofe  corrupters  as  clofely 
united,  and  as  mutually  fupporting  each  other, 
1 1  4  Tbii 
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This  they  admit  as  a  fact,  and  labour  to  prove 
it  to  be  a  miflake. — And  laftly,  they  entertain 
no  hopes  of  complete  fuccefs  till  they  have  ex- 
ploded both. 

This  being  the  cafe,  I  hope  that  I  fhall  be  clear 
of  all  charge  of  impropriety,  when  I  addrefs  our 
national  inftructors,  and  earneftly  defire  them  to 
confider  this  caufe  as  peculiarly  theirs.  The 
world  has  been  corrupted  under  pretence  of  mo- 
ral inftrudlon. — Backwardnefs,  therefore,  on 
their  part,  may  do  inconceivable  harm*,  becaufe 
it  will  moil  certainly  be  interpreted  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  defeat,  and  they  will  be  accufed 
of  indifference  and  infmcerity. — I  know  that 
a  modefl  man  reluctantly  comes  forward  with 
any  thing  that  has  the  appearance  of  tliinking 
himfelf  wifer  or  better  than  his  neighbours.  But 
if  all  are  fo  bafhful,  where  will  it  end?  Mud 
we  allow  a  parcel  of  worthlefs  profligates,  whom 
no  man  v.  ould  truft  with  the  management  of  the 
racft  trifling  concern,  to  pafs  with  the  ignorant 
and  indolent  for  teachers  of  true  wifdom,  and 
thus  entice  the  whole  world  into  a  trap  r  They 
have  fucceeded  with  our  unfortunate  neighbours 
on  the  continent,  and,  in  Germany,  (to  their 
lhame  be  it  fpoken,)  they  have  been  affiiled  even 
by  fome  faithlefs  clergymen. 

But  I  will  hope  better  of  my  countrymen,  and 
I  think  that  our  clergy  have  encouragement  even 

from 
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from  the  native  charader  of  Britons.  National 
comparifons  are  indeed  ungraceful,  and  are  rarely- 
candid — but  I  think  they  may  be  indulged  in  this 
inftance.  It  is  of  his  own  countrymen  that  Vol- 
taire fpeaks,  when  he  fays,  that  "  they  refem- 
ble  a  mixed  breed  of  the  monkey  and  the 
"  tiger,"  animals  that  mix  fun  with  mifchief,  and 

that  fport  with  the  torments  of  their  prey.  

They  have  indeed  given  the  moft  (hocking  proofs 
of  the  juftnefs  of  his  portrait.    I:  is  with  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  national  pride,  therefore,  that 
I  compare  the  behaviour  of  the  French  with  that 
of  the  Britifh  ia  a  very  fimilar  fituation,  during 
the  civil  wars  and  the  ufurpation  of  Cromwell. 
There  have  been  more  numerous,  and  infinitely 
more  atrocious,  crimes  committed  in  France  du- 
ring any  one  half  year  fmce  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution,  than  during  the  whoje  of  that  tu- 
multuous period.  And  it  fhould  be  remembered, 
that  in  Britain,  at  that  period,  to  all  other  grounds 
of  difcontent  was  added  no  fm.all  fiiare  of  religious 
fanaticifm,  a  pafFion  (may  I  call  it)  which  feldom 
fails  to  roufe  every  angry  thought  of  the  heart. 
— Much  may  be  hoped  for  from  an  earnefl  and 
judicious  addrefs  to  that  rich  fund  of  manly  kind- 
nefs  that  is  confpicuous  in  the  Britifh  charader, — • 
a  fund  to  which  I  am  perfuaded  we  owe  the  excel- 
lence of  our  conftitutional  government — Nowhere 
elfe  in  Europe  are  the  claims  of  the  different  ranks 

in. 
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in  focicty  fo  generally  and  fo  candidly  admitted. 
All  feel  their  force,  and  all  allow  them  to  others. 
Hence  it  happens  that  they  are  enjoyed  in  fo  much 
peace — hence  it  happens  that  the  gentry  live 
among  the  yeomen  and  farmers  with  fo  eafy  and 
femiliar  a  fuperiority  : 

'Extrerr.a  per  illos 
Jiifiitia  excedens  t err  is  vejiigia  fecit. 

Our  clergy  are  alfo  well  prepared  for  the  ta{k. 
For  our  ancellors  differed  exceedingly  from  the 
prefent  Illuminators  in  their  notions,  and  have  en- 
acted that  the  clerg}'  lhall  be  well  inilrucled  in 
natural  philofophy,  judging  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  fymmetry  of  nature,  and  the  beautiful  adjuft- 
ment  of  all  her  operations,  would  produce  a  firm 
belief  of  a  wifdom  and  power  which  is  the  fource 
of  all  this  fair  order,  the  Author  and  Conductor  of 
all,  and  therefore  the  natural  object  of  admiraLlon 
and  of  love.  A  good  heart  is  open  to  this  impref- 
fion,  and  feels  no  reluctance,  but  on  the  con- 
trary a  pleafure,  in  thinking  man  the  fubjecl  of 
his  government,  and  the  objecl  of  his  care.  This 
point  being  once  gained,  I  fliould  think  that  the 
falutary  truths  of  Religion  will  be  highly  wel- 
come. I  fhould  think  that  it  will  be  cafy  to 
convince  fuch  minds,  that  in  the  midfl  of  the 
iramenfe  variety  of  the  works  of  God,  there  is 

one 
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one  great  plan  to  which  every  thing  feems  to  re- 
fer, namely,  the  crowding  this  world,  to  the  ut- 
mofl  degree  of  pofiibility,  with  life,  with  beings 
that  enjoy  the  things  around  them,  each  in  its  own 
degree  and  manner.  Among  thefe,  man  makes  a 
moil  confpicuous  figure,  and  the  maximum  of  his 
enjoyments  feems  a  capital  article  in  the  ways  of 
Providence.    It  will,  I  think,  require  little  trou- 
ble to  fhew  that  the  natural  dictates  of  Reli- 
gion, or  the  immediate  refults  of  .  the  belief  of 
God's  moral  government  of  the  univerfe,  coin- 
cide in  every  circumflance  of  fentiment,  difpo- 
fition,  and  conduct,  with  thofe  that  are  moft 
productive  of  enjoyment  (on  the  whole)  in  focial 
life.    The  fame  train  of  thought  will  fhew,  that 
the  real  improvements  in  the  pleafures  of  fociety, 
are,  in  fadl,  improvements  of  man's  rational  na- 
ture, and  fo  many  fteps  toward  that  perfection 
which  our  own  confciences  tell  us  we  are  ca- 
pable of,  and  which  Religion  encourages  us  to 
hope  for  in  another  ftate  of  being. — And  thusr 
will  "  the  ways  of  Wifdom  appear  to  be  ways 
*'  of  pleafantnefs,   and  all  her  paths  to  be 
"  peace.'* 

Dwelling  on  fuch  topics,  there  is  no  occafion 
for  any  political  difculTion.  This  would  be 
equally  improper  and  hurtful.  Such  difcufTions 
never  fail  to  produce  ill-humour. — But  furely  the 
higheft  complacence  niuft  refult  from  the  thought 

that 
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that  we  are  co-operating  with  the  Author  of  all 
wifdom  and  goodnefs,  and  helping  forward  the 
•  favourite  plans  of  -  his  providence.  Such  a 
thought  mufl  elevate  the  mind  which  thus  re- 
cognifes  a  fort  of  alliance  with  the  Author  of  na- 
ture.— Our  brethren  in  fociety  appear  brethren 
indeed,  heirs  of  the  fame  hopes,  and  travelling 
to  the  fame  country.  This  will  be  a  fort  of  mo- 
ral patrictifm,  and  fhould,  I  think,  produce  mu- 
tual forbearance,  fmce  we  difcover  imperfections 
rn  all  creatures,  and  are  confcious  of  them  in 
ourfelves — notwithftanding  which,  we  hope  to 
be  all  equal  at  laft  in  worth  and  in  happinefs. 

I  fliould  gladly  hope  that  I  fhall  not  be  ac- 
cufed  of  prefumption  in  this  addrefs.  There 
is  no  profeffion  that  I  more  fmcerely  refpecl 
than  {hat  of  the  religious  and  moral  inflruftor  of 
my  country.  I  am  faying  nothing  here  that  I 
am  not  accuflomed  to  urge  at  much  greater 
length  in. the  courfe  of  my  profeffional  duty.  And 
I  do  not  think  that  I  am  juftly  chargeable  with 
vanity,  when  I  fuppofe  that  many  years  of  de- 
lightful ftudy  of  the  works  of  God  have  given  me 
fomewhat  more  acquaintance  with  them  than 
is -probably  attained  by  thofe  who  never  think 
of  the  matter,  being  continually  engaged  in  the 
buftle  of  life.  Should  one  of  this  defcription  fay 
that  all  is  fate  or  chance,  and  that  "  the  fame  thing 
happens  to  all,"  5cc.  as  is  but  too  common,  I 
6  Ihould 
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fhould  think  that  a  prudent  man  will  give  fo  much 
preference  to  my  aflertion,  as  at  lead  to  think 
ferioufiy  about  the  thing,  before  he  allow  him- 
felf  any  indulgence  in  things  which  I  affirm  to 
be  highly  dangerous  to  his  future  peace  and  hap- 
pinefs. — For  this  reafon  I  hope  not  to  be  accufed 
of  going  out  of  my  line,  nor  hear  any  one  fay 
"  Ne  futor  ultra  crepidam,^*  The  prefenk  is  ;x 
feafon  of  anxiety,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man 
to  contribute  his  mite  to  the  general  good. 

It  is  in  fome  fuch  hopes  that  I  have  written 
thefe  pages  ;  and  if  they  have  any  fuch  eHed:,  I 
fliall  think  myfelf  fortunate  in  having  by  chance 
hit  on  fomething  ufeful,  when  I  was  only  try- 
ing to  amufe  myfelf  during  the  tedious  hours  of 
bad  healrh  and  confinement.  No  perfon  is 
more  fenfible  of  the  many  imperfections  of  this 
performance  than  myfelf.  But,  as  T  have  no 
motive  for  the  publication  but  the  hopes  of  do- 
ing fome  good,  I  trufl  that  I  fliall  obtain  a  fa- 
vourable acceptance  of  my  endeavours  from  an 
intelligent,  a  candid,  and  a  good-natured  pub- 
lic. I  muft  entreat  that  it  be  remembered  that 
thefe  flieets  are  not  the  work  of  an  author 
determined  to  write  a  book.  They  were  for 
.the  mod  part  notes,  which  I  took  from  books 
I  had  borrowed,  that  I  might  occafionally  have 
recourfe  to  them  when  occupied  with  Free  Ma- 
fonry,  the  firft  objeft  of  my  curiofuy.    My  cu- 

riofity 
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riofity  was  diverted  to  many  other  things  as  I 
went  along,  and  when  the  Illuminati  came  in  my 
way,  I  regretted  the  time  I  had  thrown  away  on 
Free  Mafonry. — But,  obferving  their  connedlion, 
I  thought  that  I  perceived  the  progrefs  of  one 
and  the  fame  defign.  This  made  me  eager  to 
find  out  any  remains  of  Weifhaupt's  Aflbciation. 
I  was  not  furprifed  when  I  faw  marks  of  its  in- 
terference in  the  French  Revolution. — In  hunting 
for  clearer  proofs  I  found  out  the  German  Union 
— and,  in  fine,^  the  whole  appeare3  to  be  one 
great  and  wicked  projedl,  fermenting  and  work- 
ing over  all  Europe. — Some  highly  refpecled 
friends  encouraged  me  in  the  hope  of  doing  fome 
fervice  by  laying  my  informations  before  the  pub- 
lic, and  faid  that  no  time  fhould  be  loft. — I  there- 
fore fet  about  colleding  my  fcattered  facls. — I  un- 
dertook this  talk  at  a  time  when  my  official  duty 
prelTed  hard  on  me,  and  bad  health  made  me  very 
unfit  for  ftudy. — The  effedls  of  this  muft  ap- 
pear in  many  faults,  which  I  fee,  without  being 
able  at  prefent  to  amend  them.  I  owe  this  apo- 
logy to  the  public,  and  I  truft  that  my  good  in- 
tentions will  procure  it  acceptance  *. 

Nothing 

*  While  the  fneet  commencing  p.  465  was  printing  off, 
I  got  a  fight  of  a  work  pubh'fhed  in  Paris  laft  year,  en- 
titled La  Conjuration  Orleans.  It  confirms  all  that  I  have 
faid  refpeding  the  ufe  made  of  the  Free  Mafon  Lodges.— 
Jt  gives  a  particular  account  of  the  formation  of  the  Jaco- 
bin 
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Nothing  would  give  me  more  fmcere  pleafure 
than  to  fee  the  whole  proved  to  be  a  miftake;— 

to 


bin  Club,  by  the  Club  Breton.  This  lad  appears  to  have 
been  the  Aflbciation  formed  with  the  alTiftance  of  the  Ger- 
man Deputies.  The  Jacobin  Club  had  feveral  committees, 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  National  Affembly.  Among  others, 
it  had  a  Committee  of  Enquiry  and  Correfpondcnce,  whofe 
bufmefs  it  was  to  gain  partizans,  to  difcover  enemies,  to 
decide  on  the  merits  of  the  Brethren,  and  to  form  fimilar 
Clubs  in  other  places. 

The  author  of  the  above-mentioned  work  vTites  as  fol- 
lows, (vol.  iii.  p.  19.).  We  may  judge  of  what  the  D.  of 
Orleans  could  do  in  other  places,  by  what  he  did  during 
his  ftay  in  England.  During  his  ftay  in  London,  he  gained 
over  to  his  intereft  Lord  Stanhope  and  Dr.  Price,  two  of 
the  moft  refpedable  members  of  the  Revolution  Society.  This 
Society  had  no  other  objeft  (it  faid)  but  to  fupport  the 
Revolution,  which  had  driven  James  IL  from  the  throne  of 
his  anceflors. 

Orleans  made  of  this  afTociation  a  true  Jacobin  Club.— 
It  entered  into  correfpondence  with  the  Committee  of  En- 
qniry  of  our  Commune,  with  the  fame  Committee  of  our 
Jacobin  Club,  and  at  laft  with  our  National  AfTembly.  It 
even  fent  to  the  Aflembly  an  often fible  letter,  in  which  we 
may  fee  the  following  paffages: 

"  The  Society  congratulates  the  National  AfTembly  of 
**  France  on  the  Revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  that 
"  country.  It  cannot  but  earneftly  wifh  for  the  happy 
**  conclufion  of  fo  important  a  Revolution,  and,  at  the 
**  fame  time,  exprefs  the  extreme  fatisfaftion  which  it  feels 
"  in  refledting  on  the  glorious  example  which  France  has 
*'  given  to  the  world."  (The  Reader  will  remark,  that  ia 
this  example  are  contained  all  the  horrors  which  had  been 

exhibited 
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to  be  convinced  that  there  is  no  fuch  plot,  and 
that  we  run  no  rifk  of  the  contagion;  but  that 
Britain  will  continue,  by  the  abiding  prevalence  of 
honour,  of  virtue,  and  of  true  religion,  to  exhi- 
bit the  fairefl:  fpecimen  of  civil  government  that 
ever  was  fecn  on  earth,  and  a  national  charadler 
and  condud  not  unworthy  of  the  ineflimable  bleff- 
ings  that  we  enjoy.  Our  excellent  Sovereign, 
at  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  declared  to  his 
Parliament  that  he  gloried  in  having  been 
BORN  A  Briton. — Would  to  God  that  all  and 
each  of  his  fubjecls  had  entertained  the  fame 
lofty  notions  of  this  good  fortune!  Then 
would  they  have  laboured,  as  he  has  done  for 
near  forty  years,  to  fupport  the  honour  of  the 

Britifli 


exhibited  in  France  before  the  month  of  March  1790 ; 
and  that  before  this  time,  the  conducl;  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans on  the  5th  and  6th  of  Otlobcr  1789,  with  all  the 
fhocking  atrocities  of  thofe  days,  were  fully  known  in 
England.) 

"  The  Society  rcfolves  unanimoufly  to  invite  all  the 
•*  people  of  England  to  eftablilli  Societies  through  the 
"  kingdom,  to  fupport  the  principles  of  the  Revolution," 
(look  back  to  p.  412.  of  this  work,)  "  to  form  corref- 
**  pondences  between  themfelves,  and  by  thefe  means  to 
**  eftablirti  a  great  concerted  Union  of  all  the  true  Friends 
«  of  Liberty. 

Accordingly  (fays  the  French  author)  this  was  executed, 
and  Jacobin  Clubs  were  eilabHflied  in  feveral  cities  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
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jBritifh  name  by  fettlng  as  bright  an  example  of 
domeftic  and  of  public  virtue. — Then  would 
Britons  have  been  indeed  the  boaft  of  humanity- 
then  we  fhould  have  viewed  thefe  wicked  plots 
of  our  neighbours  with  a  fmile  of  contempt, 
and  of  fincere  pity — and  there  would  have  been 
no  need  of  this  imperfeft  but  well-meant  per* 
formance. 


POST. 
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Although  I  faw  no  reafon  to  doubt  of  the 
validity  of  the  proofs  which  I  have  offered  in  the 
preceding  pages,  of  a  confpiracy  againfl  the 
dearcfl:  interefts  of  every  nation  of  Europe,  nor 
of  the  importance  of  the  information  to  my  own 
countrymen,  it  gives  me  great  fatisfaclion  to 
learn  that  it  has  been  received  with  favour  and 
indulgence.  This  I  may  conclude  from  the  im- 
preflion's  being  exhaufled  in  a  few  days,  and  be- 
caufe  the  publifher  informs  me  that  another  edi- 
tion is  wanted  immediately.  I  could  have  wirtied 
that  this  were  deferred  for  fome  time,  that  I 
might  have  availed  myfelf  of  the  obfers^ations  of 
others,  and  be  enabled  to  correct  the  miflakes 
into  which  I  have  been  led  by  my  fcanty  know- 
ledge of  the  German  language,  and  the  miftakes 
of  the  writers  from  whom  I  derived  all  my  in- 
formations. I  fhould,  in  that  cafe,  have  at- 
KK  2  tempted 
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tempted  to  make  the  work  more  worthy  of  the 
public  eye,  by  correcling  many  imperfeclions, 
which  the  cominual  diilraclion  of  bad  health, 
and  my  hafte  to  bring  it  before  the  public,  have 
occafioned.  I  fhould  have  made  the  difpofitioH 
more  natural  and  perfpicuous,  and  have  lopped 
off  fome  redundances  and  repetitions.  But  the 
printer  tells  me,  that  this  would  greatly  retard 
the  publication,  by  changing  the  feries  of  the 
pages.  At  any  rate,  I  am  not  at  prefent  in  a 
condition  to  engage  in  any  work  that  requires 
difpatch.  I  mud  yield  therefore  to  thofe  rea- 
fons,  and  content  myfelf  with  fuch  corrections 
as  can  be  made  immediately. 

I  have  found,  aftei  minute  enquiry,  that  I 
was  niiflaken  as  to  the  exprefiion  of  an  eminent 
follower  of  Dr.  Prieftley,  mentioned  in  p.  485. 
The  perfon  alluded  to  difclaims  all  fanguinary 
proceedings,  and  my  information  arofe  from  a 
very  erroneous  account  which  was  circulated  of 
the  converfation.  But  I  fliU  think  the  caution 
equally  necefTary,  which  I  recommended  to  the 
hearers  of  the  frequent  and  violent  declamations 
made  by  thofe  alluded  to  againfl:  all  religious 
eftablifhments. 

Except  the  anecdote  of  Diderot's  library,  I  do 
liot  recoUecl  another  alTertion  in  the  book,  for 
which  I  have  not  the  authority  of  printed  evi- 
(Jcace,    This  ftory  was  told  me  by  fo  many  per- 
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fons  of  credit,  who  were  on  the  fpot  at  the  time, 
that  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  truth. 

I  alfo  find  that  I  was  miflaken  in  my  conjec- 
ture that  Mr.  Le  Franc  (fee  p.  383)  commu- 
nicated his  fufpicions  of  the  horrid  defigns  of  the 
Free  Mafons  to  Archbifhop  Gobet,  It  mud  have 
been  to  Mr.  Le  Clerc  de  Jtdgne^  a  moft  worthy 
prelate,  whom  the  hatred  of  the  Jacobins  obhged 
to  fly  into  Switzerland.  The  Catholic  clergy 
were  butchered  or  banifhed,  and  the  Jacobins 
fubftituted  in  their  places  fuch  as  would  fecond 
their  views.  Gobet  was  worthy  of  their  confi- 
dence, and  the  Archbifhop  of  Thouloufe  {Brientie) 
himfelf  could  not  have  ferved  the  caufe  of  the 
philofophifls  more  effedually,  had  they  fucceeded 
in  their  attempts  to  get  him  continued  Archbifliop 
of  Paris. 

As  the  poetical  pi£lure  of  unqualified  Liberty 
and  Equality,  and  the  indolent  pleafures  of  the 
patriarchal  hfe,  are  the  charm  by  which  the  Illu- 
minators hope  to  fafcinate  all  hearts,  and  as  they 
reprobate  every  conftrudion  of  fociety  which  to- 
lerates any  permanent  fubordination,  and  parti- 
cularly fuch  as  found  this  fubordination  on  dif- 
tindions  of  ranks,  and  fcout  all  privileges  al- 
lowed to  particular  orders  of  men,  I  hope  that  it 
will  not  be  thought  foreign  to  the  general  pur- 
pofe  of  the  foregoing  Work,  if  I,  with  great  de- 
ference, lay  before  the  Reader  fome  of  my  rea- 
K  K  3  fons 
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fons  for  aflertlng,  without  hefitation.  In  page  444, 
that  the  Britifh  conftitution  is  the  only  one  that 
will  give  permanent  happinefs  to  a  great  and  lux- 
urious nation,  and  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  give 
full  exercife  to  the  beft  propenfities  of  cultivated 
minds.    I  am  the  more  defirous  of  doing  this, 
becaufe  it  feems  to  me  that  moft  of  the  political 
writers  on  the  Continent,  and  many  of  my  coun- 
trymen, have  not  attended  to  important  circura- 
ilances  which  diilinguifh  our  conftitution  from 
the  States  General  of  France  and  other  countries. 
The  republicans  in  France  have,  fince  the  Revo- 
lution, employed  the  pains  in  fearching  their  re- 
cords, which  ought  to  have  been  taken  before 
the  convocation  of  the  States,  and  which  would 
probably  have  prevented  that  ftep  altogether. 
They  have  Ihewn  that  the  meetings  of  the  States, 
if  we  except  that  in  1614  and  1483,  were  uni- 
formly occafions  of  mutual  conteft  between  the 
different  Orders,  in  w^hich  the  interefts  of  the  na- 
tion and  the  authority  of  the  Crown  were  equally 
forgotten,  and  the  kingdom  was  plunged  into  all 
the  horrors  of  a  rancorous  civil  war.    Of  this 
they  give  us  a  remarkable  inftance  during  the 
captivity  of  King  John  in  1355  and  1356,  the 
horrors  of  which  v.  ere  hardly  exceeded  by  any 
thing  that  has  happened  m  cur  days.   They  have 
Ciewn  the  lame  difmal  confequences  of  the  af- 
fembly  of  the  different  Orders  ija  Brabant  and 
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ftill  more  remarkably  in  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
where  they  have  frequently  produced  a  revolu- 
tion and  change  of  government,  all  of  which 
have  terminated  in  the  abfolute  government,  ei- 
ther of  the  Crown,  or  of  one  of  the  contending 
Orders.   They  laugh  at  the  fimplicity  of  the  Bri- 
tifli  for  expelling  fnat  the  permanent  fruits  of 
our  conftitution,  which  is  founded  on  the  fame 
jarring  principles,  fhall  be  any  better ;  and  affert, 
that  the  peaceable  exercife  of  its  fever^.l  powers 
for  fomewhat  more  than  a  century,  (a  thing  ne- 
ver experienced  by  us  in  former  times,)  has  pro- 
ceeded from  circumftances  merely  accidentaL 
With  much  addrefs  they  have  fele^led  the  former 
difturbances,  and  have  conneded  them  by  a  fort 
of  principle,  fo  as  to  fupport  their  fyflem,  "  that 
*^  a  States  General  or  Parliament,  confiding  of 
a  reprefentation  of  the  different  clafTes  of  citi- 
zens,  can  never  deliberate  for  the  general 
good,  but  mufl  always  occupy  their  time  in 
contentions  about  their  mutual  invafions  of 
privilege,  and  will  faddle  every  aid  to  the  ex- 
ecutive  power,  with  fome  unjuft  and  ruinous 
*'  aggrandifement  of  the  vidorious  Order." 
They  have  the  effrontery  to  give  the  Magna 
Charta  as  an  inftance  of  an  ufurpation  of  the 
great  feudatories,  and  have  rcprefented  it  in 
fuch  a  light  as  to  make  it  the  game  of  their  wri- 
ters and  of  the  tribunes. — All  this  they  have  done 
K  K  4  in 
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in  order  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  the  few  think- 
ing  men  of  the  nation  to  the  abolition  of  the  dif- 
ferent Orders  of  the  State,  and  to  their  National 
Convention  in  the  form  of  a  chaotic  mafs  of 
Frenchmen,  one  and  indivifible  : 

Non  bene  junBarum  difcordia  femlna  rerum^ 
Ubi  frigida  puegnahant  calidhy  humentia  ftcciSj 
Mollia  cum  durisy  fine  pondere  hahentia  pondus. 

Their  reafonlngs  would  be  juft,  and  their 
proofs  from  hiflory  would  be  convincing,  if  their 
premifes  were  true ;  if  the  Britifh  Parliament 
wxre  really  an  alTembly  of  three  Orders,  either 
perfonally,  or  by  reprefentation,  deliberating 
apart,  each  having  a  veto  on  the  decilions  of  the 
other  two.  And  I  apprehend  that  moft  of  my 
countrymen,  who  have  not  had  occafion  to  can- 
vas the  fubjecl  with  much  attention,  fuppofe  this 
to  be  really  the  Britifli  conftitution :  for,  in  the 
ordinary  table  converfations  on  the  fubjedl,  they 
feldom  go  farther,  and  talk  with  great  compla- 
cence of  ^he  balance  of  hoftile  Powers,  of  the 
King  as  the  umpire  of  differences,  and  of  the 
peace  ^i^A  profperity  that  refults  from  the  whole. 

But.^1  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  is  a  mif- 
conccption,  almoft  in  every  circumflance.  I  do 
not  know  any  oppofite  intereds  in  the  State,  ex- 
cept the  general  one  of  the  governor  and  the 
governed,  the  Idng  and  tlie  fubjed, — If  there  is 

an 
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an  umpire  in  our  conftitution,  it  is  the  Hcufe 
of  Lords — but  this  is  not  as  a  reprefentation  of 
the  perfons  of  birth,  but  as  a  court  of  hereditary 
magiftrates :  the  Peers  do  not  meet  to  defend 
their  own  privileges  as  citizens,  but  either  as  the 
counfellors  of  the  King,  or  as  judges  in  the  laft 
refort.  The  privileges  for  which  we  fee  them 
fometimes  contend,  are  not  the  privileges  of  the 
high-born,  of  the  great  vaflfals  of  the  Crown,  but 
the  privileges  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  of  the  fu- 
preme  Court  of  Judicature,  or  of  the  King's  Coun- 
cil. In  all  the  nations  on  the  Continent,  the  dif- 
ferent Orders,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  State, 
are  corporations,  bodies  politic,  which  have  jurif- 
didion  within  themfelves,  and  rights  which  they 
can  maintain  at  their  own  hand,  and  privileges 
which  mark  them  moll  difUndly,  and  produce 
fuch  a  complete  feparation  between  the  different 
Orders,  that  they  can  no  more  mix  than  oil  and 
water.  Yet  the  great  prefident  IMontefquieu 
fays,  that  the  Peerage  of  England  is  a  body  of 
Nobility  ;  and  he  ufes  the  term  body  in  the  ftrict 
fenfe  now  mentioned,  as  fynonymous  to  corpo- 
ration. He  has  repeatedly  ufed  this  term  to  de- 
note the  fecond  order  of  Frenchmen,  perfons  of 
noble  birth,  or  ennobled,  (that  is,  vefted  in  the 
privileges  and  diftindions  of  the  nobly  born,) 
united  by  law,  and  having  authority  to  maintain 
their  privileges.    The  hiftory  of  France,  nay  of 
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our  own  country,  fliows  us  that  this  body  may 
enjoy  all  its  diHinclions  of  nobility,  and  that  the 
Great  Barons  may  enjoy  the  prerogatives  of  their 
baronies,  although  the  authority  of  the  Crown 
is  almoft  annihilated. — We  have  no  cogent 
reafon,  therefore,  for  thinking  that  they  will  be 
conftantly  careful  to  fupport  the  authority  of  the 
Grown  ;  and  much  lefs  to  believe  that  they  will, 
at  the  fame  time,  watch  over  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  In  the  election  of  their  reprefentatives^ 
(for  the  whole  body  of  the  gentlemen  muft  ap- 
pear by  reprefentation,)  we  muft  not  exped  that 
they  will  fekci:  fuch  of  their  own  number  as  will 
take  care  of  thoie  two  efiendal  cbjecls  of  our  con- 
ftitution.— Equally  jealous  of  the  authority  of  the 
Crown  and  of  the  eucrcachments  of  all  thofe  who 
are  not  gentlemen,  and  even  fearful  of  the  af- 
fumptions  of  the  Great  Barons,  the  powerful 
individuals  of  their  own  order,  they  will  always 
choofe  fuch  reprefentatives  as  will  defend  their 
own  rights  in  the  f.rfl  place.  Such  perfons  are  by 
no  means  fit  for  main.ai.  Jng  the  proper  authority 
of  the  Crown,  and  k^^ping  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  lower  clalTes  within  proper  bounds. 

But  this  is  not  the  nature  of  our  Houfe  of 
Lords  in  the  prefent  day.  It  was  fo  formerly  in 
a  great  meafure,  and  had  the  fame  effects  as  in 
other  countries.  But  fmce  the  Revolution,  the 
Peers  of  Great  Britain  have  no  important  privi- 
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leges  which  relate  merely  or  chiefly  to  birth, 
Thefe  all  refer  to  their  functions  as  Magiftrates 
of  the  Supreme  Court.    The  King  can,  at  any- 
time, place  in  this  Honfe  any  eminent  perfon 
whom  he  thinks  worthy  of  the  office  of  hereditary 
magiftrate.    The  Peers  are  noble — that  is,  re- 
markable, illuftrious;  but  are  not  neceflarily, 
nor  in  every  inftance,  perfons  of  high  birth. 
This  Houfe  therefore  is  not,  in  any  fort,  the  re- 
prefentative  of  what  is  called  in  France  the  No- 
bleffe — a  particular  cad  of  the  nation  ; — nor  is 
it  a  junction  of  the  proprietors  of  the  great  fees 
of  the  Crown,  as  fuch  ; — for  many,  very  many, 
of  the  greatefl:  baronies  are  in  the  hands  of  thofe 
we  call  Commoners. — They  fit  as  the  King's 
Counfellors,  or  as  Judges.— Therefore  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Upper  Houfe  are  not  fwayed  by 
the  prejudices  of  any  clafs  of  the  citizens.  They 
are  hereditary  magiftrates,  created  by  the  Sove- 
reign, for  his  counlel,  to  defend  his  prerogatives, 
to  hold  the  balance  between  the  throne  and  the 
people.  The  greateft  part  of  the  Nobility  (in  the 
continental  fenfe  of  the  word)  are  not  called  into 
this  Houfe,  but  they  may  be  members  of  the 
Lower  Houfe,  which  we  call  the  Commons;  nay 
the  fons  and  the  brothers  of  the  Peers  are  in  the 
lame  fituation.    The  Peers  therefore  cannot  b« 
hoftile  or  indifferent  to  the  liberty,  the  rights,  or 
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the  happmefs  of  the  Commons,  without  being 
the  enemies  of  their  ovm  families. 

Nor  our  Houfe  of  Commons  at  all  fimilar  to 
the  Third  Eftaie  of  any  of  the  neighbouring  king- 
doms. They  are  not  the  reprefenratives  of  the 
ignobly  born,  or  of  any  clafs  of  citizens.  The 
members  are  the  proper  reprefentatives  of  the 
ivhole  nation^  and  ccnfirt  of  perfons  of  every  clafs, 
perfons  of  the  highefibirth,  perfons  of  great  fortune, 
perfons  of  education,  of  knowledge,  of  talents. 

Thus  the  caufes  of  diiTenfion  which  refer  to  the 
difliniftive  rights  or  prerogatives  of  the  different 
claffes  of  citizens  are  removed,  becaufe  in  each 
Houfe  there  are  many  individuals  felecled  from 
nU  the  clafTes. 

A  Peer,  having  attained  the  highefl:  honours 
of  the  ftate,  muft  be  an  enemy  to  ever)^  revolu- 
tion. Revolution  muft  certainly  degrade  him, 
whether  it  places  an  abfolute  monarch,  or  a  de- 
mocratic junto,  on  the  throne. 

The  Sovereign  naturally  looks  for  the  fupport 
of  the  Upper  Houfe,  and  in  every  meafure  agree-" 
able  to  the  conftitution,  and  to  the  public 
weal,  exerts  his  influence  on  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons. Here  the  character  of  the  monarch  and, 
liis  choice  of  minifters  muft  appear,  as  in  any 
other  conftitution  ;  but  with  much  lefs  chance 
of  danger  to  political  liberty. — The  great  engine 
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of  monarchy  In  Europe  has  been  the  jarring  pri- 
vileges of  the  different  Orders  ;  and  the  Sove- 
reign, bv  fiding  v.  ith  one  of  them,  obtained  ac- 
ceffions  of  prerogative  and  power.— It  was  thus 
that,  under  the  houfe  of  Tudor,  our  conftitution 
advanced  with  ha  fly  ftrides  to  abfolute  mo- 
narchy ;  and  would  have  attained  it,  had  James 
the  Fir  ft  been  as  able  as  he  was  willing  to  fccure 
what  he  firmly  believed  to  be  the  divine  rights  of 
his  Crown. 

I  do  not  recollecl  hearing  the  lower  ranks  of 
the  State  venting  much  of  their  difcontents 
againft  the  Peers,  and  they  feem  to  perceive  pretty 
clearly  the  advantages  arifmg  from  their  prero- 
gatives.   They  feem  to  look  up  to  them  as  the 
firft  who  will  protect  them  againft  the  agents  of 
fovereignty.    They  know  that  a  man  may  rife 
from  the  loweft  ftation  to  the  peerage,  and  that 
in  that  exaltation  he  remains  connefted  with 
themfelves  by  the  deareft  ties ;  and  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  take  no  offence  at  the  creation  of  new 
Peers,  becaufe  their  privileges  as  a  Court,  and 
their  private  rights,  are  not  aifetted  by  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Houfe  has  always  oppofed  every 
project  of  limiting  the  King's  prerogative  in  this 
refped. 

How  unlike  is  all  this  to  the  conftitution  confift- 
ing  of  the  pure  reprefentatives  of  the  Privileged 
Orders  of  the  Continental  States.    The  felf-con- 
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celted  conftltutionalifts  of  France  faw  fomethmg 
in  the  Britifh  Parliament  which  did  not  fall  in 
with  their  own  hafty  notions,  and  prided  them- 
felves  in  not  copying  from  us.  This  would  have 
indicated  great  poverty  of  invention  in  a  nation 
accuflomed  to  confider  itfelf  as  the  teacher  of 
mankind.  The  mofl  fenfible  of  them,  however, 
nvifhed  to  have  a  conftitution  which  they  called 
an  improvement  of  ours :  and  this  was  the  fim- 
ple  plan  of  a  reprefentation  of  the  two  or  three 
Orders  of  the  State.  Their  Upper  Houfe  fhould 
contain  the  reprefentatives  of  100,000  nobleffe. 
The  Princes  of  the  Blood  and  Great  Barons 
Ihould  fit  in  it  of  their  o^ra  right,  and  the  reft 
by  deputies.  The  Lower  Houfe,  or  Thiers  Etat^ 
fiiould  confifl  of  deputies  from  thofe  ignobly 
born;  fuch  as  merchants,  perfons  in  the  lower 
offices  of  the  law,  artifans,  peafants,  and  a  fmall 
number  of  freeholders.  Surely  it  needs  no 
deep  reflection  to  teach  us  what  fort  of  delibe- 
rations would  occupy  fuch  a  houfe.  It  would  be 
a  moft  ufeful  occupation,  however,  to  perufe  the 
hiftory  of  France,  and  of  other  nations,  and  fee 
what  really  did  occupy  the  Tiers  Etat  thus  con- 
ftruded,  and  what  were  their  proceedings,  their 
decifions,  and  the  fleps  which  they  took  to  make 
them  efleclual.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  ftudy 
would  cure  moft  of  our  advocates  for  general 
eligibility,  and  for  general  fuftrage.  I  have  lately 
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read  Velley  and  Villaret's  Hiftory  of  France,  (by 
the  bye,  the  Abbe  Barruel  has  fhewn  that  the 
Chib  d'Holbach  managed  the  publication  of  this 
Hiftory  after  the  firfl  <  ight  or  ten  volumes,  and 
flipped  into  it  many  things  fuiteJ  to  their  impious 
projeft,)  and  the  accounts  of  the  troublefome 
reigns  of  John,  and  Charles  his  fucceflbr,  by 
authors  who  wrote  long  before  the  Revolution  ; 
and  they  filled  me  with  horror.    The  only  iu- 
ftance  that  I  meet  with  of  any  thine:  Hke  mode- 
ration in  the  claims  and  difpates  of  the  different 
Orders  of  their  States  General.  ai*d  of  patriotifm, 
or  regard  for  the  general  intercits  of  thti  State, 
is  in  their  me^itings  during  the  minority  of 
Charles  VIII. 

With  refpecl  to  the  limitations  of  the  eligibility 
into  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  I  think  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  thofe  fhould  be  excluded 
whofe  habits  of  needy  and  laborious  life  have 
precluded  them  from  all  opportunities  of  acquir- 
ing fome  general  views  of  political  lelations. 
Such  perfons  are  totally  unfit  tor  deliberations, 
Vrhere  general  or  comprehenfive  views  only  are 
to  be  the  fubjecls  of  difcuffion  ;  they  can  have 
no  conceptions  of  the  lubjeci:,  and  therefore  no 
Heady  notions  or  opinions,  but  muft  change 
them  after  every  fpeaker,  and  muft  become  the 
dupes  of  every  demagogue. 

But 
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But  there  are  other  circumftances  which  make 
me  think  that,  of  all  the  clafTes  of  citizens,  the 
land  proprietors  are  the  fitted  for  holding  this 
important  office.  I  do  not  infer  this  from  their 
having  a  more  real  connecHon  with  the  nation, 
and  a  flronger  intereft  in  its  fate — I  prefer  them 
on  account  of  their  general  habits  of  thought. 
Almoft  all  their  ordinary  tranfaclions  are  fuch  as 
make  them  acquainted  with  the  interefts  of 
others,  caufe  them  to  confider  thofe  in  general 
points  of  view ;  and,  in  fliort,  moft  of  their 
occupations  are,  in  fome  degree,  national.  They 
are  accuftomed  to  fettle  differences  between  thofe 
of  lower  ftations — they  are  frequently  in  the 
King's  commiirion  as  Juftices  of  the  Peace.  All 
thefe  circumftances  make  them  much  apter 
fcholars  in  that  poHtical  knowledge,  which  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  a  member  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons.  But,  befides  this,  I  have  no  he- 
filation  in  faying  that  their  turn  of  mind,  their 
principles  of  condud,  are  more  generally  fuch 
as  become  a  Senator,  than  thofe  of  any  other 
clafs  of  men.  This  clafs  includes  almofl  all  men 
of  family.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  even 
what  is  called  family  pride  is  a  fentiment 
in  their  favour.  I  am  convinced  that  all  our 
propenfities  are  ufeful  in  fociety,  and  that  their 
bad  effeds  arife  wholly  from  want  of  modera- 
tion 
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tion  In  the  indulgence  of  them,  or  fometimes 
from  the  impropriety  of  the  occafion  on  which 
they  are  exerted.  What  propenfity  is  more 
general  than  the  defire  of  acquiring  permanent 
confideration  for  ourfelves  and  our  families  ? 
Where  is  the  man  to  be  found  fo  mean-fpirited 
as  not  to  value  himfelf  for  being  born  of  credit- 
able parents,  and  for  creditable  domeflic  con- 
nections ?  Is  this  wrong  becaufe  it  has  been 
abufed  ?  So  then  is  every  pre-eminence  of 
office;  and  the  diredors  of  republican  France 
are  as  criminal  as  her  former  Nobles.  This  pro- 
penfity of  the  human  heart  fliould  no  more  be 
rejected  than  the  defire  of  power.  It  Ihould  be 
regulated — but  it  (hould  certainly  be  made  ufe  of 
as  one  of  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  national 
bufmefs.  I  think  that  we  know  fome  of  its  good 
efFecls — It  incites  to  a  certain  propriety  of  con- 
duct that  is  generally  agreeable — its  honefty  is 
embellifhed  by  a  manner  that  makes  it  more 
pleafing.  There  is  fomething  that  we  call  the 
behaviour  of  a  Gentleman  that  is  immediately  and 
uniformly  underftood.  The  plainefl  peafant  or 
labourer  will  fay  of  a  man  whom  he  efleems 
in  ^  certain  way,  "  He  is  a  Gentleman,  every 
bit  of  him,'* — and  he  is  perfedly  underftood  by 
all  who  hear  him  to  mean,  not  a  rank  in  life, 
but  a  turn  of  mind,  a  tenor  of  condu£l  that  is 
amiable  and  worthy,  and  the  ground  of  confi- 
1.  L  dence. 
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dence.— I  remark,  with  fome  feeling  of  patriotic 
pride,  that  thefe  are  phrafes  almoft  peculiar  to 
our  language — in  Ruffia  the  words  would  have 
no  meaning.  But  there,  the  Sovereign  is  a  de- 
fpot,  and  all  but  the  Gentry  are  flaves ;  and  the 
Gentry  are  at  no  pains  to  recommend  their  clafs 
by  fuch  a  difdndion,  nor  to  give  currency  to 
fuch  a  phrafe.— I  would  infer  from  this  pecu- 
Barity,  that  Britain  is  the  happy  land,  where  the 
wifeft  ufe  has  been  made  of  this  propenfity  of 
the  human  heart. 

If  therefore  there  be  a  foundation  for  this  pe- 
culiarity, the  Gentry  are  proper  objects  of  our 
choice  for  filling  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

If  theoretical  confi derations  are  of  any  ^-alu^ 
in  queftions  of  political  difcuflion,  I  would  fay, 
that  we  have  good  reafons  for  giving  this  clafs 
of  citizens  a  great  fhare  in  the  public  delibera- 
tions. Befides  what  I  have  already  noticed  of  their 
habits  of  confidering  things  in  general  points 
of  view,  and  their  feeling  a  clofer  connedion 
with  the  nation  than  any  other  clafs,  I  would 
fay  that  the  power  and  influence  which  naturally 
attach  to  their  being  called  to  offices  of  public 
truft,  will  probably  be  better  lodged  in  their 
hands.  If  they  are  generally  feleded  for  thefe 
offices,  they  come  to  confider  them  as  parts  of 
their  civil  condition,  a^  fituations  natural  to 
them.  They  will  therefoie  exercife  this  power 
3  sm-i 
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and  influence  Tvith  the  moderation  and  calmneft 
of  habit, — they  are  no  novelties  to  them — they 
are  not  afraid  of  lofing  them  ; — therefore,  when 
in  office,  they  do  not  catch  at  the  opportunities 
of  exercifmg  them.  This  is  the  ordinary  conduct 
of  ipen,  and  therefore  is  a  ground  of  probable 
reafoning. — In  fliort,  I  fliould  expecl  from  our 
Gentry  fomewhat  of  generofity  and  candour, 
which  would  temper  the  commercial  principle, 
which  feems  to  regulate  the  national  tranf- 
adiSns  of  modern  Europe,  and  whofe  effe^ls  feem 
lefs  friendly  to  the  beft  interefls  of  humanity, 
than  even  the  Roman  principle  of  glory. 

The  Reader  will  now  believe  that  I  would  not 
recommend  the  filling  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
with  merchants,  although  they  feem  to  be  the 
natural  Reprefentatives  of  the  monied  intereft  of 
the  nation.  But  I  do  not  wifh  to  confider  that 
Houfe  as  the  Rcprefentative  of  any  Orders  what* 
ever,  or  to  diflurb  its  deliberations  with  any  de- 
bates on  their  jarring  interefts.  The  man  of 
purely  commercial  notions  difclaims  all  generofity 
—recommends  honefty  becaufe  it  is  the  beft  po- 
licy—in  fhort,  "  places  the  value  of  a  thing  in 
"  as  much  money  as  'twill  bring."  I  fhould 
watch  the  conduct  of  fuch  men  more  narrowly 
than  that  of  the  Nobles.  Indeed,  the  hiftory  of 
t^arliament  will  fhow  that  the  Gentry  have  not 
been  the  mofl  venal  part  of  the  Houfe.  The  II- 
JL  L  2  lumination 
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luminatlon  which  now  dazzles  the  world  arms 
dire6lly  at  multiplying  the  number  of  venal  mem- 
bers, by  filling  the  fenates  of  Europe  with  men 
who  may  be  bought  at  a  low  price.  Minifterial 
corruption  is  the  fruit  of  Liberty,  and  freedom 
dawned  in  this  nation  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
when  her  minifter  bribed  Wentworth. — A  wife 
and  free  Legillation  will  endeavour  to  make  this 
«.s  expenfive  and  troublefome  as  poffible,  and 
therefore  will  neither  admit  univerfal  fuffrage  nor  ^ 
a  very  extenfive  eligibility.  Thefe  two  circum- 
flances,  befides  opening  a  wider  door  to  corrup- 
tion, tend  to  deftroy  the  very  intention  of  all 
civil  conditudons.  The  great  obje£l  in  them  is, 
to  make  a  great  number  of  people  happy.  Some 
men  place  their  chief  enjoyment  in  meafuring 
their  flrength  with  others,  and  love  to  be  conti- 
nually employed  in  canvafling,  intriguing,  and 
carrying  on  fame  little  pieces  of  a  fort  of  public 
bufmefs ;  to  fuch  men  univerfal  fuffrage  and  eli- 
gibility would  be  paradife — ^but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  number  of  fuch  is  not  very  great :  for 
this  occupation  mufl:  be  accompanied  by  much 
difquiet  among  their  neighbours,  much  diflen- 
fion,  and  mutual  offence  and  ill-will — and  the 
peaceable,  the  indolent,  the  fludious,  and  the 
half  of  the  nation,  the  women,  will  be  great  fuf- 
ferers  by  all  this.  In  a  nation  pofTeffing  many 
of  the  comforts  and  pleafures  of  life,  the  happiefl 
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government  is  that  which  will  leave  the  greatefl 
number  poflible  totally  unoccupied  with  national 
affairs,  and  at  full  liberty  to  enjoy  all  their  do- 
meftic  and  focial  pleafures,  and  to  do  this  with 
fecurity  and  permanency.  Great  limitations  in 
the  right  of  electing  feems  therefore  a  circum- 
ftance  neceflary  for  this  purpofe ;  and  limita- 
tions are  equally  necelfary  on  the  eligibility. 
When  the  offices  of  power  and  emolument  are 
open  to  all,  the  fcramble  becomes  univerfal,  and 
the  nation  is  never  at  peace.  The  road  to  a  feat 
in  Parliament  fhould  be  acceffible  to  all ;  but  it 
ihould  be  long,  fo'  that  many  things,  which  all 
may  in  time  obtain,  fhall  be  requifite  for  qualify- 
ing the  candidate.  The  road  fliould  alfo  be  fuch 
that  all  fliould  be  induced  to  walk  in  it,  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  their  ordinary  bufmefs ;  and  their  ad- 
miflion  into  public  offices  fhould  depend  on  the 
progrcfs  which  they  have  made  in  the  advance- 
ment  of  their  own  fortunes.  Such  regulations 
would,  I  think,  give  the  greatefl  chance  of  fill- 
ing  the  offices  with  perfons  fitteft  for  them,  by 
their  talents,  their  experience,  and  their  habits 
of  thinking.  Thefe  habits,  and  the  views  of  life 
which  a  man  forms  in  confequence  of  his  fitua- 
tion,  are  of  the  utmofl  importance. 

After  all  thefe  obfervations,  I  mud  ftill  rec\ar 
to  a  pofition  which  I  have  repeated  more  than 
once,  namely,  that  our  conftitution,  which  nearly 
XL  3  embraces 
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embraces  all  thefe  circumftances,  has  attained  its 
prefent  excellence  chiefly  in  confequence  of  the 
innate  worth  of  the  Britilh  character.  About  the 
time  of  the  Conquefl,  our  conflitution  hardly 
differed  from  that  of  France.    But  the  clafhing 
of  interefts  between  the  different  Orders  of  the 
fubjedls  was  not  fo  rancorous  and  obftinate — 
thefe  Orders  melted  more  eafily  together — the 
purity  of  the  principle  of  Reprefentation  in  the 
States  was  lefs  attended  to  ;  and  while  the  French 
Peers  gradually  left  off  minding  any  bufmefs  but 
their  own,  and  left  the  High  Court  of  Judicature 
to  the  law)^ers,  and  the  King  to  his  Cabinet 
Council,  the  Peers  of  Great  Britain,  overlook- 
ing their  own  lefs  important  diitinctions,  at- 
tended more  to  the  State,  became  a  permanent 
Council  to  the  .Sovereign  in  the  adminiffration 
and  legifiation;  and,  with  a  patriotifm  and  a  pa- 
tience that  are  unknown  to  the  other  Grandees 
of  Europe,  continued  to  hear  and  to  judge  in  all 
queftions  of  jultice  and  property  between  the  in- 
ferior citizens  of  the  State.    Britiih  Liberty  is  the 
highly-prized  fruit  of  all  this  worthy  condu£l, 
and  moft  people  afcribe  it  to  the  fuperior.  fpirit 
«  and  independence  of  the  national  character.  It 
flrikes  me,  however,  as  more  furely  indicating 
fuperior  virtue,  and  more  judicious  patriotifm  j 
ajftd  our  happy  conflitution  is  not  more  juilly  en- 
titled to  the  admiration  and  refpecl  tiat  is  paid  to 

it 
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it  by  all  Europe,  than  to  the  affe^lionate  and 
grateful  attachment  of  every  true-hearted  Briton, 
Since  the  publication  of  this  volume  I  have 
feen  a  very  remarkable  work  indeed,  on  the  lame 
fubject,  Memoires  four  fervtr  a  riiijloire  du  Ja* 
cohinifme^  par  M.  I' Abbe  Barruel.  This  author 
confirms  all  that  I  have  faid  of  the  Enligbteners, 
whom  he  very  aptly  calls  Fhilofophijis ;  and  of 
the  abufes  of  Free  Mafonry  in  France.  He 
(hows,  unqueftionably,  that  a  formal  and  fyftem- 
atic  confpiracy  againft  Religion  was  formed 
and  zealoufly  profecuted  by  Voltaire,  d'AIem* 
bert,  and  Diderot,  afiifled  by  Frederic  II.  King 
of  Pruflia;  and  I  fee  that  their  principles  and 
their  manner  of  procedure  have  been  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  the  German  atheifts  and  anarchifts. 
Like  them  they  hired  an  Army  of  Writers; 
they  induftrioufly  pufhed  their  writings  into  every 
houfe  and  every  cottage.  Thofe  writings  were 
equally  calculated  for  inflaming  the  fenfual  ap» 
petites  of  men,  and  for  perverting  their  judg- 
ments. They  endeavoured  to  get  the  command 
of  the  Schools,  particularly  thofe  for  the  lower 
clafTes;  and  they  erected  and  managed  a  pro- 
digious number  of  Circulating  Libraries  and 
Reading  Societies.  M.  Barruel  fays,  thai  this 
gang  of  public  corruptors  have  held  their  meet- 
ings for  many  years  in  the  Hotel  d'Holbacb  at 
Paris,  and  that  Voltaire  was  their  honorary  Pre- 
L  L  4 '  fident. 
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fident.  The  moft  eminent  members  were  d^Alcm* 
bcrty  Diderot^  Condorcct^  La  Harpe^  Turgoty 
Lainoignon.  They  took  the  name  of  Qi^co no- 
mists,  and  aflecled  to  be  continually  occupied 
with  plans  for  improving  Commerce,  Manufac- 
tures, Agriculture,  Finance,  &c.  and  publiflied 
from  time  to  time  refpeclable  performances  on 
thofe  fubjecls. — But  their  darling  projed  was  to 
deftroy  Chrillianity  and  all  Religion,  and  to 
bring  about  a  total  change  of  Government. 
They  employed  writers  to  compofe  corrupting 
and  impious  books — thefe  were  revifed  by  the 
Socieiv,  and  corrccled  till  they  fuited  their  pur- 
pofe.  A  number  were  printed  in  a  handfome 
manner,  to  defray  the  expcnce ;  and  then  a 
much  greater  number  were  printed  in  the  cheapeft 
form  pofiible,  and  given  for  nothing,  or  at  very 
low  pi  ices,  to  hawkers  and  pedlars,  with  injunc 
tions  to  diflribute  them  fecretly  through  the 
cities  and  villages.  They  even  hired  perfons  to 
read  them  to  conventicles  of  thofe  who  had  not 
learned  to  read  *.  (See  vol.  i.  ^^Aj—^SS-) 

I  am 

*  The  author  makes  an  obfcrvatlon  \\  liich  i:-  a*;  jud  as  it  is 
agreeable.  This  atrcc'c  is  gang  folicitcd,  with  the  moil 
anxiou'?  afiiduity,  the  participation  ?.vA  patronage  of  the 
great  ones  of  the  world,  and  boail  of  feveral  vtry  exalted 
Karnes;  Frederic  II.  of  Pruflia,  whom  they  call  the  Solo- 
TTion  of  the  North,  Catharine  II.  GufLaviis  King  of  Sweden, 
the  King  of  Denmark,  &c.  &c.    But  in  the  whole  ferics  of 

th,e!r 
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1  am  particularly  ftruck  by  a  pofition  of  Abbe 
Barruel,  "  That  Irrcligion  and  unqualified  Liberty 
"  and  Equality  are  the  genuine  and  original  Secrets 
of  Free  Mafonry^  and  the  ultimatum  of  a  regular 
progrefs  through  all  its  degrees,'^  He  fupports 
this  remarkable  pofition  with  great  ingenuity,  and 
many  very  pertinent  fadls.  I  confefs  that  now, 
when  I  have  got  this  imprelTion,  I  fhall  find  it  very 
difficult  to  efface  it.  But  I  muft  alfo  fay,  that  this 
thought  never  ftruck  me,  during  all  the  time  that  I 
have  been  occupied  with  it ;  nor  have  I  ever  heari 
it  expreffed  by  any  Brother,  except  fuch  as  had 
been  ilkiminated;  and  fuch  Brethren  always  con- 
fidered  this  as  an  innovation  or  improvement  on 
genuine  Britifh  Free  Mafonry.  I  recolled:3  in- 
deed, that  Nicholai,  in  his  account  of  the  Ger- 
man Rofycrucians,  fays,  that  the  objed  of  Free 
Mafonry  in  England,  fince  the  time  of  James  11. 
is  Toleration  in  Religious  Opinions^  as  Royalifm  had 
been  the  objed  before  that  time. 


tlicir  corrcfpondence  there  is  not  the  leall  trace  of  aay 
encouragement  or  any  hopes  from  our  excellent  Sovereign 
George  III.  Defpifing  the  incenfe  of  fuch  wretches,  and 
detefliing  their  fcience,  he  has  truly  merited  the  title  of  • 
Fh'ikfopher,  by  having  done  more  for  the  real  Illumination 
of  the  World,  by  the  promotion  of  true  Science,  than 
Louis  XIV.  with  his  penfioned  Academicians,  or  than  all 
the  prefent  Sovereigns  of  Europe  united ;  and  has  uni- 
formly difiiuguiihed  himfelf  by  his  regard  for  true  Religion, 
and  every  thing  that  is  venerable  and  facred.  This  omilTioa 
j«  aJ)ove  all  praift ! 
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The  account  which  the  Abbe  gives  of  the 
Chevalerk  du  Soleil  is  very  conformable  to  one 
of  the  three  rituals  in  my  poiTeffion.  His  ac- 
count of  the  Chevakrie  de  Rofe  Croix^  and  fome 
others,  differs  confiderably  from  thofe  in  my 
box.  I  have  reafon  to  think  that  my  materials 
are  tranfcripts  from  the  rituals,  &c»  which  Rofa 
introduced  into  the  German  Lodges,  becaufe 
the  writer  of  the  greatefl  part  of  them  is  an  in- 
habitant of  that  city. 

I  think  that  the  Abbe  Barruel's  account  of 
this  matter  fuggefts  a  pleafmg  reflection.  All 
the  Brethren  on  the  Continent  agree  in  faying, 
that  Free  Mafonry  was  imported  from  Great 
Britain  about  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
and  this  in  the  form  of  a  Myftical  Society.  It 
has  been  alTiduoufly  cultivated  in  Britain  ever 
fmce  that  time,  and  I  believe  that  the  Fraternity 
is  more  numerous  here,  in  proportion  to  the 
population  of  the  country,  than  in  any  other 
L'ngdom ;  yet  in  Britain  the  Brethren  have 
never  fufpeded  that  its  principles  were  feditious 
or  atheiilical.  "While  the  Free  Mafonry  of  the 
Continent  was  tricked  up  with  all  the  frippery 
of  ftars  and  ribands,  or  was  perverted  to  the 
moft  profligate  and  impious  purpofes,  and  the 
Jaodges  became  feminaries  of  Foppery,  of  Sedi- 
tion, and  Impiety,  it  has  retained  in  Britain  its 
original  form,  fimple  and  unadorned,  and  the 

Lodges 
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Lodges  have  remained  the  fcenes  of  innocent 
merriment,  or  meetings  of  Charity  and  Bene- 
ficence. As  the  good  fcnle  and  found  judg- 
ments of  Britons  have  preferved  them  from  the 
abfurd  follies;  of  Tranfniutation,  of  Ghoft-raifmg, 
and  of  Magic,  fo  their  honefh  hearts  and  their 
innate  good  dilpofitions  have  made  them  deteft 
and  rejecl  the  mad  projeQs  and  impious  doc- 
trines of  Cofmopolites,  Epicurilcs,  and  Atheifts. 

0  foi-iunatos  nimiumyfua  fi  bona  norint 

Anglicolas  ! 

I  have  more  confidence  than  ever  in  the  fen- 
timent  which  I  cxpreflcd  in  p.  488,  as  an  en- 
couragement for  our  moral  inflruclors  ;  and  with 
greater  earneftnefs  do  I  call  on  them  to  refcue 
from  corruption  and  impending  ruin  a  nation 
fo  highly  deferving  of  their  care. 

Mr.  Barruel,  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  his 
ivork,  has  fuggefted  fome  refleclions,  which  highly 
merit  attention,  and  greatly  tend  to  efface  the 
impreffion  which  is  naturally  made  on  the  minds 
of  the  unthinking  and  precipitant,  when  they 
obferve  fuch  a  lift  of  authors,  whom  they  havQ 
been  accuftomed  to  admire,  all  leagued  againft 
Religion.  I  think,  however,  that  nothing  can 
more  effedually  remove  it,  than  what  I  have  al- 
ready flio\Mi  of  the  vile  and  difgraceful  tricks 
which  thefe  fophifts  have  been  guilty  of  to  fup- 
port  their  caufe.    The  caufe  of  this  numerous 

affociation 
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aflbciation  is  diftinclly  feen  in  their  very  proce* 
dure.    The  very  firft  flep  in  their  progrefs  is  de- 
pravation  of  manners.  In  this  they  have  laboured 
vA\h  as  much  earneftnefs  as  either  Spartacus,  or 
jNIinos,  or  Bahrdt.    It  was  a  treat  to  me  to  learn 
that  La  Clofe's  abominable  book  Les  Liaifons 
Dangereufes^  was  not  merely  pandering  for  his  pa- 
tron Orleans,  but  alfo  working  for  his  mafters  at 
the  Hotel  d'Holbach.    Nothing  gives  fuch  cer- 
tain bread  to  thofe  authors,  in  the  beginning  of 
their  career,  as  immoral  and  impure  writings ; — 
and  with  fucn  did  even  their  chief  fet  out,  and 
ift    fill  his  pockets;  vdtnefs  his  Puce  lie  d'  Orleam ; 
and  even  after  they  became  the  /ages  of  France^ 
they  continued,  either  from  coarfe  tafle  or  from 
ferious  principle,  for  the  diabolical  purpofe  of 
inflaming  the  pafTions  of  others,  to  interlard  their 
gravefl:  performances  with  impure  thoughts  and 
fentiments.    Nay,  the  fecret  of  the  Hotel  d'Hol- 
bach  fnews  us  that,  for  any  thing  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  the  vilell  productions  of  their 
prefs  may  have  been  the  compofitions  of  the  oc- 
togenary  Voltaire,  of  the  fly  d'Alembert,  or  of 
the  author  of  the  Pere  de  Famille,    What  a  pity 
it  is  that  the  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  was 
not  all  written  in  England,  and  that  its  learned 
and  elegant  author,  by  going  into  their  fociety, 
has  allowed  himfelf  to  be  drawn  into  this  muddy 
and  degrading  vortex  I 

I  fliould 
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I  fliould  fcarcely  afk  for  more  to  difguft  me 
with  the  philofophy  of  thefe  fages,  and  to  make  me 
diftruft  all  their  pretenfions  to  knowledge.  The 
meannefs  of  the  conduct  fuited  the  original  po- 
verty of  the  whole  of  them ;  but  its  continuance 
ftrips  them  of  all  claims  to  the  name  of  philofo- 
phers.  Their  pretended  wifdom  is  only  cunning, 
—and  we  mufl  acknowledge  that  their  conduct 
was  clever :  for  this  mean  of  corruption,  con- 
cealed or  embelliflied  by  their  talents  for  fenti- 
mental  flang,  (I  can  give  it  no  better  name,)  i^ade 
their  converfation  and  their  writings  mod  accept- 
able to  their  noble  patrons. — Now  it  is  that  Re- 
ligion, of  necelTity,  comes  on  the  field  ;  for  Reli- 
gion  tells  us,  that  thefe  are  mean  pleafures  for 
,  creatures  born  to  our  profpeds ;  and  Chriilianity 
tells  us,  that  they  are  grofs  tranfgrefTions  of  the 
only  jiiji  morality.  The  progrefs  of  the  pupil  will 
now  be  rapid ;  for  he  will  hften  with  willing  ears 
to  lelTons  v.  hich  flatter  his  paflions.  Yet  Voltaire 
thinks  it  neceflary  to  enliven  the  lefTons  by  a 
little  of  the  falaifon^  quelques  bons  inots  a-propos 
aupres  des  fcmmes^  which  he  recommends  to 
d'Alembert,  who,  it  feems,  was  deficient  in  this 
kind  of  fmall  talk. 

Surely  all  this  is  \trj  unlike  to  wifdom  ;  and 
when  w^e  fee  that  it  is  part  of  a  plan,  and  this  an 
obvious  one,  it  fliould  greatly  lefl^en  our  wonder 
at  the  number  of  thefe  admired  infidels.    If  we 

would 
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tvould  now  proceed  to  examine  their  pretenfiong 
to  fcicnce,  on  which  they  found  their  claim  to 
the  name  of  philofophers,  we  muft  be  careful  to 
take  the  word  in  a  fenfe  that  is  unequivocal.  Its 
true  meaning  is  by  no  means  what  is  commonly 
afligned  to  it,  a  lover  of  knowledge.  It  is  a 
lover  of  wifdom  ;  and  phiiofophy  profelTes  td 
teach  us  what  are  the  conflituents  of  human  fe- 
licity, and  what  are  the  means  of  attaining  it ; 
what  are  our  duties,  and  the  general  rules  for 
our  conduct.  The  floics  were  philofophers» 
The  Chriftians  are  alio  philofophers.  The  Epi- 
cureans and  the  Sophiils  of  France  would  alfo  h6 
called  philofophers.  I  have  put  in  my  objedioii 
to  this  claim  already,  and  need  not  repeat  my 
reafons  for  faying  that  their  dodrines  are  not 
dictates  of  wifdom.  I  fliall  only  add,  that  their 
own  condud  fhows  plainly  that  their  principles 
had  no  effecl  on  themfelves,  becaufe  we  fee^ 
from  the  feries  of  correfpondence  which  Mr; 
Barruel  has  kid  before  us,  that  they  do  not 
fcrupie  to  praclife  villanous  and  hypocritical 
tricks,  which  never  fail  to  difgrace  a  man,  and 
are  torrlly  irreconcilable  vvith  our  notions 
of  human  dignity.  Voltaire  patiently  took  a 
caning  from  an  officer  at  Frankfort,  for  having 
whtily  told  lies  of  his  fcholar  Frederic,  and  his 
\vifdom  told  him  that  his  honour  was  cleared  by 
oSering  to  meet  the  Major,  each  of  them  pro-i 

vided 
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^ideti  with  an  injection  fyringe.  This  was  thought 
fublime  wit  at  Ferney.  I  do  not  fuppofe  that 
theflaveEpicletuSjOr  the  foldierDigby, would  have 
ended  the  affair  in  this  manner.  Many  of  the 
deeds  of  wifdom  of.  the  club  d'Holbach  were 
more  degrading  than  even  this;  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  whole  of  this  phalanx  of  fages 
were  confcious  that  they  were  treated  by  their 
patrons  and  pupils  as  Voltaire  was  treated  by 
the  Solomon  of  the  North,  and  that  their  notions 
of  the  vraie  fag^ffe  were  alio  the  fame  with  his. 
He  gives  this  account  of  it  in  his  letter  to  his 
niece  :  ^'  Le  Roi  lui  avoit  repondu  ;  '  j'aurai 
befoin  de  Voltaire  un  an  tout  au  plus — On 
preffe  Torange,  et  on  jette  I'ecorce.'  Je  me 
"  fuis  fait  repeter  ces  douces  paroles" — (How 
poor  Voltaire  would  grin  •) — "  Je  vois  bien 
"  qu'on  a  preffe  i'orange — il  faut  penfer  a 
fauver  Tecorce." 

But,  as  ,  things  fland  at  prefent,  philofopher 
means  a  man  of  fcience,  and  in  this  fenfe  of  the 
word  our  fages  claim  great  refped.  No  claimt 
can  be  worfe  founded.  It  is  aniufmo;  to  obferve 
the  earneflnefs  with  which  they  recommend  the 
ftudy  of  natural  hiflory.  One  does  not  readily 
fee  the  connedtion  of  this  with  their  oflenfible 
obje<^,  the  happinefs  of  man.  A  perufal  of  Vol- 
taire's '.etters  betrays  the  fecret.  Many  years 
ago  he  heard  that  fome  obfervations  on  the 

formatioi3r 
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formation  of  ftrata,  and  the  foffils  found  in  them, 
were  incompatible  with  the  age  which  the  Mofaic 
hiftory  feems  to  affign  to  this  globe.  He  men- 
tions this  with  great  exaltation  in  fome  of  his 
early  letters ;  and,  from  that  time  forward, 
never  ceafes  to  enjoin  his  colleagues  to  prefs  the 
ftudy  of  natural  hiftory  and  cofmogony,  and 
carefully  to  bring  forward  every  fact  which  was 
hoftile  to  the  Mofaic  accounts.  It  became  a  fe- 
rious  part  of  the  exercifes  of  their  wealthy  pu- 
pils, and  their  perplexing  difcoveries  were  mofl 
oftentatioufly  difplayed.  M.  de  Luc,  a  very  emi- 
nent naturalift,  has  (hewn,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Chevalier  Dr.  Zimmermann,  (publifhed,!  think, 
about  the  year  1790,)  hov/  very  fcanty  the  know- 
ledge of  thefe  obfervers  has  been,  and  how  pre- 
cipitate have  been  their  conclufions.  For  my 
own  part,  I  think  the  affair  is  of  little  confe- 
quence.  Mofes  writes  the  hiftory,  not  of  this 
globe,  but  of  the  race  of  Adam. 

The  fcience  of  thefe  philofophers  is  not  re- 
markable in  other  branches,  if  we  except  M. 
d'Alembert's  mathematics  *.    Yet  the  impofmg 

confidence 

*  Never  was  there  any  thing  more  contemptible  than 
the  phyfical  and  mechanical  poritions  in  Diderot's  great 
work,  the  S\Jleme  dd  la  Nature,  (Barruel  affirms,  that  he 
was  the  author,  and  got  100  piftoles  for  the  copy,  from  the 
perfon  who  related  the  fiery  to  him,)  that  long  ago  found 

that 
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confidence  of  VoUaire  was  fuch,  that  he  pafles 
for  a  perfon  flilly  informed,  and  he  pronounces 
on  every  fubjed  with  fo  much  authority,  with 
fuch  a  force  of  expreiTion,  and  generally  with  fo 
much  wit  or  pleafantry,  that  his  hearers  and 
readers  are  fafcinated,  and  foon  convinced  of 
what  they  wifh  to  be  true. 

It  is  nor  by  the  wifdom  nor  by  the  profound 
knowledge  v^hich  thefe  writers  difplay,  that  they 
have  acquired  celebrity,  a  fame  which  has  been 
fo  pernicious.  It  is  by  fine  writing,  by  works 
addreffed  to  the  imagination  and  to  the  affections, 
by  excellent  dramas,  by  affecting  moral  effays, 
full  of  expreffions  of  the  greatell  refpedl  for  vir- 
tue, the  moQ:  tender  benevolence,  and  the  highefl 
fentiments  of  honour  and  dignity. — By  thefe 
means  they  fafcinate  all  readers ;  they  gain  the 
efteem  of  the  worthy,  who  imagine  them  fm- 
cere,  and  their  pernicious  doc'lrincs  are  thus 
fpread  abroad,  and  fleal  into  the  minds  of  the  dif- 
folute,  the  licentious,  and  the  unwary.  . 


that  Diderot  had  aflifted  Robinet  to  make  a  book  out  of  his 
Mafonic  Oration,  which  I  mentioned  in  }>age4i.  Robinet 
trufted  to  Diderot's  kno;vledje  in  natural  plitlofophy.  But 
the  Junto  were  afhamed  of  the  book  De  la  Nature.  Di- 
derot feems  to  have,  after  this,  read  Dr.  Hartley's  book,  and 
has  greatly  refined  on  the  crude  fyftem  of  Rcl,inet  But 
after  all,  the  S^eme  de  la  Natitre  is  contemptible,  if  it  be 
confidered  as  pretending  to  what  is  received  as  fcience  by  a 
mechanical  philofopher. 

M  M  But 
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But  I  am  writing  to  Britons,  who  are  confu 
dered  by  our  neighbours  on  the  Continent  as  a 
nation  of  philofophers — to  the  countrymen  of 
Bacon,  of  Locke,  of  Newton— who  are  not  to 
be  wheedled  like  children,  but  muft  be  reafoned 
with  as  men. — Voltaire,  who  decides  without  he- 
fitation  on  the  character  of  the  mofl  diftant  na=- 
tions  in  the  moft  remote  antiquity,  did  not 
know  us  :  he  came  among  us,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  career,  with  the  high^fl  expectations  of 
our  fupport,  and  hoped  to  make  his  fortune  by  his 
Pucelle  d'Orleans.  It  was  rejected  with  difdain— 
but  we  publilhed  his  Henriade  for  him :  and, 
notwithllanding  his  repeated  difappointments  of 
the  fame  kind,  he  durft  not  offend  his  country- 
men by  flandering  us,  but  joined  in  the  profound 
refpedl  paid  by  all  to  Britifli  fcience. — Qur  wri- 
ters, whether  on  natural  or  moral  fcience,  are 
ftill  regarded  as  ftandard  claffics,  and  are  ftu- 
died  with  care.    Lord  Verulam  is  acknowledged 
by  every  man  of  fcience  to  have  given  the  firft 
juft  defcription  of  true  philofophy,  pointed  out 
its  obje£ls,  and  afcertaincd  its  mode  of  proce- 
dure— And  Newton  is  equally  allowed  to  have 
evinced  the  propriety  of  the  Baconian  precepts 
by  his  unequalled  faccefs,  fud  Maihefi  facem 
preferente, — The  moft  celebrated  philofophers  on 
the  Continent  are  thofe  who  have  completed  by 
demonftration  the  wonderful  gueffes  of  his  pene- 
trating 
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trating  genius.    Bailli,  or  Condorcet,  (I  forget 
^  which,)  ftruck  with  the  inconceivable  reaches  of 
Newton's  thoughts,  breaks  out,  in  the  words  of 
Lucretius, ' 

*Te  fsquory  0  magna  gentis  dccuSy  inque  tuU  nunf 
Fixa  pedum  pono  prejfts  vefligia  ftgnis. 
Tu  pater  et  rerum  itjvenior,  tu  patria  nobis 
Suppeditas  precepta^  tutfque  ex  inclute  charti:^ 
Flor'iferh  ut  apes  In  faltihus  omnia  libanty 
Omnia  nos  itidem  depafcimur  aurea  diBa  i 
Aurea,  perpetud  femper  dignijfima  vitd. 

After  fuch  avowals  of  pur  capacity  to  inflru6t 
ourfelves,  fliall  we  ftill  fly  to  thofe  difturbers  of 
the  world  for  our  lefibns?  No— Let  us  rally 
round  our  own  ftandards — let  us  take  the  path 
pointed  out  by  Bacon — let  us  follow  the  fleps  of 
Newton — rand,  to  conclude,  let  us  ferioully 
confider  a  moft  excellent  advice  by  the  highell 
authority ; 

"  Beware  of  falfe  prophets,  who  come  to  you 
**  in  Iheep's  cloathing,  but  inwardly  they  are 
^'  ravening   wolves — by   their   fruits  ye 

SHALL  KNOW  THEM — Do  men  gather  grapes 
"  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thirties  V 
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